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THE  SALON,  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  BLUES, 
AND  LAURENCE  STERNE 

June  Steffenson  Hagen 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology 

When  Chauncey  Tinker  wrote  The  Salon  and  English  Letters  (New 
York,  1915),  he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  his  study  because  it  was  not,  per 
se,  the  study  of  belles  lettres.  He  explained  that  every  age  has  expressions  of 
the  social  spirit,  "among  these,  intangible  and  evanescent  by  nature,  yet  of 
the  first  importance  in  bringing  certain  kinds  of  literature  to  birth,  are  con- 
versation, the  salon,  the  authors'  club,  and  in  general  those  forms  of  social 
activity  which  exist  to  stimulate  the  production  or  diffuse  the  appreciation  of 
literature.  These,  which  are  in  themselves  no  more  literature  than  are  paint- 
ing and  politics,  come  at  times  so  close  to  it  that  dividing  lines  are  blurred" 
(p.  4).  He  then  examines  in  depth  "this  borderland,  this  territory  where 
literature  and  society  meet  in  mutual  respect,  and  presumably  to  their 
mutual  advantage"  (p.  4). 

The  salons  that  people  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  attended  thrived  on  real 
wit,  which  Tinker  observes,  comes  from  "the  desire  to  be  sound  mingled 
with  the  desire  to  be  clever."  The  diffusion  of  information  through  talk  was 
the  ideal.  "Cheerful  familiarity  was  not  the  social  ideal;  true  sociability  was 
a  communion  of  minds"  (p.  6).  The  literary  salon  did  more,  however,  than 
discuss  literature;  its  communion  of  minds  was  bent  on  seeking  "to  influence 
the  characters  and  ideals  out  of  which  books  are  formed."  In  short,  it  was  "a 
system  of  patronage."  The  salon  helped  the  public  receive  favorably  a 
worthy  new  author.  Also,  "in  the  person  of  the  hostess,  the  salon  made  gifts 
of  money,  granted  unofficial  pensions,  paid  printers'  bills,  and  even  gave 
authors  a  home.  .  .  .  Madame  Geoffrin  in  Paris,  like  Mrs.  Montagu  in 
London,  was  recognized  as  a  patron  of  all  the  arts,  and  both  gave  of  their 
wealth  to  the  support  of  indigent  or  improvident  authors"  (pp.  30-31).  The 
"Mrs.  Montagu"  Tinker  mentions  is  Elizabeth  Robinson  Montagu,  not  to 
be  confused  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  of  major  letter-writing 
fame.  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  hostess,  was  Laurence  Sterne's  half-cousin  by 
marriage,  she  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Sterne  family,  and  she,  too,  wrote 
thousands  of  letters,  some  of  which  reflect  her  relationship  with  the  novelist. 

Mrs.  Edward  Montagu,  nee  Elizabeth  Robinson,  led  the  blue- 
stockings during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  origin  of  the 
nickname  "blue-stocking"  is  debatable,  but  there  is  no  question  that  this 
coterie  of  literary  ladies  (and  gentlemen)  was  led  in  England  by  Mrs.  Mon- 
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tagu.  "When  Fanny  Burney  was  asked  what  Johnson  called  Mrs.  Montagu, 
she  replied,  'Queen,'  to  be  sure.  'Queen  of  the  Blues.'  "'  Her  admirers  were 
many.  "William  Pitt  pronounced  her  'the  most  perfect  woman  he  ever  met 
with.'  Garrick  endorsed  a  letter  from  her  'Mrs.  Montagu,  first  of  women.' 
Mrs.  Thrale,  in  ranking  women  of  her  acquaintance,  gave  Mrs.  Montagu  a 
score  of  101  out  of  a  possible  1 20.  (The  next  highest  score,  Hannah  More's, 
is  only  72). "2  The  only  really  sour  note  about  her  was  sounded  one  hundred 
years  later  by  a  quasipoetic  bailiff  she  had  dismissed  from  her  service.  He 
called  her  "fox,  hyena,  harpy,  and  tiger,"  among  other  things.  James 
Woodhouse's  30,000  lines  of  couplets,  The  Life  and  Lucubrations  of 
Crispinus  Scnblerus,  published  posthumously  in  1896,  contained  many 
such  ill-disguised  attacks  on  his  former  patron.  In  her  own  lifetime, 
however,  Mrs.  Montagu  seems  to  have  been  generally  praised. 

The  Queen  of  the  Blues's  social  influence  was  founded  on  her  wealth, 
acquired  by  her  marriage  in  1742  to  Edward  Montagu,  "a  mathematician 
and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Huntingdon,  twenty-nine  years  her  senior, 
and  highly  respected  as  the  grandson  of  the  'great  Earl  of  Sandwich,'  as  the 
possessor  of  valuable  estates  of  Rokeby,  at  Allerthorpe  in  Yorkshire,  and  as 
the  owner  of  a  house  in  Dover  Street,  London."3  After  June,  1 947,  they  had 
a  house  at  Hill  Street,  London,  too,  which  became  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's famous  receptions.  After  1782  they  moved  into  a  new  London  house 
on  Portman  Square.  The  Hill  Street  home  was  noted  for  its  exotic  Chinese 
room  and  the  Portman  Square  home  for  its  hangings  of  feathers  and  for 
elaborate  breakfast  parties. 

Garrick,  Johnson,  Fanny  Burney,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
Hannah  More  were  regular  guests.  Fortunately,  some  vivid  contemporary 
descriptions  of  these  august  receptions  have  survived.  Hannah  More  writes 
in  a  1775  letter:  "I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  .  .  .  The  party  consisted  of  herself  [Mrs.  Montagu] ,  Mrs. 
Carter,  Dr  Johnson,  Solander,  and  Maty,  Mrs  Boscawen,  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  Sir  Joshua.  .  .  .  "6  In  another  note  she  records: 

Just  returned  from  spending  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  of  my  life 
with  the  female  Maecenas  of  Hill  St.:  she  engaged  me  five  or  six  days 
ago  to  dine  with  her,  and  had  assembled  half  the  wits  of  the  age.  The 
only  fault  that  charming  woman  has,  is  that  she  is  fond  of  collecting  too 
many  of  them  together  at  one  time.  There  were  nineteen  persons 
assembled  at  dinner,  but  after  the  repast,  she  has  a  method  of  dividing 
her  guests  or  rather  letting  them  assort  themselves  into  little  groups  of 
five  or  six  each,  I  spend  my  time  in  going  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
little  societies,  as  I  happened  to  like  more  or  less  the  subjects  they  were 
discussing.5 

Apparently    Mrs.    Montagu    used    a    variety    of    after-dinner    seating 
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arrangements  for  conversations,  for  Mme.  D'Arblay's  (Fanny  Burney's)  ac- 
count is  at  variance  with  Hannah  More's,  but  seems  to  describe  the  hostess's 
more  usual  method — her  famous  semi-circle: 

At  Mrs.  Montagu's  .  .  .  the  semi-circle  that  faced  the  fire  retained 
during  the  whole  evening  its  unbroken  form,  with  a  precision  that  made 
it  seem  described  by  a  Brobdignagian  compass.  The  lady  of  the  castle 
commonly  placed  herself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  curve,  so  as  to  be  courteously  visible  to  all  her  guests; 
having  the  person  of  the  highest  rank,  or  consequence,  properly  on  one 
side,  and  the  person  the  most  eminent  for  talents,  sagaciously  on  the 
other,  or  as  near  to  her  chair  and  her  converse  as  her  favouring  eye  and 
a  complacent  bow  of  the  head  could  invite  him  to  that  distinction.6 
One  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  avowed  purposes  in  staging  her  receptions  was 
to  allow  women  intellectual  companionship  with  men.  The  usual  drawing 
rooms  and  card  tables  so  much  discouraged  this  that  she  even  took  the  un- 
usual course  of  switching  from  evening  to  morning  parties.  She  describes  her 
breakfasts  as  parties  "where  cards  could  not  be  thought  of,  and  where  men- 
tal powers  were  freshest  for  conversation,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of 
gambling  and  other  fashionable  follies."7  Familiarity  with  French  salons 
and  Parisian  hostesses  affected  Mrs.  Montagu's  evening  receptions  and  her 
whole  manner,  but  these  breakfast  groups  seem  to  have  been  her  own  crea- 
tion. Madame  du  Bocage,  the  famous  French  hostess,  visited  London  and 
wrote  the  following  account  of  the  setting  and  food  at  Mrs.  Montagu's: 
In  the  morning,  breakfasts  bring  together  people  of  the  country  and 
strangers,  in  a  closet  lined  with  painted  paper  of  Pekin,  and  furnished 
with  the  choicest  movables  of  China.  A  long  table  covered  with  the 
finest  linen,  presented  to  the  view  a  thousand  glittering  cups,  which 
contained  coffee,  chocolate,  biscuits,  cream,  butter  toasts  and  exquisite 
tea.  You  must  understand  there  is  no  good  tea  to  be  had  anywhere,  but 
in  London.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  who  deserves  to  be  served  at  the 
table  of  the  gods,  poured  it  out  herself.8 
Men  and  women  together,  then,  surrounded  by  fine  furnishings  and  food, 
and  busy  in  conversation  beyond  that  of  the  small-talk  drawing  rooms, 
fulfilled  Mrs.  Montagu's  aim. 

Although  the  lady's  actual  literary  tastes  and  accomplishments  were 
highly  overrated  during  her  lifetime,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  per- 
sonal qualities  contributed  to  her  success  as  a  hostess.  Of  her  conversational 
powers  there  is  ample  description — for  example,  Mrs.  Thrale  writes: 
"Yesterday  I  had  a  conversazione.  Mrs.  Montagu  was  brilliant  in 
diamonds,  solid  in  judgment,  critical  in  talk."9  Mme.  D'Arblay  gives  a  more 
extensive  evaluation: 

Her  conversational  powers  were  of  a  truly  superior  order:  strong,  just, 
clear,  and  often  eloquent.  Her  process  in  argument,  notwithstanding 
an  earnest  solicitude  for  preeminence,  was  uniformly  polite  and  candid. 
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But  her  reputation  for  wit  seemed  always  in  her  thoughts,  marring 
their  natural  flow  and  untutored  expression.  No  sudden  start  of  talent 
urged  forth  any  precarious  opinion;  no  vivacious  new  idea  varied  her 
logical  course  of  ratiocination.  Her  smile,  though  most  generally  benig- 
nant, was  rarely  gay;  and  her  liveliest  sallies  had  a  something  of  anxiety 
rather  than  of  hilarity — till  their  success  was  ascertained  by  applause. 
Her  form  was  stately,  and  her  manners  were  dignified.  Her  face 
retained  strong  remains  of  beauty  throughout  life;  and  though  its  native 
cast  was  evidently  that  of  severity,  its  expression  was  softened  oft  in  dis- 
course by  an  almost  constant  desire  to  please.12 

The  only  judge  of  eighteenth-century  conversational  abilities  that  we  can 
assume  to  be  an  authority,  however,  is  the  greatest  talker  of  them  all,  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  spoke  of  the  lady's  powers  in  this  way:  "  'Mrs.  Montagu,  Sir, 
does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit;  but  Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinary 
woman;  she  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  always  im- 
pregnated— it  has  always  meaning.'  "  Again,  he  said:  "  'That  lady  exerts 
more  mind  than  any  person  I  ever  met  with;  Sir,  she  displays  such  powers  of 
ratiocination,  such  radiations  of  intellectual  eminence,  as  are  amazing.'  "n 

The  actual  learning  behind  Mrs.  Montagu's  talk  was  surprisingly 
wide  for  a  woman  of  her  time,  but  it  was  far  from  comparable  to  that  of  her 
male  companions.  She  knew  no  Greek,  but  could  understand  Latin.  Yet 
when  she  wanted  to  read  Longinus  and  Horace,  she  used  translations. 
Tinker  calls  her  knowledge  of  the  classics  "at  best  amateurish"  (p.  140). 
Living  languages  suited  her  more:  she  could  read  fluently  in  French  and 
Italian.  Contemporary  critical  works,  books  of  divinity,  and  classics  of 
English  poetry,  especially  Shakespeare,  she  knew  and  would  discuss,  but 
novels  she  disdained.12  Perhaps  her  comment  on  Evelina  supplies  a  partial 
reason:  "  'She  was  amazed,'  she  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  'that  so  delicate  a  girl 
could  write  so  boisterous  a  book';  to  the  'vulgarity  of  its  Captain  Mirvan, 
Madame  Duval  and  Branghtons,  she  much  preferred  the  pompousness  of 
Cecilia  and  its  Delvilles.'  "13  If  that  is  what  she  thought  of  Evelina,  it  is 
hardly  surprising,  then  to  discover  Mrs.  Montagu's  dislike  of  her  cousin 
Sterne's  masterpiece,  Tristram  Shandy. 

In  general,  Mrs.  Montagu's  knowledge  was  based  on  resources 
"somewhat  limited  and  undisciplined,"14  which  is  not  a  fault,  exactly,  but 
rather  a  misfortune.  Her  fault  was  that  she  made  a  display  of  her  shallow 
knowledge.  That  fault,  combined  with  the  influence  of  flattery,  led  her  to 
overstep  her  bounds. 

She  had  been  influential,  had  given  gifts  to  authors  and  scholars,  had 
practiced  "unostentatious  charity,"  had  been  a  loyal,  if  somewhat  mis- 
guided, patron  to  James  Beattie,  Robert  Potter,  James  Barry,  and  even  Ann 
Yearsley,  the  Bristol  milk-woman  versifier  who  turned  out  to  be  a  female 
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Chatterton  sans  suicide.  Laurence  Sterne,  too,  enjoyed  her  help,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  he  chose  her  as  his  literary  executor.  But  when  "she  mistook  her 
kind  heart  and  her  pleasant  interest  in  literature  for  the  critical  authority  of  a 
scholar  and  arbiter,  an  authority  which  can  belong  to  but  one  or  two  in  any 
age,  she  brought  down  upon  herself,  not  unnaturally,  the  wrath  of  Johnson 
and  the  scorn  of  Walpole."15  Her  three  contributions  to  Lord  Lyttleton's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760)  were  innocuous  enough;  it  was  her  cham- 
pioning of  Shakespeare  in  1769,  particularly  her  patronizing  tone,  which 
created  a  small  literary  storm.  The  work  was,  as  Tinker  says,  "somewhat 
largely  entitled"  An  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare, 
Compared  with  the  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poets,  with  some  Remarks 
upon  the  Misrepresentations  of  Mons.  de  Voltaire,  and  highly  es- 
teemed— except  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  scholars  since  1800  who  have  dis- 
covered the  author's  crucial  ignorance  of  the  Elizabethan  era!  "Who  now 
reads  Montagu?"  asks  Tinker.  "To  many  the  question  itself  will  be  un- 
intelligible; or  will  be  taken  to  refer  to  another;  yet  in  1 770  all  the  world  was 
reading  her.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  as  a  critic  she  was  esteemed 
almost  as  highly  as  Johnson  himself."16  Johnson's  opinion  of  her  prowess  as 
a  critic  was  apparent  "when  Reynolds  remarked  that  Mrs.  Montagu's  essay 
did  her  honour,"  for  the  Great  Bear  retorted:  "  'Yes,  Sir,  it  does  her  honour, 
but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honour.  I  have  indeed,  not  read  it  all.  But  when  I 
take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  packthread,  I  do  not  expect  by  looking 
further  to  find  it  embroidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  one 
sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her  book.'  "17  The  breach  with  Johnson  was 
widened  by  Mrs.  Montagu's  later  attack  on  him  for  underestimating  Lord 
Lyttleton  in  The  Lives  of  the  Poets.  They  remained  public,  cordial  friends, 
but  Johnson  never  again  spoke  of  her  "intellectual  eminence." 

In  spite  of  these  ill-fated  forays  into  the  practice  of  written  literary 
criticism,  Mrs.  Montagu's  influence  cannot  be  underestimated:  "Without 
her  there  would  have  been  no  London  salons;  for  all  existed  in  more  or  less 
conscious  imitation  of  hers."18  Without  the  salons  there  would  have  been  no 
patronage  system  to  support  struggling  authors.  But  Mrs.  Montagu's  im- 
portance goes  even  further  than  this,  for  it  was  she  who  gained  Laurence 
Sterne  an  entrance  into  the  whirling  literary  world,  and  it  was  she  who,  as  a 
relative,  knew  his  family  troubles.  Her  correspondence  gives  us  more  than 
casual  knowledge  of  his  personal  life. 

Mrs.  Montagu  and  Sterne  were  only  half  first  cousins  by  marriage,  a 
slight  kinship  which  Reginald  Blunt,  editor  of  some  of  her  letters,  explains 
in  this  way:  "Mrs.  Sterne's  mother,  Lydia  Lumley,  was  half-sister  to 
Elizabeth  Montagu's  father,  Matthew  Robinson,  both  having  had 
Elizabeth  Clarke  for  their  mother,  by  her  first  and  second  marriages."19  In 
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spite  of  this  obviously  remote  family  relationship,  Mrs.  Montagu  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  of  her  cousins'  lives.  Their  family  troubles  were  part  of  her  con- 
cern, particularly  because  she  understood  Mrs.  Sterne's  "idiosyncrasies,"  as 
Blunt  put  it.  For  this  reason  she  "was  very  much  inclined  to  take  Tristram 
Shandy's  part,  so  far  as  a  very  accurate  measure  of  his  failings  would  per- 
mit."20 Even  Matthew  Robinson,  Mrs.  Montagu's  brother,  seems  to  have 
known  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Lumley  well  enough  to  give  an  assessment  of  her 
marriage  to  Sterne.  On  30  March  1741  Robinson  wrote  to  his  sister: 
Harry  Goddard  is  here,  and  informs  me  that  our  cousin  Betty  Lumley 
is  married  to  a  Parson  who  once  delighted  in  debauchery,  who  is 
possessed  of  about  £  100  a  year  in  preferment,  and  has  a  good  prospect 
of  more.  What  hopes  our  relation  may  have  of  settling  the  affections  of  a 
light  and  fickle  man  I  know  not,  but  I  imagine  she  will  go  about  it  not 
by  means  of  beauty  but  by  the  arm  of  flesh.  In  other  respects  I  see  no 
fault  in  the  match;  no  woman  ought  to  venture  upon  the  state  of  Old 
Maiden  without  a  consciousness  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good 
nature.21 

It  sounds  as  though  Robinson's  evaluation  of  Sterne  was  based  on  hearsay; 
but  his  sense  that  "an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good  nature"  was  not  part  of  the 
woman's  makeup,  comes,  apparently,  from  first-hand  observation. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  after  receiving  her  brother's  letter,  passed  on  the  infor- 
mation to  their  sister  Sally,  adding  another  second-hand  view  of  Laurence's 
character:  "Matt  mentions  Mrs.  Sterne's  match,  of  which  he  had  an  account 
from  Harry  Goddard,  who  is  at  Bath.  Mr.  Sterne  has  a  hundred  a  year 
living,  with  a  good  prospect  of  better  preferment.  He  was  a  great  rake,  but 
being  japanned  and  married,  has  varnished  his  character."22 

The  possible  problems  in  the  Sterne  marriage  which  Elizabeth  and 
Matthew  Robinson  anticipated  did  materialize.  Twenty  years  later,  in  the 
spring  of  1761,  Sterne  wrote  to  Mrs.  Montagu  about  marital  discontent:  "I 
return  You  thanks  for  the  Interest  You  took  in  my  wife — &  there  is  not  an 
honest  Man,  who  will  not  do  me  the  Justice  to  say,  I  have  ever  given  her  the 
Character  of  as  moral  &  virtuous  a  woman  as  ever  God  made — What  Oc- 
casion'd  Discontent  ever  betwixt  us,  is  now  no  more — We  have  settled  Accts 
to  each  others  Satisfaction  &  honour — &  I  am  persuaded  shall  end  our  days 
with  out  one  word  of  reproach  or  even  Incivility."23  Apparently  he  knew  his 
cousin  well  enough  to  air  such  marital  troubles  to  her.  His  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  however,  judging  from  that  optimistic  closing,  was  less 
acute.  The  Sternes  did  quarrel  after  1761.  Mrs.  Montagu's  letter  to  Sarah 
Scott  in  1765  certainly  supplies  reasons  for  their  strife: 

I  cannot  imagine  he  [Sterne]  is  of  a  sort  to  make  a  good  husband,  and  I 
wish  his  wife  may  not  often  feel  the  want  of  money  abroad.  She  is  cer- 
tainly very  ill  tempered.  I  have  seen  many  letters  of  hers  from  York  to 
him  and  she  was  always  taking  frump  at  somebody  and  for  ever  in 
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quarrels  and  prabbles.  ...  In  the  South  of  France  she  met  Miss 
Townsend  and  Capt.  Orme,  and  instead  of  quietly  avoiding  them  she 
entered  into  violent  quarrels  till  she  cd  not  live  in  the  place.  Mrs. 
Carter  one  night  met  a  lady  who  from  thence  brought  strange  stories  of 
her  violence  and  turbulence  and  as  Tristram  was  in  another  kingdom 
this  scrape  must  be  her  own  seeking.  One  should  hardly  think  a 
woman,  unhappy  from  the  persecution  of  her  husband  wd  be  eternally 
entering  into  disputes  with  strangers;  yet  this  had  been  her  case.  All 
people  at  home  and  abroad  say  she  is  as  rude  as  a  bear  to  those  she  does 
not  like,  and  indeed  it  was  always  her  manner,  at  the  same  time  she  has 
many  good  qualities,  but  neither  conscious  virtue  nor  superior  parts 
authorize  peoples  using  their  neighbors  with  haughty  contempt  or 
bitter  sarcasms.  She  is  very  absurd  if,  having  a  domestick  enemy,  she 
tries  to  have  as  many  out  of  her  family  as  she  can  make,  but  her  father 
was  of  the  same  sort.24 

After  Sterne's  death,  Mrs.  Sterne  and  daughter  Lydia  had  severe  finan- 
cial troubles,  to  the  extent  that  collections  were  taken  to  help  them.  Mrs. 
Montagu  worked  diligently  to  aid  them,  as  her  correspondence  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York  shows,  yet  she  did  not  deceive  herself  about  Mrs. 
Sterne's  failings.  In  an  April,  1 768,  letter  she  comments  to  Mrs.  Scott:  "The 
only  thing  for  these  people  would  be  to  board  in  a  cheap  place,  but  my  good 
cousin  is  si  tracassiere,  she  puts  every  Town  into  a  combustion  in  a 
month."25  The  most  famous  description  Mrs.  Montagu  gave  of  her  cousin 
appears  in  a  letter,  addressee  unknown,  which  Curtis  tentatively  dates  as 
being  written  in  the  same  year— 1768.  "Mrs.  Sterne  is  a  woman  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  has  many  virtues,  but  they  stand  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine, ready  to  go  forth  in  sharp  arrows  on  the  least  supposed  offence;  she 
would  not  do  a  wrong  thing,  but  she  does  right  things  in  a  very  unpleasing 
manner,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  her  is  to  keep  a  due  dis- 
tance. I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Sterne  since  I  was  a  girl  in  hanging  sleeves,  but  I 
know  her  character  well."26  And  indeed  she  did:  all  other  accounts  of  Mrs. 
Sterne  bear  out  the  "fretful  porcupine"  image. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  words  about  Mrs.  Sterne  recorded  in  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Laurence  Sterne,  the  two  correspondents 
assessed  each  other's  personality.  After  her  "he  was  a  great  rake"  estimate 
in  the  letter  telling  of  his  marriage,  Mrs.  Montagu  toned  down  her  censure 
of  his  levity  and  recommended  the  novelist  highly  to  her  sister,  then  staying 
at  Bath: 

Not  knowing  what  temptations  the  town  of  Bath  may  offer,  I  have  sent 
you  the  deepest  Divine,  the  profoundest  casuist,  the  most  serious  (on 
paper)  the  reformed  Church  affords.  I  suppose  from  the  description  you 
will  euess  this  grave  and  sage?  personage  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Rev"  Mr.  Sterne.  I  will  venture  to  say  for  him,  that  whatever  he  may 
want  in  seriousness  he  makes  up  in  good  nature.  He  is  full  of  the  milk 
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of  human  kindness,  harmless  as  a  child,  but  often  a  naughty  boy,  and 
a  little  apt  to  dirty  his  frock.  On  the  whole  I  recommend  him  to  your 
friendship.27 

A  few  days  later,  after  receiving  word  from  Mrs.  Scott  that  Sterne  had  in- 
deed visited,  Mrs.  Montagu  wrote: 

I  am  glad  Tristram  gave  you  some  entertainment;  I  can  never  send  you 
such  another.  The  extravagant  applause  that  was  at  first  given  to  his 
works  turn'd  his  head  with  vanity.  He  was  received  abroad  with  great 
distinction  which  made  him  still  more  vain,  so  that  he  really  believes  his 
book  to  be  the  finest  thing  the  age  has  produced.  The  age  has  graced 
him,  he  has  disgraced  the  age.  ...  I  like  Tristram  better  than  his 
book.  He  had  a  world  of  good  nature,  he  never  hurt  any  one  with  his 
witt,  he  treats  asses  on  two  legs  as  well  and  gently  as  he  does  that  four 
legged  one  in  his  book.  A  man  of  witts,  and  such  he  certainly  is  with  all 
his  oddities,  that  never  makes  use  of  the  sharp  weapon  at  his  side  to 
alarm  or  to  wound  his  neighbour,  deserves  much  indulgence.28 
One  suspects  that  Mrs.  Montagu  reconsidered  her  opinion  of  Sterne  shortly 
after  writing  these  notes  because  upon  his  return  to  London,  and  perhaps 
after  she  had  read  more  of  Tristram  Shandy,  she  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Scott 
which  differs  markedly  from  the  two  former  ones.  Temperature  is  the  key 
difference;  the  Queen  of  the  Blues  also  had  a  blue  nose.  "I  have  not  seen  the 
great  Tristram  since  his  return  except  at  the  Drawing  Room,  where  he  told 
me  he  left  you  pretty  well.  To  tell  you  truth  I  was  ashamed  to  hold  long  con- 
verse there  with  the  author  of  a  tawdry  book.  He  has  since  called  at  my  door, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  reserve  many  mornings  for  business  or  quiet."29 

Mrs.  Montagu's  displeasure  at  Sterne's  indecency  was  mixed  with 
regret  for  his  wit.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  she  spoke  of  Mrs.  Sterne's  por- 
cupine proclivities,  she  exposed  her  view  of  the  novelist,  along  with  her  own 
interpretation  of  why  she  noticed  him  at  all.  "Poor  Tristram  Shandy  had  an 
appearance  of  philanthropy  that  pleased  one,  and  made  one  forgive  in  some 
degree  his  errors.  ...  If  Tristram  gave  an  ill  example  to  the  Clergy,  if  he 
rendered  his  wife  and  daughter  unhappy,  we  must  mistake  good  humour  for 
good  nature.  By  many  humble  addresses,  he  forced  me  to  take  some  kind  of 
civil  notice  of  him;  I  assure  you  his  witt  never  attoned  with  me  for  the  in- 
decency of  his  writings,  nor  could  the  quintessence  of  all  the  witt  extracted 
from  the  most  celebrated  beaux  esprits  that  ever  existed,  make  amends  for 
one  obscure  period."  Methinks  the  lady  protesteth  too  much,  and  also  that 
she  priggishly  forgets  to  mention  that  Sterne,  the  most  lionized  author  of  his 
day,  graced  her  salon  immeasurably.  I  doubt  that  she  was  conscious  of  her 
duplicity  here,  however;  she  simply  assumed  her  own  view  to  be  always 
right.  The  tone  of  the  remainder  of  her  letter  bears  this  out,  for  only  an 
earnest  person  could  say:  "Poor  Tristram's  last  performance  was  the  best, 
his  sentimental  journey  would  not  have  misbecome  a  young  Ensign.  I  cannot 
say  it  was  suitable  to  his  serious  profession.  I  used  to  talk  in  this  severe 
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manner  to  him,  and  he  would  shed  penetent  [sic]  tears,  which  seem'd  to 
show  he  erred  from  levity,  not  malice,  and  the  great  who  encourage  such 
writings  are  most  to  blame,  for  they  seduce  the  frail  witt  to  be  guilty  of  these 
offences,  but  we  are  now  a  Nation  of  Sybarites  who  promise  rewards  only  to 
such  as  invent  some  new  pleasure."30  Mrs.  Montagu  never  spoke  tongue-in- 
cheek  so  that  excuse  for  her  Grundyism  fails. 

Laurence  Sterne  either  did  not  notice  Mrs.  Montagu's  slight  or  chose  to 
ignore  it,  for  he  continued  to  have  high  regard  for  her.  His  good  feelings  are 
indicated  by  his  decision  in  1726  to  make  her  a  sort  of  literary  executor.  He 
left  her  his  pitiful  "Memorandums  of  wishes  and  bequests,  in  case  I  should 
die  abroad,"  a  manuscript  which  supposedly  is  stained  with  his  tears.  He 
said  he  chose  her  "not  because  she  is  our  cousin — but  because  I  am  sure  she 
has  a  good  heart."21 

One  of  the  few  extant  letters  he  wrote  her,  a  "loose  letter  coming  hot 
from  the  heart,"  illustrates  what  we  can  guess  to  have  been  his  general  at- 
titude towards  his  kinswoman: 

[?June  1764]  I  was  hurried  out  of  Town  on  Wednesday  to  stay  a  night 
or  two  with  Lord  ligoniers,  otherwise  should  have  wearied  Mrs  Mon- 
tagues [sic]  knocker  (and  heaven  and  earth  too,)  all  thursday  to  have 
found  admittance — &  this  morning — Helas! — at  the  time,  that  the 
finest  Eyes  in  England  France  and  Ireland  (tho'  I  merely  put  in  Ireland 
[to]  pour  arrondir  le  Period)  are  endeavouring  to  decypher  this 
Legend,  must  the  writer  of  it  be  50  miles  on  his  way  home — here  is  a 
practical  Proof — that  Mrs  Montague  is  a  Prophetesse — a  Goddesse 
she  always  was,  wch  half  implies  it — for  such  rapidity  of  Motion  is 
proof  of  my  Leaness  at  least — and  as  Vivacity  is  often  miscall'd 
Wit — why  not  of  my  Spirituality  also — Mark!  by  Spirituality  I  mean 
nothing  ecclesiastical  or  in  the  least  analogous  to  Church  Affairs,  I  use 
the  word  in  your  own  good  natured  Sense — and  heaven  forbid  I  should 
look  further;  I  had  a  thousand  things  to  have  said  to  You,  but  the  prin- 
ciple (of  our  Civility)  would  have  been  ab*  myself — &  of  that  vile  Sub- 
ject, the  most  material,  that  I  had  left  my  ill  health  upon  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  &  that  they  who  are  rackd  &  torn  up  with  ambition — or 
whose  heads  are  aching  for  Mitres,  have  nothing  to  go  do,  but  go,  & 

there  they  will  find  it Would  Apollo,  or  the  fates,  or  any  body 

else  had  planted  me  within  a  League  of  Mrs  Montague  this  Summer, 
I  could  have  taken  my  horse  &  gone  &  fetch'd  Wit  &  Wisdome  as  I 
wanted  them — as  for  nonsense — I  am  pretty  well  provided  myself  both 
by  nature  &  Travel.  Unless  you  are  suffocated  wh  Insense,  yr 
Divinityship,  next  winter  will  you  be  so  merciful  as  to  recieve  [sic]  a 
Scruple  or  two  from  my  hands  on  Sundays  &  Saint  Days — in  the  mean 
time  like  the  Publican,  I  must  be  content  to  worship  afar  off — at  all  times 

/  have  the  Honour  to  be  (wch  is  a  proof  of  my  breeding) 

yrs  devoted 

L.  STERNE32 
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During  his  illnesses  Mrs.  Montagu  expressed  her  concern  for  him  by 
sending  medicines,  for  which  he  said:  "Thanks,  thanks — my  dear  and  Kind 
Cosin,  for  the  domestick  supply — it  is  all  I  wanted — and  this  bottle  alone 
will  be  enough  to  restore  to  me  what  I  have  lost — wn  is  a  little  strength — 
which  I  usually  regain  in  as  short  time,  as  I  lost  it.  .  .  ."33 

Shortly  before  Sterne's  death,  another  "loose  letter"  went  to  Mrs. 
Montagu.  Her  rebuff  of  him  after  Tristram  Shandy  must  have  been  far  from 
his  mind,  for  he  wrote  with  undiminished  regard  for  her: 

The  seasonable  benignity  of  dear  Mrs  Montague's  Billet,  has  extorted, 
what  neither  Sickness  or  Affliction  have  ever  had  force  to  do,  from 
me — need  I  [need]  tell  you, — that  this  was  a  couple  of  tears,  which  I 
found  necessary  to  wipe  away,  before  I  could  see,  to  tell  her — I  am  more 
thankful  &  have  a  deeper  sense  of  it,  than  if  [you]  She  had  sent  me  a 
conveyance  of  [yr]  her  Estate — &What  I  prize  more  than  that,  of  [yrj 
her  Witt  &  Talents  along  with  it — a  kind  word  or  look,  in  my  situation 
(or  indeed  in  any)  conquers  me  (if  I  was  not  conquer'd  before)  for 
ever.  .  .  . 

He  then  told  her  that  he  was  quite  ill,  yet  in  the  midst  of  writing  a 
Romance.34  And  after  asking  for  "a  very  few  Jellies,"  he  closed  with  a  state- 
ment which  is  representative  of  his  general  feeling  for  Mrs.  Montagu:  "I 
hope  in  2  or  3  days,  to  say  my  Matins  to  You — &  believe  Madame,  there  is 
no  one  worshiper  can  approach  yr  Altar  with  a  more  unblemished  Offering 
than  Yr  most  obliged  &  most  humble  Servant  L  Sterne."35 

These  quotations  from  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Sterne  suggest, 
among  other  things,  the  depth  of  her  sympathies  for  him  and  his  gratitude  to 
her.  About  the  latter:  clearly  the  Queen  of  the  Blues  provided  Sterne  with 
easy  access  to  the  world  of  the  English  literary  salon,  an  access  he  apparently 
used  frequently  and  enjoyed  immensely:  Sterne  the  social  being  loved  it,  and 
Sterne  the  auctorial  being  used  it  to  good  advantage.  Mrs.  Montagu's  per- 
sonal sympathies  in  his  struggles  with  his  wife  and  in  the  last  days  of  illness 
no  doubt  sustained  him. 

Her  sympathies,  however,  did  not  extend  to  Sterne's  major  novel  or  to 
the  whole  of  his  personality.  Tinker's  observation  about  the  influence  of 
Sterne  on  the  hostesses  of  the  French  salon  probably  applies  equally  to  his 
reception  by  Mrs.  Montagu:  "It  is  clear  that  Sterne  preferred  to  appear  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Paris  without  his  cap  and  bells.  He  realized  perhaps 
that  the  way  to  win  the  heart  of  French  ladies  was  with  his  warm  heart  and 
his  tearful  eye,  and  not  by  the  sudden  caprice  of  his  humour.  It  was  Sterne 
the  emotional  epicure,  the  professed  philanderer,  and  not  Yorick  the  jester, 
who  was  known  to  the  salons.  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Montagu,  almost  like  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse,  "shows  her  appreciation  of  Sterne's  sentimentalism."  The 
difference  is  that  the  Paris  hostess  was  in  "ignorance  of  his  Shandyism," 
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whereas  the  great  London  lady  knew  it  all  too  well.36 

Observing  the  social  and  family  relationship  between  Laurence  Sterne 
and  Elizabeth  Montagu  adds  little  to  the  understanding  of  the  art  of  Sterne's 
novels,  but  it  does  give  added  depth  to  our  understanding  of  the  novelist. 
That  understanding  depends  on  an  appreciation  of  the  unique  place  the 
literary  salon  held  in  eighteenth-century  literary  life  and  the  commanding 
position  Mrs.  Montagu  held  in  the  blue-stocking  circle. 
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THE  TOMB  AS  IMAGE: 
THE  STONES  OF  BROWNING  AND  RUSKIN 
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"And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine."  Thus  Robert  Browning's  Bishop  of 

Saint  Praxed's  Church  in  Rome,  15 ,  lying  in  his  "state  chamber,  dying  by 

degrees,"  begins  that  ultimately  futile  bargaining  with  his  noncommittal 
sons  whom  he  has  gathered  to  his  bedside.  This  dramatic  deathbed  scene, 
one  of  the  best  known  in  Western  literature,  needs  little  rehearsing  here. 
The  entire  poem  revolves  around  the  half-delirious  prelate's  obsession  with 
his  tomb.1  Already  Old  Gandolf — his  predecessor  in  the  episcopacy  and  his 
ancient  rival  in  love — occupies  the  sunny  southern  niche  he  had  wanted. 
However,  the  Bishop  has  long  plotted  to  surpass  Gandolf  in  the  splendor  of 
his  memorial  monument.  Now,  hanging  by  a  thread  of  life,  wondering,  "Do 
I  live,  am  I  dead?"  he  seeks  to  secure  the  best  possible  tomb  for  him- 
self— bargaining,  pleading,  threatening— more  and  more  skeptical  of  his 
chances  with  these  offspring  of  his,  whose  glittering  eyes  are  so  like  their 
mother's. 

The  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's,  the  title  Browning  used  when  the  poem  first 
appeared  in  Hood's  Magazine  in  1845  and  when  it  was  reprinted  in 
Dramatic  Romances  in  the  same  year,  emphasized  the  centrality  of  the  tomb 
as  image.  The  new  title,   The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's 

Church  [Rome,    15 , /  was  chosen  for  its  next  appearance  in  Dramatic 

Romances  and  Lyrics  in  1849  and  again  in  Men  and  Women  in  1863  and 
'  thereafter.2  The  concept  of  the  speaker's  calling,  and  the  word  orders,  added 
an  irony  which  made  the  title  all  the  more  effective,  not  only  because  it 
emphasized  the  Bishop's  pride — the  deadliest  of  sins,  and  especially  so  in  a 
cleric — but  because  it  called  attention  indirectly  to  the  dying  man's 
helplessness.3 

Browning's  portrait  is  that  of  a  Renaissance  Italian  whose  love  of 
choice  marble,  pure  Latin,  and  beautiful  women,  his  sensual  delight  in 
beauty  and  his  unChristlike  hatred  of  an  enemy,  his  unrepented  sins,  and  his 
perfunctory  religiosity  mark  him  as  a  humanist  whose  worldly  tastes  and 
passions  are  very  much  at  odds  with  his  vocation.  All  of  this — and  something 
more — must  have  struck  Browning's  contemporary  John  Ruskin  with  the 
force  of  a  shock  of  recognition  when  he  came  to  understand  the  poem.  His 
tribute  to  Browning's  masterful  rendition  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  these 
125  lines  of  blank  verse,  44  of  which  Ruskin  quoted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 

17 
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Modern  Painters  in  1856,  reveals  that  he  had  had  some  difficulty  in  reading 
Browning's  work,  as  indeed  many  other  readers  did,  and  do:  Ruskin 
wrote: 

I  know  no  other  piece  of  modern  English,  prose  or  poetry,  in  which 
there  is  so  much  told,  as  in  these  lines,  of  the  Renaissance  spirit, — its 
worldliness,  inconsistency,  pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of 
art,  of  luxury,  and  of  good  Latin.  It  is  nearly  all  that  I  said  of  the  central 
Renaissance  in  thirty  pages  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  put  into  as  many 
lines,  Browning's  being  also  the  antecedent  work.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
this  kind  of  concentrated  writing  needs  so  much  solution  before  the 
reader  can  fairly  get  the  good  of  it,  that  people's  patience  fails  them,  and 
they  give  the  thing  up  as  insoluble;  though,  truly,  it  ought  to  be  to  the 
current  of  common  thought  like  Saladin's  talisman,  dipped  in  clear 
water,  not  soluble  altogether,  but  making  the  element  medicinal.4 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  and  the  winter  of  1856  a  flurry  of  cor- 
respondence, poetry  readings,  literary  evenings,  and  dispatchings  of  new 
volumes  just  off  the  presses  had  taken  place  among  the  Brownings  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  a  Browning  enthusiast,5  and  Ruskin,  who  greatly 
admired  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  seemed  to  want  to  know  her 
husband's  work.  Robert  had  advance  copies  of  Men  and  Women  (due  to  be 
published  on  November  17)  sent  to  Rossetti  and  Ruskin;  and  on  November 
25  Rossetti  was  expecting  daily  to  receive  an  advance  copy  of  Ruskin's 
third  volume  of  Modern  Painters  (to  be  issued  on  January  15,  1856).  Rosset- 
ti   wrote    to    his    poet-friend    William    Allingham    that    Ruskin    had 
"rebelliously"  pronounced  the  Men  and  Women  poems  and  some  other 
poems  of  Browning's  "a  mass  of  conundrums"  and  had  insisted  that  he  "sit 
down  before  him  and  lay  siege  for  one  whole  night;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  sent  me  next  morning  a  bulky  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  B.,  in  which  I 
trust  he  told  him  he  was  the  greatest  man  since  Shakespeare."6 

Ruskin's  personal  pleasure  in  his  friendship  with  the  Brownings,  his 
empathy  with  what  they  felt  for  Italy  and  with  what  they  were  writing  about 
it,  and  about  art,  seemed  to  draw  him  to  them.  He  wrote  somewhat 
apologetically  to  Elizabeth,  probably  in  the  early  autumn  of  1855.  He  was 
apparently  unaware  that  they  had  already  left  London  for  Paris  and,  under 
the  impression  they  would  soon  be  leaving  for  Florence,  asked  for  their 
Florence  address.  He  added: 

Meantime — 1  always  meant  to  say  to  you,  and  was  always  ner- 
vous about  it — that  you  must  I  know — sometimes  wonder  at  my  not 
having  quoted  things  from  your  husbands  work,  or  yours,  which  say 
much  that  I  am  trying  to  say,  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  have  said 
it: — But  the  simple  fact  was  that  I  had'nt  strength  or  time  to  get  half  the 
things  put  down  that  I  wanted  and  I  had  always  put  off  to  the  last  a 
reference  to  my  marked  books  of  poetry,  to  put  in  this  bit  of  jewellery  in 
notes — and  I  broke  down  before  I  could  do  this.  But  I  meant  to  write  a 
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supplement,  noting  the  points  which  seem  to  me  most  to  want 
strengthening,  and  strengthen  them  by  giving  the  passage  in  which  you 
good  &  wise  &  creating  people  have  felt  the  same — and  said  it  better 
and  created  out  of  it  what  I  could  not.  Such  as  the  instance  about  the 
arches — "like  a  giants  bow,  &c  in  vision  of  poets — which  I  wanted  for 
summing  up  all  I  could  say  about  the  arch — &  so  thousands  of  other 
such  passages.7 

On  December  10,  Browning  answered  Ruskin's  letter  of  December  2, 
which  Rossetti  must  have  inspired;  Ruskin  was,  however,  sharply  critical  as 
well  as  complimentary.  "I  don't  understand  at  all! !!!!!!"  he  complained  of 
one  obscurity.8  Browning  wrote  a  long  letter  in  return,  answering 
forthrightly  all  of  Ruskin's  objections  and  saying,  among  other  things, 

We  don't  read  poetry  the  same  way,  by  the  same  law;  ...  I  know  that 
I  don't  make  out  my  conception  by  my  language,  all  poetry  being  a  put- 
ting the  infinite  within  the  finite.  You  would  have  me  paint  it  all  plain 
out,  which  can't  be;  but  by  various  artifices  I  try  to  make  shift  with 
touches  and  bits  of  outline  which  succeed  if  they  bear  the  conception 
from  me  to  you.  You  ought,  I  think,  to  keep  pace  with  the  thought  trip- 
ping from  ledge  to  ledge  of  my  'glaciers,'  as  you  call  them.  .  .  .  9 

Browning  noted  that  in  prose  one  may  be  criticized  for  elliptical  expression, 
but  that  the  business  of  the  poet  is  not  to  "tell  the  people  what  they  already 
know."  And  "a  poet's  affair  is  with  God, — to  whom  he  is  accountable,  and 
of  whom  is  his  reward;  look  elsewhere,  and  you  find  misery  enough." 

A  note  from  Ruskin  arrived  at  the  Brownings'  new  address,  3  Rue  du 
Colisee,  on  Christmas  Eve,  telling  them  soon  to  expect  his  book,  and 
Elizabeth  answered  at  once,  pleased  that  Robert's  name,  not  hers,  would  be 
in  it.10 

On  January  8,  1856,  Rossetti,  just  returned  from  ten  days  in  Paris 
where  he  had  visited  the  Brownings  and  gone  to  the  Louvre  with  Robert, 
wrote  to  Allingham  that  the  poet's  knowledge  of  Italian  art  was  beyond  that 
of  anyone  he  had  ever  met — "encyclopaedically  beyond  that  of  Ruskin 
himself.""  Soon  there  was  to  be  evidence  that  Ruskin  sought  and  used  the 
poet's  specialized  knowledge  of  art  and  poetry. 

Robert  was  engaged  in  reading  the  third  volume  of  Modern  Painters 
when  he  received  another  letter  from  Ruskin,  still  quibbling  about  Robert's 
lines,  but  now  with  a  proposal  to  recognize  him  publicly.  Robert  responded 
on  February  1,  expressing  his  delight  in  what  he  had  just  been  reading 
"around  page  ninety  six"  (probably  Chapter  IV,  "Of  the  False 
Ideal: — First  Religion,"  specifically  a  section  on  the  arts  of  painting  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  expresses  part  of  what  Ruskin  had  said 
earlier  in  The  Stones  of  Venice).  Browning  wrote  of  "the  new  touch  of  the 
spur"  given  him  by  the  letter  and,  for  almost  six  pages,  again  instructed 
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Ruskin  in  the  ways  of  poetry,  parrying  the  thrusts  of  Ruskin's  comments. 

Near  the  end  he  wrote: 

And  so  I  come  to  your  judgment  on  my  poetry.  You  know  whether  I 
should  be  proud  or  no  to  be  recognized  by  you,  as  you  propose:  also, 
despite  your  entire  goodness  and  sympathy,  whether  I  suppose  you  will 
say  one  word  that  you  do  not  think.  I  can  only  speak  to  that  goodness 
and  bid  you  try  and  know  me  before  you  make  up  your  mind — I  aim 
widely  and  want  more  than  a  glance  to  take  in  all  I  endeavor  at,  hit  or 
miss.12 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  this  letter  Browning  made  a  comment  that 
sheds  considerable  light  on  a  footnote  that  Ruskin  would  use  beneath  the 
passage  of  Browning's  poem,  whose  title  he  would  quote  inaccurately  and 
whose  text  he  would,  by  his  omissions,  effectually  censor.  Browning  wrote  in 
obvious  reply  to  a  direct  appeal  for  enlightenment: 

Now — I    have    to    answer    you    that    onion-stone    is    the    grey 

cipollino — good  for  pillars  and  the  like,  bad  for  finer  work,  thro'  its 

being  laid  coat  upon  coat,  onion-wise, — don't  I  explain  by  translating 

the  word,  and  do  you  like  it  a  whit  more? 

Six  days  later,  on  February  6,  Rossetti  (half  way  through  Ruskin's 
book  by  this  time)  answered  a  letter  from  Browning,  saying  that  Browning 
had  described  the  volume  {Modern  Painters,  III)  "very  truly"  and  com- 
mented on  the  "Religious  false  ideal"  passage.13 

Volume  Four  of  Modern  Painters  was  issued  on  April  14,  1856.  In 
Chapter  XX,  "The  Mountain  Glory,"  appeared  Browning's  poem,  a  badly 
mutilated  condensation  but  with  several  pages  of  flattering  commentary  in 
which  he  linked  Browning  with  Shakespeare  and  Longfellow,  somewhat  to 
Shakespeare's  disadvantage.14 

In  April,  pressed  for  time,  Rossetti  wrote  to  Allingham  enclosing  "two 
or  three  notes  of  Browning's,  as  a  peace-offering,"  in  lieu  of  writing  more 
himself,  adding  "You  ought  to  see  one  passage."  He  noted:  "I  agree  partly 
about  Ruskin  as  far  as  I've  read  the  4th  vol.,  but  there  are  glorious  things,  of 
course.  .  .  .  Really,  the  omissions  in  Browning's  passage  are  awful,  and  the 
union  with  Longfellow  worse.  How  I  loathe  Wishi-washi, — of  course 
without  reading  it."15 

Ruskin  had  quoted  forty-four  lines  of  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  in 
[sic]  St.  Praxed's  Church  (11.  10-29  and  51-79).  Among  the  pointed 
deletions  were  the  Bishop's  curse  (1 .  19),  the  denuding  of  the  Nymph  (1 .  61), 
the  simile  for  jasper,  "pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut"  (1.71),  the  reference  to 
the  Bishop's  bath  (1.70),  and  the  line  about  mistresses'  "great  smooth 
marbly  limbs"  (1.  75), — most  of  the  sensuous  imagery  of  the  original 
passages.  To  Browning  and  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  poet,  as  to  the  modern 
reader,  what  Ruskin  had  done  was  a  sheer  desecration  of  the  poem,  though 
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Ruskin  conceded  that  he  was  quoting  for  his  own  purpose  and  that  his 
omissions  weakened  the  poem.16 

Ruskin's  "purpose"  was  clear  enough.  Whatever  his  private  reasons, 
and  he  was  still  having  trouble  with  some  of  Browning's  practices  with  the 
language  ("Your  graver  reproach,"  Browning  wrote  on  February  1),  Rus- 
kin had  quoted  enough  to  demonstrate  what  he  wanted.  He  had  been 
forcibly  struck,  first  of  all,  by  the  similarity  of  the  subject  both  he  and 
Browning  had  dealt  with.  But  what  must  have  seemed  to  Ruskin  so  extraor- 
dinary was  that,  though  he  had  treated  the  material  in  a  completely  different 
style,  he  too  had  chosen  the  Renaissance  tomb  for  his  primary  example  to 
support  his  thesis  about  the  decline  of  Venice.  In  the  third  volume  of  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  subtitled  The  Fall  and  Examples  of  the  Architecture  of 
Venice,  which  he  had  published  in  1853,  he  had  written  a  long  passage  in 
Chapter  Two  (Sections  37-86)  describing  in  close  detail,  and  with  many 
digressions,  the  tombs  of  the  famous,  with  moralizing  interpretations  of 
their  architectural  features.  He  regarded  "a  discussion  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments"  of  Venice  "as  affording  the  most  interesting  and  striking  in- 
stance by  which  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  Gothic  and  the 
Renaissance  spirit."17  What  he  found  in  Browning's  poem  about  the  dying 
Bishop  and  his  tomb  was  one  of  those  "bits  of  jewellery,"  an  illustration  that 
"strengthened"  his  material,  that  "said  it  better  and  created  out  of  it"  what 
he  could  not,  as  he  had  admitted  in  that  earlier  letter. 

The  transition  in  "the  moral  temper  of  the  falling  Venetians,"  Ruskin 
wrote,  was  from  "pride  to  infidelity,  and  from  infidelity  to  the  unscrupulous 
pursuit  of  pleasure."18  Pride  was  analyzed  as  Pride  of  Science,  Pride  of 
State,  and  Pride  of  System;  it  is  under  Pride  of  State  that  he  described  the 
tombs  of  the  Venetian  worthies — doges,  dogaresses,  admirals,  ambassadors, 
knights,  nobles,  and  churchmen — and  directly  related  the  characteristic  ar- 
tistry of  the  sculptured  stones  to  the  decline  of  Venetian  piety.19 

In  Ruskin's  terms,  Early  Renaissance  was  the  period  during  which 
Gothic  architecture  was  corrupted;  Central  or  Roman  Renaissance  was  the 
"perfectly  formed  style"  beginning  around  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (Ruskin  meant  no  compliment  by  his  adverb);  and  what  followed 
(beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century)  was  a  debasement  of 
Roman  Renaissance  itself — the  Grotesque  Renaissance.  The  period  he 
referred  to  as  Central  or  Roman  Renaissance  began  in  the  fifteenth  century: 
moreover,  "the  revival  of  Latin  literature  both  led  to  its  adoption  and 
directed  its  form  ....  In  the  treatment  of  all  details,  it  was  exclusively 
Latin "20 

"In  its  purest  and  fullest  form,"  this  architecture  represented  "the  true 
antagonist  of  the  Gothic  school";  Ruskin's  principal  purpose  in  The  Stones 
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of  Venice  was  to  demonstrate  that  Gothic  (his  subject  in  Volume  Two)  was 
"most  noble  and  beautiful"  and  that  the  "antagonistic  Renaissance"  was, 
"in  the  main,  unworthy  and  unadmirable,  whatever  perfection  of  a  certain 
kind  it  may  possess.  .  .  .  "21 

Ruskin,  of  course,  was  the  outstanding  champion  of  Gothic  and  its  most 
articulate  Victorian  advocate.  Gothic,  he  maintained,  showed  "a  sympathy 
with  men  of  ordinary  minds  and  hearts,"  and  its  "quaint  fancy,  rich  orna- 
ment, bright  colour"  was,  if  rude,  at  least  honest.  But  because  of  its  in- 
sistence on  accurate  knowledge  and  perfect  execution  (Pride  of  Science),  he 
held  that  Renaissance  art  was  exactly  the  contrary:  "in  its  proud  breeding, 
its  rigid  formalism,  its  perfect  finish,  its  cold  tranquility"  it  was  an  elitist 
art,  for  academy  and  court  but  not  for  ordinary  men.22  Ruskin  believed  in 
"some  daily  bread  for  the  multitude." 

In  the  new  precision  and  accurate  law  of  the  classical  forms,   [the 
world]  perceived  something  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  setting  forth  of 
state  in  an  appalling  manner;  princes  delighted  in  it,  and  courtiers.  The 
Gothic  was  good  for  God's  worship,  but  this  was  good  for  man's 
worship.23 
Thus  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  imagery  of  Browning's  poem  Ruskin  saw 
his  own  work  illuminated.  To  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  thirty  or  so  pages 
devoted  to  the  details  of  tombs,  Ruskin  touched  on  the  very  details  that  make 
Browning's  poem  so  vivid.  The  irony  of  the  Bishop's  worldly  pride,  for  ex- 
ample,   is    strikingly    paralleled:    his    "ELUCESCEBAT"    ("He   was 
famous")  is  echoed  in  the  arrogance  of  an  epitaph — "singularly  character- 
istic of  the  period" — which  Ruskin  translated  from  the  inscription  on  a  tomb 
in  the  church  of  the  Frari: 

James  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Paphos,  who  conquered  the  Turks  in  war, 
himself  in  peace,  transported  from  a  noble  family  among  the  Venetians 
to  a  nobler  among  the  angels,  laid  here,  expects  the  noblest  crown, 
which  the  j  ust  J  udge  shall  give  to  him  in  that  last  day.  He  lived  the  years 
of  Plato.  He  died  24th  March  1547.24 
(The  italics  are  mine.) 

"The  mingled  classicism  and  carnal  pride  of  this  epitaph  surely  need  no 
comment,"  Ruskin  commented,  as  indeed  he  had  commented  elsewhere: 
episcopal  authority  depends,  he  wrote,  "for  all  its  impressiveness  on  the 
utter  absence  of  any  expression  either  of  pride  or  self-indulgence."25  He  had 
observed  the  Venetians'  rediscovery  of  "pure  Latin":  "the  writers  of  this 
age  were  generally  anxious  to  make  the  world  aware  that  they  understood 
the  degrees  of  comparison,  and  a  large  number  of  epitaphs  are  principally 
constructed  with  this  object"26;  hence,  "nobili,"  "nobiliorem,"  "nobilis- 
simam,"  on  Pesaro's  tomb. 

They  discovered  suddenly  that  the  world  for  ten  centuries  had  been 
living  in  an  ungrammatical  manner,  and  they  made  it  forthwith  the  end 
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of  human  existence  to  be  grammatical.  And  it  mattered  thenceforth 
nothing  what  was  done,  so  only  that  it  was  said  with  scholarship  and 
done  with  system.  Falsehood  in  a  Ciceronian  dialect  had  no  opposers; 
truth  in  patois  no  listeners.27 
In  retrospect,  Ruskin  must  have  recognized  the  "picked  phrases"  of  the 
Bishop  of  Paphos'  inscription  as  the  very  thing  that  Browning's  Bishop 
relishes:  "marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet."  Browning's  character 
demonstrates  the  Renaissance  man's  reverence  for  the  purest  classic  Latin  in 
the  style  of  Cicero,  which  he  wants  for  his  own  epitaph.  But  for  Gandolf,  for 
whose  inscription,  it  has  been  postulated,  the  vengeful  Bishop  was  respon- 
sible:28 

Tully,  my  masters?  Ulpian  serves  his  need! 

(1.79) 
Aha,  ELUCESCEBAT  quoth  our  friend? 
No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best! 

(11.  99-100) 
Ruskin  gave  numerous  examples  of  the  change  that  may  be  observed  in  the 
language  carved  on  the  Venetian  tombs,  from  the  earlier  decadent  Venetian 
Latin  (he  cites  the  inscriptions  of  Jacopo  Cavalli,  A.  D.  1384:  "one  is  in 
curious  Italian,  the  other  in  still  more  curious  Latin")29  to  the  grammatical 
precision  of  the  Ciceronian  style  in  the  later  inscriptions. 

However,  "marble's  language"  has  other  dimensions,  and  stones  may 
speak  a  message  of  their  own,  as  both  Browning  and  Ruskin  were  aware. 
There  is  history  in  them.  By  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in 
every  piece  of  marble,  [their  colours]  record  the  means  by  which  that 
marble  has  been  produced,  and  the  successive  changes  through  which  it 
has  passed.  And  in  all  their  veins  and  zones,  and  flame-like  stainings, 
or  broken  and  disconnected  lines,  they  write  various  legends,  never  un- 
true, of  the  former  political  state  of  the  mountain  kingdom  to  which 
they  belonged,  of  its  infirmities  and  fortitudes,  convulsions  and  con- 
solidations, from  the  beginning  of  time.  .  .  .  Now  if  we  were  never  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  anything  but  real  marbles,  this  language  of  theirs 
would  soon  begin  to  be  understood;  .  .  .  and  we  should  be  led  on  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  until  even  the  unsculptured  walls  of  our 
streets  became  to  us  volumes  as  precious  as  those  of  our  libraries.30 
However,  there  was  more.  Stones  could  also  denote  status,  rank,  posi- 
tion in  life.  For  their  subtler  information  and  their  implications  for  the  Pride 
of  State,  Ruskin  extracts  a  passage  on  the  nature  of  stones  from  a  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  books  of  Averulinus,  a  Florentine  architect  (ca.  1460): 
As  there  are  three  genera  of  men, — that  is  to  say,  nobles,  men  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  rustics, — so  it  appears  that  there  are  of  stones.  For 
the  marbles  and  common  stones  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  set 
forth  the  rustics.  The  porphyries  and  alabasters,  and  the  other  harder 
stones  of  mingled  quality,  represent  the  middle  classes,  if  we  are  to  deal 
in  comparisons;  and  by  means  of  these  the  ancients  adorned  their 
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temples  with  incrustations  and  ornaments  in  a  magnificent  manner. 
And  after  these  come  the  chalcedonies  and  sardonyxes,  etc.,  which  are 
so  transparent  that  no  spot  can  exist  in  them  without  its  being  seen. 
Thus  let  men  endowed  with  nobility  lead  a  life  in  which  no  spot  can  be 
found.31 
Not  only  do  stones  record  history;  their  very  nature  becomes  a  means  of  con- 
veying a  social  message. 

In  the  matter  of  the  properties,  the  appropriateness,  and  indeed  the 
hierarchy  of  stones,  Browning  was  altogether  as  knowledgeable  as  Ruskin. 
A  phenomenally  acute  observer  himself,  Ruskin  recognized  the  poet's  sen- 
sitivity in  an  area  so  close  to  his  own  special  interests;  thus,  in  his  encomium 
in  Modern  Painters: 

Robert  Browning  is  unerring  in  every  sentence  he  writes  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  always  vital,  right,  and  profound;  .  .  .  there  is  hardly  a  principal 
of  art  connected  with  the  mediaeval  temper,  that  he  has  not  struck  upon 
in  those  seemingly  careless  and  too  rugged  rhymes  of  his.  There  is  a 
curious  instance,  by  the  way,  in  a  short  poem  referring  to  this  very  sub- 
ject of  tomb  and  image  sculpture;  and  illustrating  just  one  of  those 
phases  of  local  human  character  which  .  .  .  was  specially  Italian  and 
un-English.  ...  I  mean  the  kind  of  admiration  with  which  a  southern 
artist  regarded  the  stone  he  worked  in;  and  the  pride  which  populace  or 
priest  took  in  the  possession  of  precious  mountain  substance,  worked 
into  the  pavements  of  their  cathedrals,  and  the  shafts  of  their  tombs.32 
Beginning  at  the  lines  "As  here  I  lie/In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by 
degrees,"  the  passage  from  Browning  which  Ruskin  then  quoted  included 
those  lines  which  mention  basalt  (1.  25),  peach-blossom  marble  (1.  29), 
antique-black  (1.54),  travertine  (1.   66),  and  jasper  (1.   1168  and  72). 
Ruskin's  footnote  to  the  passage  (mentioned  earlier)  identified  antique- 
black  as  the  "more  familiar"  Nero  Antico;  then  added,  "but  Browning  does 
right  in  translating;  as  afterwards  'cipollino'  into  'onion-stone.'  Our  stupid 
habit  of  using  foreign  words  without  translation  is  continually  losing  us  half 
the  force  of  the  foreign  language.  How  many  travellers  hearing  the  term 
'cipollino'  recognize  the  intended  sense  of  a  stone  splitting  into  concentric 
coats,  like  an  onion?"33  The  note,  like  many  of  Ruskin's  footnotes,  is 
amusing.  It  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  Browning's  letter  of  February  1 , 
1856,  from  Paris,  in  which  he  had  translated  and  interpreted  the  word 
cipollino  for  Ruskin's  benefit. 

Yet  both  men,  after  all,  were  right.  Stones  do  talk,  and  both  of  them 
knew  the  language.  Observe  the  succinctness  and  Tightness  of  Browning's 
use  of  paltry  (i.e.,  ragged)  onion-stone  and  the  beggar's  moldy  travertine  for 
their  connotations  of  class  distinctions;  as  well  as  the  sweating  gritstone 
which  the  Bishop  fears  will  be  used  for  his  tomb;  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  mere 
thought  of  which  causes  him  to  invoke  God's  name  in  a  gasp;34  and  the 
jasper  and  exquisite  marbles  which  he  yearns  for  and  associates  with 
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desirable  things  like  pistachio-nuts,  red  wine,  and  the  limbs  of  mistresses. 
Browning's  use  of  stones  is  subtle,  authentic,  and  consistent.  Ironically,  the 
Bishop's  last  words  reveal  his  uneasy  satisfaction  with  having  seen  to  it  that 
his  rival  lies— however  temporarily — in  inferior  onion-stone.  He  fears  it 
may  be  his  own  fate,35  as  well.  Ruskin  rightly  recognized  the  fitness  of 
Browning's  use  of  stones  which  easily  deteriorate  or  suggest  inferior  status, 
and  those  which  connote  rank  and  power;  and  he  saw  that  it  corroborated 
his  own  theory  of  the  decay  and  decline,  not  only  of  the  power  of  a  nation, 
but  of  a  whole  moral  and  aesthetic  world  that  had  given  way  to  pride  and 
indulgence.36 

We  witness  the  petrification  of  the  Bishop  in  his  own  imagination; — he 
is  already  become  his  own  effigy,37  his  feet  stretched  forth  "straight  as  stone 
can  point" — and  his  bedclothes  seem  to  him  like  a  sculptured  pall.  And 
though  he  actually  lies  in  bed  in  his  state-chamber,  in  his  thoughts  he  is 
already  in  his  church  in  gloating  confrontation  with  the  dead  antagonist,  en- 
tombed in  stone  that  after  all  may  not  be  eternal.  At  last,  thoughts  of  his  own 
mortal  dissolution  impinge — 

Gritstone,  a-crumble!  Clammy  squares  which  sweat 

As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through — 

And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world! 

(11.  116-118) 
Nor  is  there  any  "comfort"  on  his  "entablature." 

In  fact,  a  similar  decay  or  debasement  may  be  observed  in  the  art  of 
the  Bishop's  frieze:  the  "superbly  declining  series  of  bas-reliefs."38  The 
Bishop's  indiscriminate  mingling  there  of  Christian  and  Pagan 
forms — Pans,  Nymphs,  tripod,  thyrsus,  vases,  the  Savior,  St.  Praxed,  and 
Moses — seems,  if  irreverent,  at  least  typical  of  what  Renaissance  tombs  did, 
in  fact,  portray.  Here,  too,  Ruskin  must  have  discovered  a  corroboration  of 
his  own  opinions.  Once  classic  details  began  to  appear  and  combine  with  the 
Christian  elements,  the  Venetian  tombs  became  an  incongruous  jumble  of 
images,  progressively  more  distasteful  to  Ruskin.  He  admired  the  earlier 
thirteenth-century  tombs  in  which  the  simplicity  and  Gothic  sincerity  of  the 
sarcophagus  with  canopy,  carvings  of  Christ,  Madonna,  saints,  sometimes 
mourners,  crosses,  a  recumbent  lifesize  effigy,  and  brief,  modest  inscriptions 
seemed  appropriate.  However,  the  tombs  of  the  later  ages  displayed  statues 
of  the  Virtues,  elaborate  carvings,  animated  and  strained  figures,  Apollo, 
angels,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  virgins,  the  Muses,  negro  caryatides,  monsters, 
and  genii.  "Incidents  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Exodus  seemed  to  come  within 
the  same  degree  of  credibility."39  The  recumbent  figure  rose  to  one  elbow 
and  looked  around.  At  last,  the  "statue  rose"  and  stood,  "like  an  actor  upon 
a  stage,"  in  front  of  the  tomb,  surrounded  by  symbols  of  power,  pomp, 
adulation,  flattery,  or  insolence.40 
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In  Browning's  poem  the  unseemliness  of  a  naughty  Pan  twitching  the 
last  garment  from  a  Nymph  (as  sepulchral  ornamentation)  is  apparent. 
What  happens  to  the  concept  of  the  Bishop's  frieze  as  the  end  approaches  is 
significant,  though  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Ruskin's  quotation.  The  sense 
of  insecurity,  discord,  tension,  and  finally  of  terror  that  the  Bishop  reveals  in 
lines  101-1 18  parallels  the  distortive,  clownish,  bestial  elements  in  the  art 
that  Ruskin  described  as  the  grotesque,  following  the  Central  Renaissance. 
The  Bishop's  demand  for  a  tomb  "All  lapis,  all"  is  utterly  irrational. 
Visions  of  his  sons  as  rapacious  murderers — eating  his  heart  or  stabbing  him 
with  ingratitude — are  intensely  felt  metaphorical  acts.  The  lynx's  struggle 
brings  down  the  thyrsus.  All  is  disharmony,  terror,  grotesquerie  as  prelude 
to  the  inevitable  fact  of  facing  his  own  disintegration  down  through  the 
"clammy  squares."  The  elaborate  decoration  of  the  frieze  combines  with 
elements  of  dislocation  and  discord  to  connect  the  disintegration  of  art  with 
the  Bishop's  own  crumbling  world. 

But  Browning's  method  was  subtle,  implicit.  "In  asking  for  more  ul- 
timates  you  must  accept  less  mediates,"  he  had  written  to  Ruskin:  "All 
poetry  is  a  putting  the  infinite  within  the  finite.  You  would  have  me  paint  it 
all  plain  out,  which  can't  be.  .  .  .  " 

Ruskin's  method,  obviously,  was  to  paint  it  all  plain  out.  The  riches  of 
his  volume  are  impressive  for  their  variety,  erudition,  and  felicity,  and  the 
meticulous  prose  style,  over  which  he  labored,  by  his  own  confession,  is  often 
pleasing,  surprisingly  witty,  and  readable,  though  all  too  frequently  marred 
by  too-explicit  didacticism.  But  to  deal  with  fewer  "mediates"  seems  to 
have  been  beyond  his  considerable  powers  of  composition. 

If  ever  the  impact  of  Browning's  dramatic  method  is  apparent,  it  is  in 
the  comparison  of  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  Church  and 
the  pertinent  passage  in  Ruskin's  The  Stones  of  Venice,  a  comparison  that 
was  proposed  by  the  one  author  and  agreed  to  by  the  other.  That  both 
authors  found  sermons  in  stones  may  be  inferred,  and  certainly  both  found 
central  images  in  tombs.  Ruskin  saw  in  Browning's  poem  a  confirmation  of 
his  current  theory,  a  capsule  of  the  worldliness,  paganism,  and  evil  that  he 
saw  in  the  later  Renaissance.  Browning  saw,  in  Renaissance  Italy,  a  vivid, 
suggestive  world,  a  setting  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  life  itself  through 
a  complex  character,  a  "putting  the  infinite  within  the  finite." 
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If,  in  a  pluralistic  world,  Christian  theology  is  to  retain  a  hearing  in 
the  current  discussions  of  revolutionary  violence,  then  theologians  must  be 
able  to  base  their  conclusions  on  a  foundation  that  is  as  reasonable  as  possi- 
ble. Only  if  such  a  foundation  is  located  can  the  distinctive  contribution  of 
the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  be  effectively  presented  and  focused  on  the 
problems  connected  with  the  employment  of  violence,  the  levels  and  extent 
of  its  use.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  argue  that  the  biblical  tradition 
(especially  in  the  symbol  of  the  Kingdom  of  God)  and  the  human  drive-to- 
understand  share  a  commitment  to  a  world  wherein  reason  and  under- 
standing are  appropriate  means  for  apprehending  the  events  of  the  world. 
The  use  of  violence  may  thus  be  seen  as  acceptable,  provided  that  definite 
principles  can  be  invoked  which  will  contain  and  limit  that  use. 

Four  theses  will  probe  the  question  of  whether  a  proper  theological 
concept  for  the  discussion  of  violence  can  be  found.  The  questions  behind  the 
theses  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  Can  theology  ground  its  claims  to  judgment  on  the  basis  of  the 
revelation  of  a  transcendent  power? 

2.  Can  the  revelation  given  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  be  ap- 
propriated on  such  a  foundation? 

3.  Can  an  effective  method  be  found  to  mediate  between  the  biblical 
tradition  and  the  current  discussions? 

4.  Is  there  in  the  human  condition  any  hope  of  restricting  the  use  of 
violence? 

Unless  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  found,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  rich  biblical  tradition  can  be  linked  to  the  relentless  human  drive  to  un- 
derstand. If,  however,  that  connection  can  be  made,  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
focus  both  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  and  human  intelligence  on  the 
question  of  revolutionary  violence. 

THESIS  I 

AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  ITS 
RELATED  SYSTEM  OF  VALUES  HAS  BEEN  SERIOUSLY  CHALLENGED, 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY  MUST  DEVISE  NEW  AND  RELIABLE 
NORMS  FOR  ETHICAL  JUDGMENT.     SUCH  NORMS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND 
NOT  THROUGH  METAPHYSICAL  INTUITION,  BUT  IN  THE  EXIGEN- 
CIES   OF     CERTAIN     RECURRENT    OPERATIONS     OF    HUMAN    UN- 
DERSTANDING. 

In  our  time  only  a  few  isolated  sects  structure  their  ethical  decisions  ac- 
cording to  literal  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 
More  commonly,  the  churches  of  the  Christian  community  interpret  biblical 
imperatives  by  means  of  historical  exegesis.  They  employ  methods  of  inter- 
pretation commonly  termed  "critical."  That  is,  biblical  passages  are  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  their  origin,  setting,  authorship,  and  style.  Such  factors 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  theological  and  ethical  meanings  associated  with  a 
text  and  affect  the  application  of  a  text  to  a  particular  problem. 

These  critical  procedures  have  opened  new  avenues  of  approach  to  such 
crucial  texts  as  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  20:1-17).'  The  "com- 
mandments" are  no  longer  viewed  as  having  been  direct  prescriptions  for 
leading  a  moral  life.  Essentially  negative  and  sketchy,  they  can  hardly  have 
qualified  as  moral  laws.  On  the  contrary,  ancient  Israel  understood  them  in 
the  context  of  the  cult  and  faith  of  the  community,  not  in  the  strict  confines  of 
legalism.  For  that  nation,  the  very  presence  of  these  words  in  the  community 
was  proof  of  God's  continuing  presence  and  of  the  permanence  of  the  divine 
covenant  with  the  people.  Far  from  constituting  a  rigid  law  for  timeless 
application,  these  words  of  Yahweh,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  were  open  to 
creative  and  contextual  application.  In  his  definitive  study  of  Hebrew 
theology,  Gerhard  von  Rad  has  written: 

Israel  regarded  the  will  of  Yahweh  as  extremely  flexible,  ever  and 
again  adapting  itself  to  each  situation  where  there  had  been  religious, 
political,  or  economic  change.  Leaving  the  ossification  of  the  post- 
exilic  period  out  of  the  picture,  Yahweh's  will  for  justice  positively 
never  stood  absolutely  above  time  for  Israel,  for  every  generation  was 
summoned  anew  to  hearken  to  it  as  valid  for  itself  and  to  make  it  out 
for  itself.2 

The  evidence  that  the  tradition  did  harden  into  legalism  after  the  exile  (586- 
538  B.C.)  serves  as  a  constant  warning  that  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
present  may  repeat  that  tendency.  By  going  behind  the  text  to  its  original 
and  more  creative  setting,  historical  investigation  has  contributed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Christian  community. 

Modern  critical  methods  of  interpretation  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  science  with  its  inductive  procedures  of  inquiry.  The  model  of 
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research  that  has  captivated  the  modern  consciousness  is  the  empirical 
method,  in  which  one  first  forms  a  hypothesis  and  then  gathers  data  to  test 
the  relationship  of  the  hypothesis  to  phenomena.  Repeated  success  promotes 
the  hypothesis  to  a  theory  and,  ultimately,  to  a  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  for  example,  these  texts  no 
longer  win  our  allegiance  simply  because  they  appear  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
win  our  support  they  must  be  shown  to  contain  valid  insights  into  the 
manner  in  which  human  affairs  should  be  conducted.3  If  these  texts  do  not 
afford  a  level  of  insight  comparable  to  that  gained  through  the  social  and 
natural  sciences,  then  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  their  being  widely  accepted  to- 
day. 

According  to  the  canons  of  scientific  method,  the  rich  and  suggestive 
world  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  trained  on  the  events  and  movements  of  the 
present.  To  the  extent  that  trends  and  patterns  emerge  and  the  data  become 
intelligible,  to  that  extent  the  tradition  can  be  said  to  be  true.  In  this  fashion 
the  empirical  method  of  inquiry  provides  the  modern  Christian  community 
with  a  device  for  assessing  the  status  of  its  faith  through  a  continuing  conver- 
sation with  the  course  of  history. 

Just  as  Israel  had  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  covenant  in  every 
age,  so  too  the  modern  community  of  the  covenant  must  continuously 
reshape  the  meaning  of  its  tradition.  The  memories  and  hopes  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  have  been  tempered  by  the  fires  of  history,  and  by  way  of 
the  empirical  method  of  investigation,  they  lead  back  to  history  through  the 
ever-renewed  efforts  of  the  community  to  claim  the  validity  of  this  tradition 
in  new  circumstances.  The  ability  of  this  tradition  to  give  guidance  to  the 
current  situation  determines  its  credibility  and  defines  the  limits  of  its 
authority. 

Yet  it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  the  methods  of  the  natural  science 
and  the  social  sciences  can  be  slavishly  imitated  by  theology.4  On  the  con- 
trary, because  the  scope  of  theological  affirmations  stretches  back  into  pre- 
history and  forward  into  an  unknown  and  eschatological  future,  the  degree 
of  certitude  and  the  confidence  of  exact  description  must  inevitably  be 
weaker  in  theology  than  it  is  in  those  sciences.  Proofs  that  would 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  theological  claims  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
theologian,  just  as  surely  as  proofs  to  the  contrary  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
non-believer.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  historical  processes,  neither 
believer  nor  non-believer  can,  by  any  method,  give  a  full  accounting  of  the 
totality  of  history.  In  every  religious  statement,  as  in  every  denial  of  religious 
statements,  there  remains  an  element  of  mystery  represented  by  the  un- 
fathomable reaches  of  the  past  and  the  unknown  projection  of  the  future.5 

These   vast   and  puzzling  dimensions  of  our  self-awareness   have 
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replaced  the  more  traditional  certainties  of  the  "four  last  things":  death, 
judgment,  heaven,  and  hell.  Where  God  once  stood  in  our  path  as  a  self- 
evident  power,  many  today  find  only  darkness  and  uncertainty.6  This  fact 
cannot  but  have  significance  for  the  manner  in  which  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  make  decisions  and  form  judgments  when  faced  with  con- 
temporary theological  and  ethical  issues.  When  the  former  certitudes  have 
been  discredited  or  at  least  discarded  under  the  impact  of  modern  skepticism 
and  empiricism,  Christian  theology  must  commit  itself  to  new  methods  of 
discovery  and  affirmation,  empirical  in  character,  critical  in  their  func- 
tioning, and  promising  in  their  ability  to  probe  the  traditional  claims  of  the 
community  of  faith. 

Is  this  an  abandonment  of  the  Christian  tradition?  It  might  be  that  if 
the  method  concerned  were  the  methods  of  science  as  these  were  interpreted 
by  the  Logical  Positivist  school.7  Their  fascination  with  the  empirical 
precluded  the  possibility  of  other  realms  of  being  besides  the  physical.  But  if 
a  position  can  be  articulated  which  would  ground  the  scientific  method  of  in- 
vestigation as  well  as  provide  initial  justification  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, then  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Christian  community  to  accept  the  in- 
ductive method  without  abandoning  its  peculiar  subject  matter. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  metaphysical  presuppositions  of  earlier  ages 
and  to  the  narrow  positivism  of  our  own  time,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
returning  to  the  knowing  subject  and  the  operations  of  human  understand- 
ing that  are  the  prior  conditions  for  the  possibility  of  both  empirical  and 
metaphysical  knowledge.8  By  means  of  these  open-ended  and  transcending 
operations  all  possible  data  are  apprehended  and  every  possible  judgment  is 
passed.  Scientist  and  metaphysician  alike  use  the  same  operations  of  human 
intelligence  to  gather  data,  attend  to  the  data,  formulate  patterns  for  inter- 
preting the  data,  judge  the  merits  of  these  patterns,  and  finally  decide  upon 
an  appropriate  course  of  action. 

These  operations  are  four:  experience,  understanding,  judgment,  and 
deliberation.  The  human  person  is  conscious  first  as  one  who  experiences 
the  world  and  the  self.  But  a  further  dimension  of  consciousness  is  attained 
when  the  person  formulates  and  defines  what  has  been  experienced.  A  new 
plateau  is  reached  when,  in  comparing  the  mental  construct  with  the  occa- 
sion of  experience,  a  judgment  of  the  truth  of  that  construct  can  be  given. 
This  is  the  reflective  action  of  giving  or  withholding  assent  to  what  is  un- 
derstood. Finally,  a  fourth  stage  appears  when  the  person  deliberates  on  a 
course  of  action  appropriate  to  what  has  been  judged  to  be  true.  This  action 
may  involve  some  constructive  work  in  the  area  of  ethical  activity.  But  it  may 
also  be  a  decision  to  review  and  repeat  the  entire  process  of  coming  to  know. 
In  this  fashion  the  method  strives  to  be  self-correcting,  self-validating. 
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But  more  importantly,  the  method  is  empirically  available.  Everyone 
willing  to  make  the  effort  can  discover  these  activities  of  human  intelligence 
simply  by  reflecting  on  what  is  happening  when  one  searches  and  sometimes 
attains  to  truth  and  value.  If,  as  empirically  available  human  events,  the 
operations  of  understanding  are  a  generally  accessible  means  for  finding  the 
nature  of  things,  then  as  recurrent  and  self-evaluating  operations  they 
provide  the  contemporary  Christian  community  with  an  alternative  set  of 
norms  replacing  the  discredited  metaphysical  certainties  of  earlier  ages.  It  is 
the  process  of  understanding  which  serves  to  keep  alive  the  drive  to  know 
and  to  know  truly.  By  fidelity  to  the  drive  to  understand,  one  may  grasp  "the 
difference  between  attention  and  inattention,  intelligence  and  stupidity, 
reasonableness  and  unreasonableness,  responsibility  and  irresponsibility."9 

These  dynamic  structures  of  understanding,  constant  and  recurrent  in 
all  events  of  knowing,  can  now  become  the  means  by  which  the  Christian 
tradition  is  weighed  and  tested  in  the  changing  contemporary  situation. 
These  operations  are  the  tools  for  probing  the  cogency  and  consistency  of 
Christian  claims  to  truth  and  to  value.  As  empirically  available  and  nor- 
mative operations  they  provide  the  criteria  for  determining  the  degree  of  as- 
sent that  the  believer  can  give  to  the  claims  and  decisions  made  in  the  Chris- 
tian community. 

The  operations  of  human  understanding  serve  as  a  proximate  criterion 
for  gauging  the  credibility  and  authority  of  Christian  teaching  in  doctrine 
and  ethics.  Since  they  determine  what  can  have  the  status  of  real,  and  since 
they  must  evaluate  the  merit  of  all  claims  to  truth,  they  are  the  avenues  by 
which  the  modern  theologian  lays  hold  of  the  traditional  certainties  of 
religious  belief.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  operations,  the  Christian  com- 
munity need  not  fall  into  the  traps  of  arbitrary  dogmatism,  nor  is  it  required 
that  it  surrender  to  the  reigning  set  of  values  in  the  present.  The  drive  to  un- 
derstand functions  to  keep  the  horizons  of  human  consciousness  open  to  the 
newness  of  the  future,  and  fidelity  to  its  exigencies  precludes  the  fall  into 
premature  and  distorted  judgments  of  fact  and  value. 


THESIS  II 

CENTRAL  TO  THE  FAITH  OF  THE  JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN  TRADITION 
AND  CRUCIAL  TO  ITS  SURVIVAL  IS  THE  BELIEF  THAT  THE  ENTIRE 
CREATION,  THE  TOTALITY  OF  HISTORY,  IS  NEVER  BEYOND  THE 
RANGE  OF  THE  DIVINE  RULE,  SYMBOLIZED  IN  THE  "KINGDOM  OF 
GOD."  THE  REALITY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  IS  THE  FRAMEWORK  AND 
FOUNDATION  FOR  ETHICAL  REFLECTION  IN  THE  CHURCH  AND 
PROVIDES  THE  ULTIMATE  VINDICATION  FOR    JUDGMENTS    MADE 
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IN  HISTORY.  BUT  THIS  SYMBOL  ITSELF  MUST  BE  JUSTIFIED  BY  THE 
PROCESS  OF  CRITICAL  INQUIRY. 

In  every  inquiry  the  goal  of  the  entire  process  of  raising  questions  and 
formulating  answers  is  knowledge  of  being,  and  that  under  the  rubric  of 
truth.10  The  intentionality  of  this  process  establishes  a  prior  relation  to  being 
as  that  which  is  affirmed  when  all  the  essential  questions  have  been  raised 
and  answered.  Defined  in  this  way,  as  a  function  of  the  drive  to  understand, 
being  is  that  which  finally  vindicates  all  the  judgments  that  have  been  made 
and  satisfies  the  drive  to  know.  Because  the  process  of  knowing  intends 
being,  it  thereby  establishes  a  relationship  to  being  although  what  is  real  will 
not  be  fully  and  accurately  known  until  all  the  avenues  of  inquiry  and  stages 
of  research  have  been  exhausted  and  all  questions  satisfied. 

But  the  number  of  questions  that  can  be  raised  is  infinite  and  the  actual 
identity  of  being  must  remain  a  mystery  under  the  conditions  of  historical  ex- 
istence. "In  history  the  human  community  must  be  satisfied  with  partial  for- 
mulations of  being.  Each  judgment  and  each  decision  with  regard  to  what  is 
true  and  what  is  good  serves  to  structure  the  identity  of  being  as  what  is  in- 
tended by  the  entire  activity  of  knowing.  As  intended,  being  remains  the  aim 
of  questions;  as  known  in  judgments  and  decisions,  it  begins  to  take  shape  in 
words  and  deeds.  Following  in  this  way,  the  human  community  pursues  its 
drive  to  understand,  seeking  to  know  as  completely  and  accurately  as  possi- 
ble what  meaning  and  purpose  can  be  found  in  life  and  history. 

Whatever  else  it  might  be,  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  is  a  network 
of  symbols  which  articulate  the  framework  of  meaning  and  value  for  life  in- 
sofar as  that  is  possible  under  the  conditions  of  history.  That  is  to  say,  the 
tradition  stretching  from  Abraham  through  Moses  and  the  prophets  to  Jesus 
and  the  present  communities  which  bear  his  name  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
express  and  define  the  widest  context  of  meaning  for  human  and  natural  life. 
As  such  it  offers  itself  as  a  possible  complete  accounting  of  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  all  of  life. 

From  the  opening  of  its  pages  to  its  conclusion,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Judaeo-Christian  tradition  vigorously  affirm  the  goodness  of  creation  and 
the  promise  of  redemption.  Genesis  opens  with  the  bold  claim  that  a 
transcendent  and  mighty  God  not  only  has  formed  this  universe,  but  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  good  in  each  and  every  dimension;  a  theme  which  con- 
tinues to  the  final  verses  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  which  joyously  address 
the  Lord  and  turn  toward  the  coming  Kingdom:  "Come,  Lord  Jesus!  May 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  all."  (Rev.  22:20). 

Always,  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  look  for  the  fulfillment  of 
history.  Most  scholars  would  agree  that  this  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
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tradition;  that  it  credits  the  forces  of  historical  change  with  real  power  and 
genuine  meaning.12  In  the  early  phases  of  the  tradition  the  expectation  for 
fulfillment  focused  upon  one  or  another  event  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
The  Exodus-Conquest  event  and  the  Davidic  monarchy  would  be  two  prime 
examples  of  historical  events  that  became  the  focal  point  of  the  hopes  of  the 
nation:  the  attainment  of  political  power  and  cultic  sovereignty. 

The  decisive  break  from  strictly  historical  hopes  comes  with  the  great 
prophets  of  the  tradition.13  With  these  figures  there  appears  a  decisive  shift 
from  the  constricted  national  hopes  to  a  perspective  involving  the  whole  of 
history.  They  turned  toward  the  future  and  expected  from  that  realm  an  es- 
chatological  act  on  the  part  of  their  God  Yahweh.  They  could  of  course  por- 
tray this  absolute  future  only  in  terms  of  the  past  events  with  which  they  had 
an  acquaintance;  but  there  can  be  no  doubting  their  intention  to  raise 
Yahweh  from  tribal  to  cosmic  status,  from  a  partial  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tion to  a  universal  Lordship  of  the  whole  of  history. 

If  the  prophets  of  Israel  looked  forward  to  the  consummation  of  history 
in  the  future  act  of  Yahweh,  the  Christian  community  affirms  that  the  ex- 
pected end  had  appeared  in  the  raising  of  Christ.  In  this  event  they 
recognized  the  fulfillment  of  history,  although  it  remains  outstanding  for 
others  than  Jesus.  Because  of  the  Resurrection  Jesus  is  proclaimed  to  be  "the 
firstborn  of  the  dead"  (Rev.  1:5);  the  "pioneer  and  perfecter  of  faith. "  (Heb. 
12:2).  To  the  faith  of  the  Christian  community,  the  end  of  history  has 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  history  and  disclosed  the  ultimate  meaningfulness 
and  value  of  life. 

The  universal  significance  of  the  Christ  event  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  shown  in  full  metaphysical  array  in  the  primary  documents  of  the 
Christian  community,  but  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  symbols  that  give  ex- 
pression to  that  affirmation.  Thus,  not  long  after  Jesus'  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, the  community  decided  upon  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  How  else  can 
this  be  accounted  for  save  by  the  conviction  that  the  coming  Kingdom, 
proclaimed  by  Jesus  "only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Mt. 
15:24),  was  now  grasped  as  a  universal  Kingdom,  one  for  all  the  nations. 
The  Matthean  Gospel  is  typical  here,  ascribing  to  the  Risen  Christ  what 
would  have  been  uncharacteristic  of  the  historical  Jesus:  "I  have  been  given 
all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go,  then,  to  all  peoples 
everywhere.  .  .  "  (Mt.  28:18-19).  But  it  is  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
who  provides  the  richest  symbol  for  the  universal  presence  and  power  of 
God:  the  Logos  (Jn.  1:1-14).  Present  at  the  Creation,  and  active  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  the  Logos  directs  the  world  toward  a  final  and  perfect  union 
with  the  Kingdom  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  midst  of  history. 

In  an  earlier  generation  of  theological  reflection  it  may  have  been  possi- 
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ble  to  begin  with  this  biblical  vision  of  the  world's  history.  In  this  time, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  process  of  inquiring  into  and 
reflecting  on  that  vision's  truth.  It  then  becomes  possible  to  move  into  the 
various  realms  of  meaning  and  being  even  into  transcendent  realms.  Begin- 
ning with  the  recurrent  operations  of  human  understanding  permits  the  per- 
son to  range  into  every  area  where  questions  can  be  asked  and  answers 
proposed. 

Surely  the  metaphysical  realm  need  not  be  arbitrarily  excluded  on  this 
new  foundation  for  inquiry.  Surely  it  becomes  possible  to  propose  even  the 
biblical  symbols  as  responses  to  the  drive  to  understand.  For  being  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  an  arbitrary  manner  as  if  it  were  based  upon  some  superior 
mode  of  intuition.  Rather,  it  is  to  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  what  can  be  vin- 
dicated through  the  operations  of  human  understanding,  for  whatever  is 
finally  accepted  as  true  will  always  be  known  through  and  not  apart  from 
these  empirical  activities.14 

Once  this  problem  has  been  resolved,  and  being  has  been  redeemed 
from  the  world  of  superstition,  it  becomes  possible  to  invoke  the  religious 
symbols  in  a  new  way.  They  do  not  appear  as  alien  and  invading  entities 
which  check  the  powers  of  human  inquiry:  on  the  contrary,  they  can  be 
recognized  as  symbols,  where  symbol  means  a  term  or  phrase  which  is  used 
to  indicate  that  which  is  being  asked  about  in  raising  questions  and  assessing 
answers.15  The  symbols  are  not  descriptive  as  much  as  they  are  indicative,  in 
the  root  sense  of  that  word.  The  symbols  mediate  between  the  reality  in- 
tended and  the  intelligence  intending. 

It  is  impossible  to  affirm  without  qualification  or  doubt  what  is  actually 
real  and  what  is  the  final  status  of  the  many  judgments  made  in  history  in  ad- 
vance of  complete  understanding.  Yet  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  the 
relation  to  being  which  appears  in  the  procedure  of  raising  questions  about 
being.  If,  in  the  activity  of  inquiring,  an  intentional  relation  is  established 
with  the  being,  then  it  is  being  (however  ultimately  defined)  which  must 
ground  and  finally  vindicate  the  entire  pursuit  of  understanding.  It  is  at  this 
point,  if  at  all,  that  the  biblical  symbols  must  be  invoked,  for  traditionally 
they  are  the  means  by  which  the  truth  is  disclosed  to  the  religious  inquirer. 

In  fact,  it  is  now  possible  to  say  that  the  biblical  symbols  are  potential 
material  for  all  those  who  faithfully  pursue  the  drive  to  know  fully  and  com- 
prehensively. Whether  or  not  they  are  used  is  no  longer  an  arbitrary  matter 
of  mood  or  Zeitgeist,  but  a  matter  of  whether  one  expects  the  faithful  pursuit 
of  understanding  to  attain  insight  into  the  meaning  of  history  or  to  be  ul- 
timately frustrated  in  that  search.  Whether  one  uses  the  symbol  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  the  symbol  of  Chance  to  name  the  fundamental  power  in 
the  universe  depends  on  one's  faith  that  the  ability  of  understanding  to  attain 
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to  coherent  judgments  about  the  world  is  finally  the  most  reliable  way  of 
being  in  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  biblical  symbol  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  must 
be  introduced  and  tested  in  the  field  of  experience.  It  is  the  foundation  and 
the  ultimate  vindication  of  Christian  thought  and  action,  but  to  be  critically 
accepted  and  judged  to  be  that,  it  must  first  be  accepted  and  judged  to  be  a 
definite  articulation  of  the  final  framework  of  meaning  in  which  human  ac- 
tion takes  place.  It  is  the  process  of  understanding  that  conducts  the  inquiry 
and  decides  the  case  for  the  reality  explored  by  the  symbols  of  faith.  In  a 
critical  age  the  universal  validity  of  the  symbols  must  stand  under  the  univer- 
sal intentionality  of  the  drive  to  know  the  real.16 

THESIS  III 

THE  MEDIATION  BETWEEN  THE  BIBLICAL  SYMBOLS  AND  THE  DATA 
OF  EXPERIENCE  CAN  BE  GUIDED  BY  THE  PRINCIPLES  STATED  IN 
THE  THEORY  OF  THE  JUSTIFIED  WAR.  THESE  PRINCIPLES  INVITE 
DIRECTED  QUESTIONING  ABOUT  ENDS  AND  MEANS  IN  BOTH 
ETHICAL  AND  POLITICAL  EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  USE  AND  LEVELS 
OF  VIOLENCE. 

The  debate  in  the  Christian  tradition  over  the  use  of  violence  is  an  an- 
cient one,  and  one  that  is  unlikely  to  be  solved  decisively  in  this  or  future 
generations.  The  source  of  the  dilemma  may  be  traced  to  Christianity's 
general  inability  to  find  a  universally  acceptable  answer  to  the  relation 
between  faith  and  culture.  Answers  proposed  to  this  question  range  from 
complete  rejection  of  culture  to  complete  surrender.  Most  sectarian 
movements  are  examples  of  the  former,  while  the  liberalism  of  such 
theologians  as  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1822-1889)  is  often  cited  as  typical  of  the 
latter.17 

The  great  bulk  of  theological  effort  to  resolve  this  dilemma  may  be 
found  in  what  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  terms  the  "church  of  the  center."18  In 
this  mainstream,  theologians  have  stressed  the  need  to  employ  the  activities 
of  human  intelligence  in  the  search  for  a  Christian  response  to  issues  facing 
the  community.  Their  labors  have  produced  the  theory  of  the  "justified 
war"  as  a  guide  to  ethical  judgment  in  the  evaluation  of  violence. 

This  theory  is  by  no  means  novel  in  the  tradition,  nor  is  it  without  its 
critics.19  But  despite  the  criticism,  the  theory  remains  valuable  to  the  process 
of  critical  reflection  simply  because  it  presumes  nothing  more  than  basic 
human  dignity,  and  this  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  experience,  understand, 
judge,  and  decide.  The  theory  neither  confirms  nor  rejects  any  political 
order.  Further,  it  need  not  be  weighed  down  by  a  prior  commitment  to  any 
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metaphysical  system.  Its  usefulness  as  a  guide  for  inquiry  remains,  despite 
the  changing  conditions  of  society  and  of  philosophy,  simply  because  it  helps 
to  raise  questions. 

In  our  time  the  theory  has  been  used  most  recently  by  Richard  J. 
Neuhaus  to  discuss  the  problem  of  revolutionary  violence.20  For  Neuhaus 
the  justified  war  theory  provides  a  point  of  reference  which  transcends  both 
fanaticism  and  pacifism. 
He  writes: 

The  effort  to  define  a  just  war  is  important  simply  because  it  implicitly 
rejects  crusading  fanaticism.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  no  cause  is 
self-authenticating,  self-evidently  right.  The  definition  is  further  im- 
portant because  it  supplies  a  framework,  points  of  reference,  by  which 
thoughtful  men  can  evaluate  a  course  of  action.21 

The  real  import  of  the  theory  today  is  its  ability  to  aid  in  the  evaluation 
of  violence.  Rejecting  both  immediate  recourse  to  violence  and  a  prion  com- 
mitments to  total  non-violence,  the  just-war  doctrine  attempts  to  cope  with 
the  ambiguous  circumstances  and  the  confused  conflict  of  rights  which 
generally  mark  instances  of  violence. 

From  the  very  different  quarter  of  Marxist  philosophy  has  come  a 
similar  proposal  for  assessing  the  ethical  value  of  violence  in  revolutionary 
circumstances.  Herbert  Marcuse22  has  seen  the  need  to  develop  a  method  for 
critically  studying  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means  to  achieve  certain  ends. 
Marcuse  frames  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  positively  "There 
are  rational  criteria  for  determining  the  possibilities  of  human  freedom  and 
happiness  .  .  .  "23  He  intends  to  wield  such  criteria  in  the  evaluation  of 
violent  means  because 

the  positions  of  a  prion  rejecting  or  a  prion  approving  social  and 
political  violence  would  amount  to  sanctioning  any  change  brought 
about  in  history,  regardless  of  whether  it  would  be  in  a  progressive  or 
regressive,  liberating  or  enslaving  direction.24 

Marcuse  grounds  his  reasoning  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  but  it  could  be  equally  well,  and 
probably  better,  founded  on  the  operations  of  human  intelligence.  For  as 
these  operations  intend  the  real  and  head  toward  that  goal  under  the  canons 
of  intelligent  questioning,  they  are  prior  to  the  principles  which  Marcuse 
has  in  mind  and  more  generally  acceptable  because  of  their  empirical 
availability. 

Among  the  several  principles  stated  in  the  theory,25  two  points  are  of 
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special  interest  here.  First,  the  requirement  that  there  be  a  reasonable  and 
balanced  proportion  between  the  destruction  wrought  and  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained. At  first  this  may  seem  a  vague  and  nebulous  criterion,  but  it  has 
received  some  recognition  by  being  embodied  in  international  rules  of  war- 
fare, which,  even  if  honored  only  in  the  breach,  offer  levers  for  political  and 
economic  pressures  in  the  world  community.  As  Neuhaus  points  out,26  it 
may  be  easier  to  recognize  a  grossly  evil  event  than  to  plot  out  proportionate 
and  good  means,  yet  it  remains  valid  to  say  that  rules  of  warfare  do  give 
testimony  to  discretionary  powers  and  principles  which  are  present  and 
potentially  effective. 

If  the  ends  and  means  must  be  proportioned,  it  follows  that  some 
leverage  must  be  applied  to  the  end.  This  is  the  second  major  principle  of  the 
justified  war  theory:  there  must  be  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  objec- 
tives can  be  attained.27  At  base,  the  justified  war  theory  rules  out  of  court 
senseless  sacrifice  for  ideological  causes.  In  its  place  the  theory  affirms  that 
there  must  be  some  reasonable  chance  for  success  in  realizing  the  end.  This 
principle  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  both  senseless 
sacrifice  and  relentless  murder  (genocide).  Rightly  interpreted,  the  principle 
of  success  serves  also  to  limit  the  goals  to  be  achieved,  keeping  them  tied  to 
historical  realities. 

The  notion  of  "success"  highlights  the  importance  of  the  future  or 
"end"  dimension  wherever  violence  is  used  as  an  agent  for  social  change. 
Writing  of  revolutionary  violence  Richard  J.  Nauhaus  claims: 

The  best  revolutionary  theory  is  future-oriented.  Only  the  future 
reveals  the  meaning  of  the  past,  only  in  retrospect  do  we  see  what  real- 
ly happened.  The  future  either  repudiates  or  vindicates  the  decision 
we  make  in  the  present.  Only  the  success  of  the  revolution  can  vin- 
dicate the  will-to-revolution.28 

To  point  out  that  we  cannot  now  know  the  future  is  to  overlook  the  human 
responsibility  to  use  reason  and  imagination  to  probe  the  future  and 
visualize  the  far  side  of  the  war  or  revolution.29  Such  situations  must  be 
neither  idealized  nor  understated;  either  mistake  with  regard  to  the  end 
would  lose  control  of  the  means. 

The  criterion  of  success  forces  a  society  to  begin  with  its  historical  situa- 
tion and  to  reason  from  its  strengths  and  limitations  rather  than  from  a  Uto- 
pian vision  which  is  out  of  reach.  If  the  end  in  sight  is  politically  feasible  (in 
light  of  existing  conditions)  then  it  becomes  possible  to  devise  the  ap- 
propriate means  to  attain  it,  and  at  this  point  the  principle  of  success  meshes 
with  the  previous  principle  concerning  a  proper  proportion  between  ends 
and  means. 
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If  the  theory  of  the  justified  war,  operating  under  the  pressures  of  the 
drive  to  know,  questions  and  criticizes  the  use  of  violence  from  the  side  of 
reason,  the  biblical  symbols  exert  similar  pressures  from  the  side  of  religious 
faith.  When  the  Christian  keeps  in  mind  the  affirmation  that  the  Kingdom  is 
to  be  established  by  God,  fanaticism  and  excess  are  inhibited.  Although 
some  will  try  to  seize  it  by  violence  (Mt.  11:12),  the  Kingdom  of  God 
operates  as  a  transcendent  reality  and  can  never  be  achieved  under  the  con- 
ditions of  history. 

The  symbol  of  the  Kingdom  points  first  and  foremost  to  an  other  reali- 
ty, one  in  which  divine  and  not  human  rule  obtains.  As  such  it  calls  into 
question  not  only  present  conditions  but  also  those  visualized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  violent  action.  The  Kingdom  places  a  limit  on  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  violence  and  the  end  it  is  meant  to  achieve.  But  this  limit  needs  a 
voice  to  make  it  specific  and  to  express  pointedly  its  protests  and  words  of 
caution.  Here  it  is  that  the  powers  of  human  understanding,  fueled  by  their 
own  exigence  for  fuller  insight  and  evaluation,  can  use  the  theory  of  the 
justified  war  as  an  effective  device  for  framing  pertinent  questions  and 
evoking  the  necessary  protest  or  affirmation. 

THESIS  IV 

HISTORY  IS  SCARRED  BY  THE  PRESENCE  AND  PERSISTENCE  OF 
VIOLENCE,  BUT  THE  HUMAN  IDENTITY  IS  NEITHER  EXHAUSTED 
NOR  EXALTED  IN  THE  APPEAL  TO  FORCE.  THE  BIBLICAL  SYMBOLS 
AND  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  UNDERSTANDING  TOGETHER  AFFIRM 
THAT  HUMANKIND  IS  NEITHER  DESTINED  NOR  CONDEMNED  TO 
THE  RULE  OF  VIOLENCE. 

In  our  own  time,  the  name  of  Paul  Tillich  stands  out  as  a  theologian 
who,  with  considerable  success,  attempted  to  bind  together  and  balance 
forces  which  compete  for  our  allegiance.30  His  work  testifies  to  a  mind  that 
confessed  the  dialectic  of  such  forces  as  reason  and  revelation,  existence  and 
essence,  individual  and  community,  love  and  justice.  In  his  estimation  of 
human  identity,  Tillich  has  left  us  a  thoroughly  persuasive  insight  into  the 
human  condition:  "Man's  estrangement  from  his  essential  being  is  the  uni- 
versal character  of  existence."31 

But  Tillich  does  not  close  his  description  of  human  identity  with  that 
statement.  Rather  he  complements  it  with  another,  equally  descriptive  of  the 
human  condition:  "Structures  of  destruction  are  not  the  only  mark  of  ex- 
istence. They  are  counter-balanced  by  structures  of  healing  and  reunion  of 
the  estranged."32 

One  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  argue  that  ethical  reflection  on  the 
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problem  of  violence  must  hold  these  two  structural  dimensions  together,  not 
because  it  was  Paul  Tillich  who  has  stated  them,  but  simply  for  their 
phenomenological  persistence.  Human  existence  cannot  be  adequately 
described  without  the  appeal  to  life  and  death,  reason  and  the  irrational, 
progress  and  the  perversion  of  progress.  Yet  the  real  question,  the  question 
which  seeks  an  insight  into  this  ambiguous  data,  is  "Which  is  the  deter- 
mining power?"  "In  whose  service  does  the  human  species  finally  find 
itself?" 

In  contrast  to  the  ambiguity  described  by  the  neutral  observer,  the 
Judaeo-Christian  community  rejects  the  idea  that  this  ambiguity  is  the  final 
assessment  of  the  human  condition.  In  place  of  ambiguity  there  is  affirmed  a 
dominating  and  deciding  vision  of  eschatological  peace  and  justice.  The 
theme  of  Messianic  expectation  did  not  die  out  in  Israel,  even  when  the 
nation  found  itself  besieged  and  captive.  In  the  Christian  community  the 
hope  for  the  Kingdom  Jesus  proclaimed  did  not  die  with  him,  rather  it  be- 
came identified  with  him  as  the  Risen  One. 

In  this  tradition  one  has  to  say  that  the  two  dimensions  of  the  human 
condition  are  done  justice  from  a  new  standpoint.  Where  the  neutrality  of 
the  phenomenological  method  sees  life  competing  with  death,  the  religious 
persuasion  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  reports  its  historical  ex- 
perience and  says  that  life  is  stronger  than  death.  In  the  Exodus  and 
Resurrection  events  the  community  grasps  the  insight  that  the  powers  of  life 
are  the  definitive  factors  in  existence.  The  tradition  does  not  deny  the  com- 
petition. It  does  not  hide  from  the  real  presence  and  power  of  the  forces  of 
death,  but  neither  will  it  relinquish  the  memory  of  events  in  which  freedom 
overcame  bondage,  life  overcame  death. 

But  there  may  be  another  source  for  the  judgment  upon  human  identity 
and  therefore  a  source  for  further  confidence  in  the  reasonableness  of  a  par- 
ticular stance  toward  the  human  identity.  This  source  has  been  named 
earlier  as  the  operations  of  human  understanding.  The  significant  point  to 
be  made  here  is  that  these  operations  can  succeed  in  attaining  to  being. 
Human  intelligence  does  on  occasion  grasp  something  as  unconditioned. 
This  occurs  when  there  are  no  further  relevant  questions  to  be  asked  about 
the  matter.33  Whether  it  is  the  point  of  a  joke  or  the  arrival  of  the  scientist  at 
an  accurate  theory,  there  are  some  things  that  become,  in  the  words  of 
Wittgenstein,  "as  clear  as  a  'sock  on  the  jaw.'  " 

Scarcely  anyone  would  deny  having  attained  to  insight  and  under- 
standing at  some  point  in  life.  But  again,  the  more  important  question  is 
"What  are  we  to  make  of  this  experience?"  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  this 
event  is  a  reliable  indicator  of  human  identity.  Is  the  human  species  destined 
to  understand?  Can  events  of  understanding  be  read  as  signposts  for  the 
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destiny  of  the  species? 

Once  more,  as  earlier  with  the  phenomenological  descriptions,  there 
can  be  no  certitude  about  this  question.  But  there  may  be  grounds  for 
making  a  judgment  about  the  nature  of  the  universe.34  The  events  of  un- 
derstanding are  not  to  be  taken  as  certain  indicators  of  an  essential  "fit" 
between  the  human  species  and  the  world  at  large.  In  spite  of  that,  the  fac- 
tual nature  of  such  events,  when  taken  together  with  the  confirmation  given 
by  critical  scrutiny,  does  constitute  a  reason  for  making  the  further  judgment 
that  life  and  the  world  are  intelligible. 

What  is  not  open  for  dispute  is  that  the  operations  of  understanding  do 
"fit"  with  the  vision  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  Their  shared  com- 
mitment to  creative  forces  in  history  and  their  confessed  reliance  upon  the 
events  of  history  witness  to  a  shared  belief  that  meaning  can  be  attained  in 
experience,  understanding,  and  judgment  and  that  it  has  been  attained  at 
certain  times. 

Quite  clearly,  no  final  judgment  can  be  made  on  the  matter  of  the 
validity  of  the  solution  affirmed  by  these  two  patterns  of  thinking,  but,  if  the 
intentionality  of  understanding  and  the  biblical  symbols  are  taken  as  the 
standpoints  from  which  to  interpret  the  process  of  history,  in  particular  the 
appearance  of  violence,  then  some  helpful  insights  follow. 

First,  if  the  human  identity  is  taken  to  be  integral  with  understanding 
(and  thus,  the  real),  then  the  use  of  violence  must  be  charged  before  the 
tribunal  of  reason  and  judged  by  the  biblical  symbols.  The  device  for 
achieving  this  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  the  empirical  gathering  of 
data  and  then  the  methodical  raising  of  questions  to  determine  when 
violence  is  justified  and  when  it  is  not  justified. 

A  second  insight  follows  logically  from  the  first.  If  the  human  identity  is 
taken  to  be  congruent  with  the  forces  of  understanding,  then  the  forces  of 
violence  cannot  be  the  defining  forces  of  human  life.  Violence  (like  evil)  is  the 
intruder  into  the  realm  of  understanding;  in  biblical  terms,  it  is  not  the  path 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  because  it  reflects  the  failure  of  reason,  the 
dissipation  of  creative  attempts  at  persuasion,  and  the  reversion  to  force  of 
arms.  Hannah  Arendt  has  perceptively  defined  violence  in  terms  of  its 
"instrumental"  character:  its  reliance  upon  implements  to  enhance  and 
eventually  to  eliminate  a  reliance  upon  physical  strength.35  In  her  reflections 
upon  the  use  of  violence  she  clearly  senses  the  alienation  between  the  essen- 
tially human  power  of  persuasion  based  on  legitimate  political  power  and 
the  debased  relation  of  violence  upon  "men's  artifacts,  whose  inhumanity 
and  destructive  power  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  separating  the 
opponents."36 

Finally,  a  third  insight.  If  the  human  identity  is  essentially  related  to 
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understanding,  then  the  use  of  violence  cannot  become  a  means  to  obtain  or 
display  one's  humanity.  Violence  can  be  justified  by  a  variety  of  ends,  but  it 
can  never  be  glorified  for  any  end,  even  the  most  just.  The  reason  is  that  in 
the  glorification  of  violence  we  meet  the  extinction  of  reason,  the  pawning  of 
the  distinctively  human  for  the  Pseudo.  In  biblical  terms,  again,  this  would 
be  to  exchange  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  foolishness  of  men. 

The  Algerian  freedom  fighter  Frantz  Fanon  had  to  reach  into  the  ar- 
tificial and  dehumanizing  separation  of  the  individual  from  the  community 
when  he  sought  to  exalt  violence  as  a  humanizing  quality  when  he  wrote: 

The  colonized  man  finds  his  freedom  in  and  through  violence.  This 
rule  of  conduct  enlightens  the  agent  because  it  indicates  to  him  the 
means  and  the  end.  ...  At  the  level  of  individuals  violence  is  a  cleans- 
ing force.  It  frees  the  native  from  his  inferiority  complex  and  from  his 
despair  and  inaction,  it  makes  him  fearless  and  restores  his  self- 
respect.37 

The  logic  of  such  paeans  to  the  god  of  violence  is  destructive  of  the  human 
identity  if  that  is  taken  to  be  rooted  in  understanding,  even  while  their  tragic 
origin  in  oppression  can  be  granted  by  an  act  of  understanding. 

The  question  posed  in  this  thesis  appears  most  radically  here:  "Do  we 
need  to  define  the  human  species  in  terms  of  violence  to  justify  acts  of 
violence?"  And  the  response  of  this  entire  argument  is:  "Rather,  we  need  to 
define  the  species  in  terms  of  its  potential  for  understanding  in  order  to 
justify  such  acts."  Justification  can  make  sense  only  in  a  world  that  is  in- 
telligible. 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  DATA 

The  first  demographic  fact  that  a  government  usually  tries  to  obtain  is  the 
size  of  the  population.  Inquiries  into  the  changes  in  the  population  through 
the  natural  increase  and  migration  follow.  Such  data  are  used  by  legislative 
and  administrative  bodies  at  all  levels  whether  concerned  with  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  legislative  seats  or  social  and  welfare  services  or  military  con- 
scription. The  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  no  exception.  The 
particular  incentive  to  develop  reliable  population  statistics  came  from  the 
Zolluerein,  which  divided  the  customs  revenues  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  member's  population.'  Even  though  Prussian  statistics  are  reputed  for 
their  accuracy,  a  close  examination  of  the  population  totals  with  the  vital 
and  migration  data  from  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  is  desirable.  In  the 
present  histories  a  conflict  of  opinion  appears  whether  there  exists  evidence 
of  external  migration  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  is  above  all  a  demographic  problem. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  reappraise  the  consistency  of 
the  census  enumerations  undertaken  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  period 
from  1816  to  1910  with  the  vital  statistics  and  the  migration  statistics, 
applying  the  technique  of  the  balancing  equation.2  In  addition,  the  impact  of 
the  statistical  errors  made  known  with  the  aid  of  the  balancing  equation 
technique  will  be  established  on  the  level  of  fertility  and  mortality  rates. 

The  statistical  data  used  in  the  present  study  were  collected  by  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Office  of  Prussia  in  Berlin,  Preussisches  Statistisches 
Landesamt.  The  results  were  made  accessible  in  the  official  publications 
primarily  in  the  Preussische  Statistik,  Zeitschrift  des  Preussischen 
Statistischen  Landesamts,  Statistisches  Handbuch,  and  Statistisches  J ahr- 
buch.  Each  table  in  this  paper  enumerates  the  set  of  sources  used. 

THE  balancing  equation  applied  to  the 

KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA,   1816-1910 

"The  principle  of  the  balancing  equation  is  essentially  very  simple.  "3  If 
data  for  two  succeeding  censuses  are  available,  livebirths  plus  immigration 
minus  deaths  minus  emigration  must  balance  exactly  with  the  intercensal 
increase,  if  all  data  are  perfectly  accurate.  Set  in  the  form  of  an  equation:4 

45 
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P(i)  =  P(o)  +  B  +1  —  D  —  E 
where, 

P(i)  =   the  population  at  the  second  census, 

P(o)  =   the  population  at  the  first  census, 

B  =   the  number  of  births  during  the  intercensal  period, 

I  =   the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  intercensal  period, 

D  =   the  number  of  deaths  in  the  intercensal  period, 

E  =   the  number  of  emigrants  during  the  intercensal  period. 

This  balancing  equation  was  applied  to  the  data  on  population  and 
population  movement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  years  1816  to  1910 
and  the  results  are  summed  up  in  Table  1 . 

The  following  procedures  were  employed: 

(a)  Intercensal  increases  were  determined  by  subtracting  the 
successive  census  totals  from  1816  to  1910,  adjusted  for  the  popula- 
tion additions  resulting  from  territorial  acquisitions.  In  Prussia  the 
censuses  were  taken  annually  between  1816  and  1822;  every  third 
year  in  the  period  1822  and  1867;  every  fourth  year  from  1867  to 
1871;  and  each  fifth  year  from  1875  to  1910.  The  data  taken  from 
the  particular  publications  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office  of 
Prussia  in  Berlin  are  listed  under  sources  in  each  table. 

(b)  The  natural  increase  was  determined  by  deducting  deaths  from 
livebirths  in  each  intercensal  period.  No  adjustment  for  a  fraction 
of  the  year  was  necessary. 

(c)  The  net  migration  was  estimated  as  a  residual  by  deducting  from 
the  natural  increase  the  intercensal  increase  adjusted  for  the 
territorial  acquisitions,  for  the  years  between  1816  and  1910. 

(d)  The  net  recorded  emigration  was  computed  by  subtracting  the 
recorded  arrivals  from  the  recorded  departures  from  1844  to  1887 
inclusively  for  each  intercensal  period. 

(e)  The  overseas  emigration  was  summed  up  for  the  intercensal 
periods  between  1871  and  1910.  The  reported  emigrants  included 
only  those  who  left  the  continent  through  the  German  seaports 
(Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin),  Belgian  seaport  (Antwerp),  French 
seaport  (Le  Havre),  and,  starting  with  1885,  also  Dutch  seaports. 
Emigrants  embarking  in  other  seaports  were  omitted.  Port 
authorities  in  Le  Havre  listed  the  emigrants  as  German  nationals 
(Reichsangehoerige)  without  any  indication  of  a  province  or  a 
regency. 

(f)  The  unexplained  migration  was  computed  in  the  following 
manner: 
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(i)  For  years  between  1816  and  1843,  it  was  considered  equal  to 

the  migration  residual  computed  under  (c); 
(ii)  For  the  years  from  1844  to  1887,  the  residual  migration 
calculated  under  (c)  was  adjusted  for  the  net  emigration  com- 
puted under  (d)  to  establish  the  unexplained  portion; 
(iii)  For  the  years  1871  and  1910,  the  residual  migration  was  ad- 
justed for  the  overseas  emigration  to  determine  the  unex- 
plained portion, 
(g)  The  unexplained  portion  of  the  population  movement  was  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population  at  the  last  census,  as 
indicated  in  Table  1 . 
The  size  of  the  unexplained  portion  of  the  population  movement  is  less 
than  1  %  of  the  population  of  the  immediately  preceding  census  in  27  of  30  in- 
tercensal  periods.  It  is  less  than  0.5%  in  22  intercensal  periods  as  shown  in 
Table  1 .  Such  results  are  strong  indicators  of  the  over-all  soundness  of  the 
statistics  tested  by  means  of  the  balancing  equation  technique,  considering 
that  "completely  accurate  census,  vital,  and  migration  statistics  have  never 
been  attained  in  any  country,  and  never  will  be."5 

The  three  exceptions  represent  the  intercensal  periods  ending  in  1820, 
1840,  and  1885,  and  they  require  a  closer  examination.  The  population 
enumerations  conducted  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  graduated  income  tax,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  vital  statistics, 
could  contain  some  degree  of  error  resulting  from  the  underenumeration  of 
the  size  of  population.  This  underenumeration  would  occur  when  the  census 
had  a  more  or  less  fiscal  character  and  the  total  tax  burden  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  population.  In  such  a  situation,  the  village  elders,  the  town 
mayors,  and  the  police  officials,  who  were  used  as  enumerators,  might 
through  carelessness  or  negligence,  omit  some  small  fragment  of  the  popula- 
tion to  avoid  a  heavier  tax  burden.6  Besides,  in  some  cases,  persons  would 
hide  their  places  of  abode  from  fiscal  bureaucracy  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
heritance tax.7  This  subterfuge  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  during  which  heavy  tax  burdens 
were  imposed  by  both  the  Prussian  and  the  French  Governments. 

Small  localities,  hamlets,  or  settlements  easily  could  have  been  omitted 
from  the  early  censuses,  especially  in  the  territories  devastated  by  the  wars. 
In  these  areas,  the  bureaucracy  could  have  had  difficulties.  Likewise,  an 
omission  of  a  small  locality  could  occur  if  the  maps  used  in  the  census  were 
incorrect.  This  argument  finds  support  in  the  work  by  Muetzell,  who  added 
an  appendix  in  the  sixth  volume,  listing  localities  omitted  in  the  first  five.8 
Further,  a  possibility  of  a  strong  migratory  movement  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  cannot  be  excluded.  However,  the  absence  of  any  historical  evidence  to 
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support  this  argument  makes  it  plausible,  but  very  weak. 

The  year  1 840  saw  a  turning  point  in  the  census-taking  method  applied 
in  Prussia  as  described  in  an  earlier  work.9  The  old  lists  of  population  were 
replaced  with  an  enumeration  of  all  inhabitants  by  name  on  a  houselist  com- 
piled in  a  systematic  house-to-house  count  using  enumerators.  This  new 
procedure,  introduced  gradually  in  Prussia  between  1834  and  1840,  added 
considerably  to  the  accuracy  of  the  census-taking  method.  Any  possible 
omissions  of  prior  censuses  would  have  been  corrected.  Although  there  is  no 
historical  evidence  of  any  massive  immigration  to  Prussia,  343,424  persons 
were  enumerated  probably  for  the  first  time.  The  same  argument  can  be  ad- 
vanced practically  for  the  triennia  preceding  the  censuses  of  1834  and  1837, 
when  some  improvements  in  enumeration  methods  resulted  from  the 
pressure  applied  by  the  Zollverein. 

The  migratory  movement  to  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  reached 
such  dimensions  in  the  decade  of  the  1880's  that  the  Prussian  bureaucracy 
could  not  cope  with  it  within  the  established  framework  of  reporting.  In  the 
quinquennium  preceding  the  census  of  1885,  the  estimated  residual  migra- 
tion amounted  to  625,864  persons,  but  the  recorded  net  emigration  came  to 
only  297,846  persons,  and  the  difference,  amounting  to  328,018,  was  totally 
unexplained,  as  indicated  in  Table  1 .  Moreover,  this  difference  between  the 
officially  recorded  emigration  and  the  computed  migration,  using  the 
residual  method,  was  greater  than  the  officially  recorded  number  of 
migrants.  However,  the  size  of  the  overseas  migration,  as  determined  from 
the  embarkation  data  {vide  supra),  is  much  closer  to  the  migration  computed 
by  the  residual  method  than  the  official  data  on  migration.  For  the  same 
quinquennium  preceding  the  census  of  1885  the  computed  difference 
amounts  only  to  83,358  persons  or  0.29%  (a  fraction  of  1  %)  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  Many  arguments  were  advanced  for  this 
mass  emigration,  especially  to  America.  The  most  frequently  offered  cause  is 
the  agricultural  crisis  that  spread  over  Prussia  and  Continental  Europe  in 
the  late  1 870's.  This  crisis  also  augmented  the  migration  from  the  country  to 
the  town  referred  to  as  Landflucht}0 

HYPOTHESES  CONCERNING  THE  POSITIVE 
UNEXPLAINED  BALANCES  BETWEEN   1816  AND   1840 

At  this  point,  it  seems  proper  to  give  some  attention  to  the  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  positive  unexplained  balances  in  the  period  prior  to  the 
census  of  1 840,  during  which  improvements  having  significant  consequences 
were  introduced  into  the  census-taking  method,  as  indicated  earlier.  In  order 
to  isolate  and  test  their  logical  consequences,  three  tentative  explanations 
can  be  advanced,  namely: 
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(a)  the  underregistration  hypothesis, 

(b)  the  immigration  hypothesis, 

(c)  the  underenumeration  hypothesis. 

The  Underregistration  Hypothesis 

The  first  hypothesis  is  that  the  positive  unexplained  balances  largely 
represent  effects  of  underregistration  of  births  and  deaths.11  However,  in 
view  of  the  high  level  of  livebirths  in  the  early  period  of  the  time  series,  it  is 
not  plausible  to  accept  the  idea  that  births  were  underregistered  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  explain  the  major  part  of  the  positive  unexplained 
balances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  omissions  in  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  occurred  in  the  early  period  prior  to  1840.  But,  the  size  of  the  possible 
omissions  in  registration  could  not  have  been  on  such  a  scale  as  to  create  a 
conspicuous  impact  on  the  level  of  livebirth  rates.  Further,  any  argument 
supporting  a  large  underregistration  of  deaths  would  only  make  these 
positive  unexplained  balances  larger,  and  that  is  inconceivable.  In  addition, 
the  relative  completeness  and  the  internal  consistency  of  death  registration 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  have  been  supported  by  the  tests  advanced  in  an 
other  study.12 

The  Immigration  Hypothesis 

The  immigration  hypothesis  is  that  the  positive  unexplained  balances 
represent  considerable  migration  into  the  Prussian  State,  and  it  accepts  the 
published  census  results  as  correct.  Among  the  nineteenth-century 
statisticians,  Berghause13  advanced  the  argument  that  immigration  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  population  above  the  natural  increase.  The  im- 
migrants came  from  other  German  states  and  the  Russian  Partition14  of 
Poland.  Huebner  maintained  that  the  ease  of  settlement  and  greater  freedom 
of  trade  than  in  other  states  sponsored  large  immigration  to  Prussia  prior  to 
1 846. ' 5  Enterprising  persons,  who  in  other  parts  of  Germany  were  restricted 
by  guild  regulations,  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  to  build 
the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  country.  To  J.  G.  Hoffman,  director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Office  of  Prussia  in  Berlin  between  1810  and  1844,  the 
first  enumerations  appeared  to  be  inexact.16  For  a  number  of  reasons,  he  es- 
timated the  error  of  the  1820  census  to  be  about  3%  and  the  remaining  cen- 
suses to  1840  contained  errors  in  the  magnitude  of  less  than  1%  of  the  total 
population  of  Prussia.  In  his  opinion  the  censuses  after  1840  reduced  the 
error  to  about  0.001%.  But,  he  undertook  no  revisions  of  the  census  data. 

Dieterici,  Hoffman's  successor  in  the  directorship  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Office  of  Prussia  in  Berlin,  argued  in  a  comparable  manner.17  He 
stated  that  the  population  of  Prussia  increased  between  1816  and  1846  by 
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about  5 , 1 23,000  persons.  Of  that  number  4,050,000  represented  natural  in- 
crease and  the  remaining  1 ,073,000  were  a  result  of  immigration  and  of  the 
improvements  in  the  census-taking  procedures.  Yet  Dieterici,  like  his 
predecessor  J.  G.  Hoffman,  made  no  attempt  to  reinforce  his  conclusions  by 
any  corrections.  Even  more  critical  analysis  of  the  census  data  was  given  by 
Fircks  in  his  study  devoted  to  the  population  and  population  movement  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  period  from  1816  to  1 874. 18  He  advanced  the 
argument  that  the  surplus  in  the  intercensal  increases  over  the  natural  in- 
creases cannot  be  explained  as  a  gain  due  to  migration  only,  since  in  the 
years  from  1816  to  1840  there  was  no  large  migratory  movement  into 
Prussia.  In  his  opinion,  in  the  period  from  1816  to  1820  there  had  been  no 
gains  in  population  through  migration  and  the  unexplained  positive 
balances  resulted  from  underenumeration.  According  to  his  estimates,  the 
official  enumerations  omitted  5.8%  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  in  1816  and  2.9%  in  1820.  In  the  years  from  1831  to  1837,  he 
ascribed  one-half  the  unexplained  balances  to  immigration  and  the  other 
half  to  underenumeration.  In  the  last  period  from  1837  to  1840,  he  at- 
tributed one-third  of  the  unexplained  balances  to  immigration  and  the  rest  to 
a  definitely  improved  census  method.  Thus,  for  the  three  periods  1816-20, 
1831-37,  1837-40,  of  the  total  unexplained  migration  of  884,775  persons, 
Fircks  assigned  244,832  or  28%  to  immigration  and  639,943  or  72%  to  un- 
derenumeration. Thus,  Fircks  suggested  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
positive  unexplained  balances  in  the  period  from  1816  to  1840. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  analysis  Fircks  used  the  published  statistics  without  any 
revisions.  In  fact,  most  of  the  writers  on  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  or  the  Prussian  Partition  of  Poland  indicated  knowledge  of  his 
analysis,  but  they  used  in  their  work  statistical  data  as  published.  In  their 
ranks,  one  can  find  von  Bergman,19  Borowski,20  Krzyzanowski  and 
Kumaniecki,21  Marchlewski,22  the  authors  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Polish  Encyclopedia  dealing  with  the  Territory  and  the  Population  of 
Poland,23  and  Rogman.24 

The  Underenumeration  Hypothesis 

The  underenumeration  hypothesis  is  that  the  positive  unexplained 
balances  in  the  period  from  1816  to  1840  were  the  result  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  census-taking  method.  The  total  of  these  un- 
explained positive  balances  amounted  to  998,796  persons  or  9.6%  of  the 
population  from  1 8 1 6  to  1 840,  as  presented  in  Table  1 .  This  sum  could  have 
represented  a  large  migratory  movement  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  immigration  hypothesis  found  no  support  in  the 
reports  of  the  press,  official  documents,  special  statistics  of  population  by 
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religion,  settlements  created  on  a  large  scale  as  a  result  of  colonization,  or 
some  special  studies.  Further,  the  migration  statistics  needed  for  the  support 
of  the  immigration  hypothesis  are  deficient  in  the  neighboring  countries  and 
areas.  In  the  German  states,  which  supposedly  supplied  most  immigrants, 
only  5  out  of  26  had  statistical  information  on  the  population  and  population 
movement  extending  into  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  addition 
to  Prussia,  they  were  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  The  data  on  pop- 
ulation movement  started  in  1817  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,25  in  1882  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,26  and  in  1827  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony27  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.28  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  evidence  hinders 
any  conclusive  estimates  of  internal  migration  within  the  German  Reich  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.29 

The  official  statistics  for  Austria  and  the  Austrian  Partition  of  Poland 
indicate  a  relatively  small  migratory  movement.30  There  exists  no  statistical 
information  on  the  external  migratory  movements  of  Imperial  Russia  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Congress  for  that  early  period  prior  to  1840. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  small  migratory 
movements  between  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  her  neighbors.  To  develop 
new  types  of  industries  on  its  territory,  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  and  later  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Congress  spon- 
sored an  immigration  of  German  manufacturers  and  craftsmen.31  In  a  series 
of  laws  and  decrees  issued  between  1810  and  1816  the  government  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  later  the  Kingdom  of  the  Congress  guaranteed  the 
newcomers  privileges,  tax  exemptions,  and  free  return  home.  Most  German 
settlers  came  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Poznan  and  Silesia;  relatively  few 
came  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  who 
settled  between  1810  and  1828  was  estimated  at  55,000  persons.32  The 
greatest  intensity  of  migration  fell  during  the  years  1821-1823.  The  unex- 
plained negative  balances  for  the  years  1 82 1  and  1 822  reflect  this  emigration 
from  Prussia,  at  least  in  part.  The  new  settlers  gave  a  strong  push  to  the 
development  of  the  textile  industry  in  Central  Poland,  in  particular  in  the 
City  of  Lodz. 

The  second  small  migratory  movement  involved  Poles  and  Jews,  main- 
ly draftdodgers,  who  came  from  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Partitions  of 
Poland  and  who  settled  in  the  Eastern  regencies  of  the  Prussian  state.33 
Their  number  was  estimated  at  2,000  in  the  regencies  Gdansk  and  Kwidzyn 
in  1815  and  3,000  in  the  regencies  Poznan  and  Bydgoszcz  in  the  year  1846.34 

The  migratory  movement  after  the  November  Uprising  of  1830-1831 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Congress  had  no  impact  on  the  size  of  the  population 
in  the  Prussian  state.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  probably  did  not  exceed 
7,000  persons,  about  5,000  of  whom  settled  in  France.35 
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On  the  whole,  the  historically  verifiable  migratory  movements  into  and 
out  of  Prussia  were  very  small  prior  to  1 840  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
involved  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  Kulischers  support  this  view  in  their  study 
of  migrations.36  Fundamentally,  it  means  that  the  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion were  compensatory  in  nature,  leaving  the  intercensal  increases  un- 
affected. Consequently,  any  increase  in  the  population  above  the  natural  in- 
crease was  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  improved  census-taking 
method.  In  fact,  the  underenumeration  hypothesis  found  strong  support  in 
the  writings  of  Kaczmarski,37  Ladogorski,38  Rybicki,39  and  Wyslouch40  and 
its  acceptance  does  not  exclude  possible  small  scale  omissions  in  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths. 

THE  CORRECTIONS  FOR  POPULATION  UNDERENUMERATION 

The  acceptance  of  the  underenumeration  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the 
positive  unexplained  balances  requires  two  types  of  corrections  to  reflect  the 
actual  conditions.  The  first  involves  the  determination  of  the  new  set  of  pop- 
ulation numbers  for  the  census  years  before  1840.  To  achieve  these,  the  sum 
of  natural  increases  for  the  years  1838-1840  was  deducted  from  the  total 
population  in  1840  to  obtain  the  population  for  1837.  In  this  manner,  the 
new  population  totals  were  established  for  the  years  to  1816  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  as  presented  in  Table  2 .  The  magnitude  of  the  error  for 
underenumeration  in  a  single  census  year  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  population  figure  reported  in  the  census  and  the  new  number  estimated 
in  the  above  manner.  These  differences  expressed  in  the  relative  form  reveal 
that  the  underenumeration  error  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  never  exceeded 
10%  of  the  population  in  1816.  This  underenumeration  error  declined 
gradually  over  the  quarter  of  the  century  between  1816  and  1840. 

The  second  type  of  corrections  concerned  the  calculation  of  a  new  set  of 
livebirth  and  death  rates,  using  adjusted  mid-year  population  figures  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  from  1 8 1 6  to  1 840.  These  rates  presented  in  Table  3  ex- 
hibit lower  levels  in  the  Prussian  state  in  comparison  with  the  rates  com- 
puted in  an  earlier  study.41 

The  recalculation  of  the  livebirth  and  death  rates  between  1816  and 
1840  necessitates  two  additional  steps.  The  first  would  involve  the  deter- 
mination of  a  new  set  of  trend  lines,  measures  of  the  central  tendency,  and 
ratios.  The  second  step  would  include  a  comparison  of  those  reestablished 
trends  with  those  presented  in  an  earlier  study42  to  ascertain  any  significant 
differences.  However,  both  these  endeavors  will  be  a  part  of  another  project. 

Conclusions 

No  evidence  is  available  that  would  allow  a  researcher  to  question  the 
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over-all  consistency  of  the  census  totals  with  the  vital  and  migration  statis- 
tics in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  between  1816  and  1910.  The  unexplained 
residuals  or  the  residual  errors  are  relatively  small  and  the  exceptional  cases 
( 1 820,  1 840,  1885)  have  been  dealt  with  at  length.  They  direct  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  population  toward  migration  as  the  relatively  weakest  ele- 
ment in  the  balancing  equation  applied  to  the  Prussian  state. 

Acceptance  of  the  underenumeration  hypothesis  eliminates  the  positive 
unexplained  balances  between  1816  and  1840  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
The  increases  in  total  population  above  the  natural  increase  are  viewed  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  improved  census-taking  procedures.  The  read- 
justment of  the  population  totals  for  the  census  between  1816  and  1840  for 
the  population  underenumeration  was  followed  by  the  recalculation  of  the 
fertility  and  mortality  rates  for  the  same  span  of  time  using  the  corrected 
population  numbers. 

In  the  Prussian  State  the  balancing  equation  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
technique.  The  consistency  of  the  census  data  with  the  vital  statistics  and 
migration  statistics  has  been  reconfirmed  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  The 
data  presented  on  population  and  population  movement  of  the  Prussian 
State  are  available  to  interested  researchers. 
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TABLE  1. — Application  of  the  Balancing  Equation  for  Testing  the  Con- 
sistency of  the  Census  Totals  with  Vital  Statistics  and  Migration  Statistics  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  from  1816  to  1910. 

Part  A:  Corrected  Intercensal  Increase 


Population 

Population 

Corrected 

Reported 

Intercensal 

°l 

Intercensal 

Census 

in  the 

Population 

Acquired 

Population 

Year 

Census 

Increase 

Territories 

Increase 

1816 

10,349,031 

1817 

10,572,795 

223,764 

223,764 

1818 

10,796,874 

224,079 

224,079 

1819 

10,981,934 

185,069 

185,069 

1820 

11,272,482 

290,548 

290,548 

1821 

11,480,815 

208,333 

208,333 

1822 

11,664,133 

183,318 

183,318 

1825 

12,256,725 

592,592 

592,592 

1828 

12,726,110 

469,385 

469,385 

1831 

13,038,960 

312,850 

312,850 

1834 

13,472,743 

13,507,999 

469,039 

35,256 

433,783 

1837 

14,098,125 

590,126 

590,126 

1840 

14,928,501 

830,376 

830,376 

1843 

15,471,084 

542,583 

542,583 

1846 

16,112,938 

641,854 

641,854 

1849 

16,331,187 

218,249 

218,249 

1852 

16,868,936 

16,935,420 

604,233 

66,484 

537,749 

1855 

17,202,831 

267,411 

267,411 

1858 

17,739,913 

537,082 

537,082 

1861 

18,491,220 

751,307 

751,307 

1864 

19,255,139 

763,919 

763,919 

1867 

19,672,237 

23,971,337 

4,716,198 

4,299,100 

417,098 

1871 

24,639,706 

668,369 

668,369 

1875 

25,692,858 

25,742,404 

1,102,698 

49,546 

1,053,152 

1880 

27,279,111 

1,536,707 

1,536,707 

1885 

28,318,470 

1,039,359 

1,039,359 

1890 

29,955,281 

1,636,811 

1,636,811 

1895 

31,852,898 

31,855,123 

1,899,842 

2,225 

1,897,617 

1900 

34,472,500 

2,617,386 

2,617,386 

1905 

37,293,824 

2,820,815 

2,820,815 

1910 

40,165,219 

2,871,895 

2,871,895 
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TABLE  1.— Part  B:  Population  Movement 


Migration 

Determined 

Census 

Natural 

by  Residual 

Year 

Lwebirths 

Deaths 

Increase 

Method 

1816 

1817 

440,491 

292,917 

147,574 

76,190 

1818 

449,224 

299,653 

149,571 

74,508 

1819 

477,460 

319,139 

158,321 

26,739 

1820 

469,177 

281,685 

187,492 

103,056 

1821 

488,404 

271,814 

216,590 

-     8,257 

1822 

486,611 

298,169 

188,442 

-     5,124 

1825 

1,477,291 

914,379 

562,912 

29,680 

1828 

1,464,310 

1,042,094 

422,216 

47,169 

1831 

1,432,123 

1,190,449 

241,674 

71,176 

1834 

1,519,404 

1,202,339 

317,065 

116,718 

1837 

1,579,607 

1,132,997 

466,610 

123,516 

1840 

1,663,616 

1,176,664 

486,952 

343,424 

1843 

1,749,562 

1,224,878 

524,684 

17,899 

1846 

1,823,966 

1,237,002 

586,964 

54,890 

1849 

1,781,021 

1,481,939 

299,082 

-  80,833 

1852 

1,951,444 

1,380,723 

570,721 

-  32,972 

1855 

1,849,636 

1,496,275 

353,361 

-  85,950 

1858 

1,975,452 

1,435,408 

540,044 

-     2,962 

1861 

2,108,394 

1,359,971 

748,423 

2,884 

1864 

2,197,022 

1,453,111 

743,911 

20,008 

1867 

2,412,329 

1,809,978 

602,351 

-185,253 

1871 

3,578,564 

2,665,439 

913,125 

-244,756 

1875 

4,024,273 

2,753,460 

1,270,813 

-217,661 

1880 

5,220,009 

3,378,864 

1,841,145 

-304,438 

1885 

5,194,709 

3,529,486 

1,665,223 

-625,864 

1890 

5,438,703 

3,495,082 

1,943,621 

-306,810 

1895 

5,713,141 

3,520,741 

2,192,400 

-294,783 

1900 

6,060,515 

3,481,120 

2,579,395 

37,991 

1905 

6,258,808 

3,528,468 

2,730,240 

90,575 

1910 

6,268,291 

3,355,007 

2,913,284 

-  40,389 

so 
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TABLE  1. — Part  C:  Unexplained  Population  Movement 


Emigra- 

Immi- 

tion 

gration 

Offi- 

Offi- 

Census 

cially 

cially 

Net 

Overseas 

Unexplained 

Migration 

Year 

Recorded 

Recorded 

Emigration 

Emigration 

Absolute 

Relative 

1816 

1817 

76,190 

0.72 

1818 

74,508 

0.69 

1819 

26,739 

0.25 

1820 

103,056 

1.00 

1821 

-     8,257 

-0.07 

1822 

-     5,124 

-0.04 

1825 

29,680 

0.24 

1828 

47,169 

0.37 

1831 

71,176 

0.55 

1834 

116,718 

0.87 

1837 

123,516 

0.88 

1840 

343,424 

2.30 

1843 

17,899 

0.12 

1846 

-  25,901 

6,608 

-   19,293 

74,723 

0.46 

1849 

-  31,983 

8,096 

-  23,887 

-  56,916 

-0.35 

1852 

-  37,810 

8,073 

-  29,737 

-     3,235 

-0.02 

1855 

-  70,083 

8,650 

-  61,433 

-  24,517 

-0.14 

1858 

-  76,436 

9,792 

-  66,644 

63,682 

0.36 

1861 

-  43,022 

12,038 

-  30,984 

33,868 

0.18 

1864 

-  56,792 

13,798 

-  42,994 

63,032 

0.33 

1867 

-103,090 

15,047 

-  88,043 

-  97,210 

-0.49 

1871 

-171,465 

26,158 

-145,307 

-  40,956  a 

-  99,449 
-203,800 

-0.40 
-0.83 

1875 

-142,417 

26,099  b 

-116,318 

-198,577 

-101,343 
-  19,084 

-0.39 
-0.07 

1880 

-124,684 

26,245 

-  98,439 

-140,401 

-205,999 
-164,037 

-0.76 
-0.60 

1885 

-324,699 

26,853 

-297,846 

-542,506 

-328,018 
-  83,358 

-1.16 
-0.29 

1890 

-  66,545  ' 

12,819  ' 

-  53,655  ' 

-294,259 

-253,145 
-  12,551 

-0.85 
-0.04 

1895 

-252,575 

-  42,208 

-0.13 

1900 

-  71,335 

109,326 

0.32 

1905 

-  85,919 

176,469 

0.47 

1910 

-  73,411 

-  32,032 

-0.08 

Hole:  a    1871  only 

b  Except  for  1872 
c    1886  and  1887  only 
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Table  1. 

Sources: 

(a)  Population,  livcbirths,  and  deaths: 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fuer  Preussen.  30.  Jahrgang  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussischen 
Statistischen  Landesamts,  1934),  p. 23-34. 

Max  Broesicke,  "Rueckblick  auf  die  Entwicklung  der  preussischen  Bevoelkerung  von  1875  bis  1900,"  Prussia 
Statistisches  Landesamt,  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  188  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts, 
1904),  Tables,  p.  12ff. 

Arthur,  Guido,  Hans,  Richard  Freiherr  von  Fircks,  "Rueckblick  auf  die  Bewegung  der  Bevoelkerung  im  Preussischen 
Staate  waehrend  des  Zeitraumes  vomjahre  1816  bis  zum  Jahre  1874,"  Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt  Preussische 
Statistik,  Heft  48A  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts,  1879),  Tables,  p.  1-36. 
Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  169,  p. 2,  120  Heft  177, 1.  Teil,  p  276-281 .  Heft  178,  p.  2, 
240.  Heft  183,  p.  2,  90.  Heft  190,  p.  2,  90.  Heft  196,  p.  2, 90.  Heft  200,  p.  2,  90.  Heft  206, 1,  Teil,  p.  270-275.  Heft  207, 
p.  2,  90.  Heft  213,  p.  2,  90.  Heft  229,  p.  2,  90.  Heft  233,  p.  405ff.  Heft  234. 1.  Teil,  p.  1 96-201 .  Heft  238,  p.  2,  90.  Heft 
245,  p.  2,  90.  Heft  249,  p.  2,  90. 

(b)  Migration  statistics: 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  26,  p.  IV,  410-413.  Heft  36,  p.  14-18  Heft  42,  p  16  Heft 

48,  p.  16.  Heft  51,  p.  16.  Heft  56.  Teil  D,  p.  16*.  Heft  61 ,  p.  238.  Heft  68,  p.  362.  Heft  74,  p  236  Heft  78,  p.  240  Heft 

86,  p.  240.  Heft  89,  p.  249.  Heft  94,  p.  452.  Heft  98,  p.  XIV. 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  juer  den  Preussischen  Staat.  4.  Jahrgang  (Berlin,  1907),  p.  31, 

and  12.  Jahrgang  (Berlin,  1915),  p.  70,  8. 

Max  Broesicke,  "Rueckblick  auf  die  Entwicklung  der  preussischen  Bevoelkerung  von  1875  bis  1900,"  Prussia 

Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  188  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts, 

1904),  Tables,  I.  Teil,  p.  91-93;  II.  Teil,  p.  31 


TABLE  2. — Population  According  to  the  Censuses  and  Population 
Corrected  for  Underenumeration  in  the  Censuses  Between  1816  and  1 840  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 


Population 

Census 

According 

Year 

to  Census 

1816 

10,349,031 

1817 

10,572,795 

1818 

10,796,874 

1819 

10,981,934 

1820 

10,272,482 

1821 

11,480,815 

1822 

11,664,133 

1825 

12,256,725 

1828 

12,726,110 

1831 

13,038,960 

1834 

13,472,743 

13,507,999 

1837 

14,098,125 

1840 

14,928,501 

Sources:  See  Table  1 

Corrected 
Population 

11,347,826 
11,495,400 
11,644,971 
11,803,292 
11,990,784 
12,207,374 
12,395,816 
12,958,728 
13,380,944 
13,662,618 
13,939,683 
13,939,683 
14,441,549 
14,928,501 


Correction 

for 

Underenumeration 


Absolute 

Relative 

998,795 

9.65% 

922,605 

8.73% 

848,097 

7.86% 

821,358 

7.48% 

781,302 

7.00% 

726,559 

6.33% 

731,683 

6.27% 

702,003 

5.73% 

654,834 

5.15% 

583,658 

4.48% 

466,940 

3.47% 

343,424 

2.44% 
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TABLE  3. — Livebirth  and  Death  Rates  per  1 ,000  Population  Corrected  for 

the  Underenumeration  in  the  Censuses  Between  1816  and  1840  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Year Lwebirths Deaths 

1816  38.47  24.21 

1817  38.52  25.61 

1818  38.78  25.87 

1819  40.67  27.19 

1820  39.38  23.64 

1821  40.30  22.43 

1822  39.50  24.20 

1823  38.60  24.22 

1824  38.48  23.76 

1825  39.29  24.05 

1826  38.94  25.86 

1827  35.96  26.47 

1828  36.22  26.72 

1829  35.64  27.66 

1830  35.55  27.66 

1831  34.83  32.78 

1832  33.98  29.53 

1833  37.58  28.62 

1834  38.59  29.05 

1835  36.48  25.65 

1836  37.24  24.93 

1837  37.33  29.03 

1838  37.50  25.57 

1839  37.64  27.78 
1840 38.02 26.68 

Sources:  See  Table  1. 
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ANXIETY  AND  THE  BIOPSYCHOLOGY  OF 
LITERATURE 

Peter  B.  Waldeck 

Susquehanna  University 
I.   INTRODUCTION 

In  a  recent  television  interview  with  William  F.  Buckley,  Leslie 
Fiedler  called  for  a  bridging  of  the  gap  between  art  literature  and  popular 
genres.  He  emphasized  the  need  to  come  to  critical  grips  with  the  mythic  and 
emotional  content  that  makes  a  formally  bad  work,  such  as  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  far  outlast  most  of  its  intellectually  more  respectable  competi- 
tion. His  program  was  refreshing  to  one  inured,  for  example,  to  the 
polarities  of  literary  criticism  in  the  German-speaking  world.  There  one  of 
few  issues  finding  any  widespread  agreement  is  the  rejection  of  psychology, 
which,  as  a  tool  of  literary  criticism,  has  been  regarded  widely  as  at  best  pre- 
literary  and  at  worst  irrelevant  and  unprogressive.  A  reviewer  in  Die  Zeit 
recently  (February  28,  1975,  p.  13)  referred  to  the  direct  "copulation"  of 
psychoanalysis  and  literary  criticism  as  a  kind  of  "incest."  I  recall  a  promi- 
nent German  scholar  leaping  to  his  feet  at  a  symposium  to  denounce  a  psy- 
chological interpretation  as  dragging  literature  through  the  mud.  Thus,  it  is 
with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that  I  am  attempting  to  take  another  step 
downward  briefly  into  the  even  muddier  and  more  damned  circle  of  the 
biological. 

Why  biology?  In  fact,  I  could  label  my  approach  psychological,  except 
that  psychological  criticism  has  long  been  synonymous  with  the  psy- 
choanalytic. I  would  like  here  to  point  to  an  area  outside  the  traditional  psy- 
choanalytic school  of  interpretation.  Biology  lies  at  one  end  of  a  spectrum  in 
the  analysis  of  human  activity,  and  literary  art  blossoms  at  the  other.  Yet  the 
roots  of  this  flower  reach  all  the  way  down  to  biology,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
make  an  attempt  to  gain  some  direction  at  this  level. 

Hence  I  am  concerned  with  the  basic  esthetic  energies  of  literature— or, 
if  you  prefer,  of  literary  response— and  not  with  the  philosophical  issues  of 
the  relationships  among  author,  reader,  and  the  physical  book,  or  ideational 
content,  or  social  purpose.  Various  other  perspectives  may  be  equally  im- 
portant— I  am  not  attempting  to  encompass  literature  in  all .  of  its 
relationships  to  man  and  society.  Thus,  I  am  dealing  with  the  literary  work 
as  a  stimulus  for  the  reader's  esthetic  reactions,  and  with  a  biopsychological 
method  of  interpretation  that  focuses  not  on  the  genetic  processes  of  the 
author's  creativity,  nor  on  symbolic  content,  but  on  the  emotionally  effective 
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formal  structure  of  the  work.  In  viewing  literature  from  a  biological  level,  we 
must  see  how  far  up  our  perspective  will  take  us,  whether  indeed  it  remains 
too  broad  to  be  of  much  literary  value.  Nor  must  it  be  allowed  to  reduce 
literature  to  a  natural  science.  It  must  do  at  least  some  justice  to  our  in- 
tuitions about  what  it  is  that  we  appreciate  in  individual  works,  or  else  it 
remains  irrelevant  for  those  particular  works.  But  before  applying  a  bio- 
psychological  concept  to  literary  analysis  we  must  first  define  and  develop  it 
from  the  relevant  psychological  literature. 

II.  ANXIETY  AND  SEXUALITY 

The  fundamental  biological  principle  I  have  in  mind  is  founded  on  the 
classical  dualism  of  individual  versus  species  survival.  The  latter  is 
manifested  in  the  energy  and  the  mechanisms  of  sexuality.  The  psy- 
choanalysts and  their  literary  disciples  have  focused  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses solely  on  sexually  based  mechanisms  in  their  analysis  of  literature.  Yet 
Freud  himself  recognized  and  endorsed  in  principle  the  dualism  of  in- 
dividual and  species  survival.1  In  practice,  however,  he  treated  the  functions 
of  individual  survival  generally  in  terms  of  defense  of  the  ego  against  the 
demands  of  the  id.  His  concepts  of  a  "reality  principle,"  "ego  drives"  (un- 
fortunately translated  by  Strachey  as  "ego  instincts"),  the  "death  urge," 
and  a  basic  aggressive  instinct  all  fail  to  take  on  the  substance  and 
significance  that  he  himself  implicitly  admitted  was  biologically  justified. 
Heinz  Hartmann  addressed  himself  to  this  issue  in  extending  Freud's 
work  in  the  area  of  ego  psychology,  where  the  question  of  individual  defense 
becomes  acute.  Reviewing  the  biological  dualism  of  individual  and  species 
survival  in  Freud's  writings,  he  notes  that  his  mentor  gradually  left  this  idea 
behind,  focusing  instead  on  a  dualism  of  sexuality  versus  aggression.2  Hart- 
mann himself  remarks  that  the  latter  does  not  account  adequately  for  self 
preservation.  Like  Freud,  he  was  unwilling  to  apply  an  individual  versus 
species  dualism  directly  to  problems  of  psychoanalysis.  Yet,  again  like 
Freud,  he  was  equally  reluctant  to  drop  the  concept,  and  acknowledged  it  in 
the  more  general  and  encompassing  framework  of  biology: 

We  may  ask  ourselves  what  this  detachment  of  our  theory  of  drives 
from  the  problems  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species  actually  means  .  .  .  but  I  think  that  this  detachment  also  reflects 
a  better  insight  into  the  analytic  approach  in  contrast  to  the  biological 
one.  I  am  speaking  only  of  a  difference  in  approach,  because  in  a 
systemic  sense  we  may  very  well  maintain  that  analysis  is  also  a 
biological  science  ...  we  find  out  what  the  drives  in  our  sense  (in  in- 
terdependence with  ego  and  other  tendencies)  contribute  toward  form- 
ing those  reactions  which  then — looked  at  from  the  outside  or 
"biologically" — manifest  themselves  as  self-preservation  or  as  preser- 
vation of  the  species  (87f.). 
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The  problematic  status  of  defense  in  psychoanalytic  theory  becomes 
clear  in  Freud's  treatment  of  what,  in  the  view  of  some  present-day  psy- 
chologists, is  the  obvious  basic  energy  of  individual  defense  or  self- 
preservation:  anxiety.  And  still,  even  here  it  was  Freud  whose  insights 
provide  the  key  to  understanding  the  general  function  of  anxiety  as  an 
energy  of  self-preservation.  Going  beyond  his  original  idea  that  anxiety  is 
displaced,  sublimated  sexual  energy,  Freud  finally  reached  one  particularly 
fortunate  conclusion:  anxiety  prepares  the  organism  for  danger.3  Freud  was 
thinking  of  danger  as  perceived  within  an  internal  psychic  world,  and  par- 
ticularly danger  posed  by  sexual  desires.  But  the  idea  of  preparation  for 
danger  is  equally  applicable  to  external  social  and  physical  threats.  Beyond 
this,  Freud  insisted  that  this  preparation  was  a  question  of  a  "signal  of  the 
ego"4  warning  of  danger,  and  carefully  avoided  anything  like  the  concept  of 
a  basic,  independent  energy  that  would  have  diverted  him  from  the  sexual 
focus  of  his  life's  work.5 

Meanwhile  the  concept  of  anxiety  as  a  basic  energy  of  defense  has 
appeared  in  recent  psychological  literature.  Leo  Rangell  has  related  anxiety 
specifically  to  the  present  concept  of  the  dual  energies  of  man,  dividing  the 
instincts  into  the 

(a)  erotic  or  vital  libidinal  instincts,  related  to  the  parasympathetic  ner- 
vous system;  and  (b)  defensive-aggressive  instincts,  related  to  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system.  Under  the  latter,  anxiety  and  defense  are  con- 
sidered as  much  instinctual  as  rage  or  aggression,  both  serving  the  same 
function,  i.e.,  protective.6 

We  should  note  here  that  this  neat  physiological  underpinning  for  the  pres- 
ent concept  is  subject  to  considerable  qualification,  so  much  so  that  the 
physiological  parallel  may  in  fact  not  be  nearly  so  clear-cut  as  Rangell  seems 
to  suggest.  Unfortunately,  the  near  chaos  of  present  psychological  theorizing 
particularly  on  the  definition  of  anxiety  leaves  us  no  alternative  than  to  plot 
our  own  course  through  all  the  disagreement.  What  is  crucial,  for  the  pres- 
ent purposes,  is  to  focus  on  defense  or  anxiety-related  emotions  and  func- 
tions for  what  they  are,  rather  than  always  to  derive  them  obliquely  from 
sexual  mechanisms.  Thus,  Grinker  and  Robbins  have  viewed  anxiety  as  a 
basic  energy  of  life,  as  a 

direct  derivative  of  protoplasmic  irritability  and  animal  vigilance. 
.  .  .  Irritability  is  the  property  of  all  protoplasm,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
organism  to  project  itself  into  the  future  is  only  acquired  late  in  the 
phylogenetic  series  and  hence  is  found  only  in  the  more  highly  evolved 
animals.  Anxiety  in  the  human  being  is  a  capacity  which  accompanies 
delayed  action,  self-awareness,  and  choice  among  several  of  ap- 
propriate responses.7 

Grinker  and  Robbins  relate  anxiety  here  on  the  one  hand  to  fundamental 
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processes  of  life,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  see  it  as  limited  to  higher 
animals. 

At  a  recent  colloquium  on  anxiety  Seymour  Epstein  addressed  himself 
among  other  things  to  the  question  of  differentiating  the  organismic  arousal 
in  anxiety  from  that  in  other  states  of  arousal,  including  sexuality — a  dis- 
tinction of  importance  in  the  present  juxtaposition  of  anxiety  and  sexuality.8 
He  concluded  that  anxiety  arousal  cannot  be  equated  with  physiological 
arousal  per  se.  For  the  rest,  most  of  the  colloquium  papers  were  embroiled  in 
problems  of  distinguishing  among  various  specific  emotional  states  such  as 
guilt,  shame,  and  fear,  and  their  relationships  to  anxiety,  as  well  as  between 
"state"  and  "trait"  anxiety.  The  majority  of  modern  views  of  anxiety 
remains  more  specific  and  specialized  than  the  present  broad  concept;  yet 
the  theoreticians  are  now  painfully  aware  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on  just 
how  broad  a  definition  of  anxiety  should  be  to  be  useful.  No  matter  how 
broad  or  narrow  a  definition  one  selects,  a  limitless  forest  of  defense-related 
phenomena  awaits  anyone  wishing  to  deal  concretely  with  the  subject. 
While  these  matters  must  be  left  aside  in  the  present  overview,  they  would 
have  to  be  examined  in  detail  in  a  thorough  treatment  of  anxiety  in 
literature. 

For  the  present  purposes  the  concept  of  anxiety  must  be  broadened 
from  its  everyday  meaning  to  include  a  spectrum  of  defensive  functions.  At 
one  extreme  is  the  mere  maintenance  of  metabolical  processes,  which  are 
themselves  life  (and  hence  individual  survival),  as  in  dreamless  sleep.  The 
middle  range  includes  ordinary  concerns  of  daily  life,  both  social  and 
physical.  At  the  most  intense  are  states  of  extreme  panic  or  trauma.  On  all 
levels  anxiety-related  behavior  can  be  categorized  by  the  alternatives  of  ac- 
tion or  restraint  of  action.  Psychological  defense  mechanisms  are  thus 
manifestations  of  anxiety,  including  both  neurotic  behavior  and  normal  in- 
hibitions required  by  society,  be  it  the  inhibition  to  kill  or  the  reluctance  to 
stand  up  and  shout  in  the  middle  of  a  concert.  Similarly,  motor  behavior, 
both  in  physical  and  social  circumstances,  results  from  a  general  state  of 
energic  preparedness  that  is  anxiety  (unless  it  is  sexually  motivated).  This  is 
present  for  example  in  the  perpetual  degree  of  alertness  to  look  both  ways 
before  crossing  a  street,  or  to  remember  to  introduce  a  guest  at  a  party. 
Many  emotional  states  encountered  in  literature  can  be  seen  in  terms  either 
of  anxiety  or  of  sexuality,  or  as  an  interaction  of  both,  as  for  example  in 
jealousy.  A  jealous  person,  choosing  between  the  alternatives  of  fight  or 
flight,  may  withdraw  protectively  or  attack  in  a  situation  concerning  love,  or 
sexuality. 

But  jealousy  is  a  very  specific  psychological  entity.  Of  greater  interest 
to  us  at  the  moment  are  those  mechanisms  of  anxiety  or  sexuality  that  may 
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influence  or  govern  the  dominant  formal  structures  of  whole  genres  of 
literary  art.  Myth,  for  example,  may  contain  basic  elements  of  anxiety  or 
sexuality,  such  as,  respectively,  guilt  or  Oedipal  desires.  Myth  may  also  de- 
pend on  less  fundamental  elements,  such  as  the  wanderer  principle  of 
Odysseus  or  Prometheus's  rebellion  against  authority.  Where  the  psy- 
choanalytic treatment  generally  subordinates  such  themes  to  sexual 
mechanisms,  an  anxiety  perspective  attempts  to  correct  this  imbalance  by 
laying  claim  to  a  logical  half  of  the  basic  esthetic  energies  of  literary 
response.  Anxiety-related  processes  may  exist  in  various  forms  and  at 
various  levels  of  a  literary  work.  Most  fundamentally  and  universally,  anx- 
iety reduction  occurs  whenever  a  literary  work  draws  a  reader  or  spectator 
into  its  world,  thus  temporarily  freeing  him  from  the  anxieties  of  his  own.  At 
present,  however,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  more  specific  branch  of  anxiety 
mechanisms  relevant  to  literary  esthetics,  namely  the  comic  and  tragic.9 

III.   THE  COMIC 

In  viewing  anxiety  as  a  fundamental  energy  of  preparation  for  danger, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  relevant  dangers  are  not  simply  to  the  physical 
organism,  but  to  the  self,  perceived  on  the  level  of  the  physical  body,  the  ego, 
or  perhaps  a  more  abstract  identification  with  some  social  or  philosophical 
value.  At  a  mystical  extreme,  an  individual  may  identify  with  God,  or 
Brahman.  In  the  comic,  the  most  obvious  level  of  self  to  be  defended  is  social. 
Traditional  theories  of  the  comic  fall  generally  into  two  broad  categories:  the 
oldest,  implicit  in  the  remarks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  first  stated  explicit- 
ly by  Thomas  Hobbes,  is  that  we  laugh  at  others  when  we  feel  superior  to 
them.  The  other  tradition  emphasizes  suddenness,  surprise,  incongruity,  or 
discharge  of  psychic  energy.10  Both  traditions  support  an  anxiety  theory  of 
the  comic.  A  feeling  of  superiority  suggests  a  state  of  relative  relief  from  the 
anxieties  of  society.  These  are  basically  the  pressure  to  conform  or  to  excel. 
The  surprise  or  discharge  tradition  can  be  interpreted  as  the  sudden  release 
in  laughter  of  anxiety  energy  that  has  been  made  superfluous  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  danger.  The  comic,  then,  may  be  defined  biologically  as  a  process  of 
anxiety  reduction  resulting  from  the  mastery  or  successful  denial  of  danger. 

To  be  sure,  the  two  most  famous  treatments  of  the  subject,  Henri 
Bergson's  Le  Rire  and  Freud's  Der  Witz  und  seine  Beziehung  zum 
Unbewussten,  turn  aside  from  the  superiority  concept.  But  in  both  cases 
superiority  or  some  other  aspect  of  anxiety  reduction  lies  just  beneath  the 
theoretical  superstructures.  Bergson  emphasized  the  comic  as  a  social  cor- 
rective— one  thinks  for  example  of  MolieYe.  But  he  saw  its  immediate  source 
in  the  mechanical  encrusted  upon  human  behavior.11  Edmund  Bergler  ob- 
jected that  St.  Just's  habit  of  repeatedly  pantomiming  with  his  hand  the  fall 
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of  the  guillotine  prior  to  the  pronouncement  of  judgment  on  its  victims,  was 
certainly  mechanical,  and  just  as  certainly  not  comic.12  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  goosestepping  Wehrmacht  of  Hitler.  But  at  one  point  Bergson  betrays 
the  mechanical  as  the  "mere"  and  "stupidly"  mechanical,13  inadvertently 
suggesting  that  it  is  the  mechanically  inferior  in  human  behavior  that  makes 
us  laugh. 

Freud's  more  complex  theory  also  suggests  anxiety  reduction,  even 
though  he  explicitly  rejects  the  superiority  tradition.  He  divides  the 
laughable  into  the  three  categories  of  Witz,  Komik,  and  Humor.  Witz, 
meaning  jokes  or  wit,  involves  a  saving  of  expenditure  upon  inhibition, 
Komik  a  saving  of  expenditure  upon  thought  or  ideation,  and  Humor  a 
saving  of  expenditure  upon  feeling.14  But  the  energy  of  inhibition  is  anxiety, 
and  his  examples  of  wit  can  be  interpreted  as  creating  superiority;  he  himself 
admits  a  secondary  superiority  effect  in  Komik;  and  his  example  of  Humor 
as  a  saving  of  feeling  makes  clear  this  feeling  is  fear,  its  saving  therefore  anx- 
iety reduction.15  One  of  Freud's  disciples,  Ernst  Kris,  continued  Freud's  line 
of  thinking  with  more  explicit  reference  to  anxiety  reduction,  although  with 
a  specifically  Freudian  concept  of  anxiety,  and  subordinating  anxiety  in  any 
event  to  his  principle  of  regression  in  the  service  of  the  ego.16 

A  line  of  more  recent  psychological  experiments  has  focused  directly  on 
anxiety,  and  in  part  confirmed  the  idea  of  anxiety  reduction  in  the  comic  or 
in  laughter.  But  the  experimenters  have  relied  heavily  on  Freud's  concep- 
tualizations, which  seem  to  have  confused  their  results.  They  have  usually 
understood  anxiety  to  be  not  universal  and  constantly  present,  but 
something  that  must  be  aroused  before  it  can  be  reduced.  The  comic  in 
literature  is  vicarious,  and  too  high  a  level  of  anxiety  in  the  spectator  will 
tend  to  prevent  comic  relief.  The  experimenters  have  also  frequently  ex- 
pected, again  following  Freud,  that  some  sort  of  sexual  or  hostile  content 
would  heighten  the  comic  effect.  The  relevance  of  sexual  content  to  a  comic 
reaction  has  not  been  convincingly  confirmed.  The  results  with  hostile  sub- 
jects have  been  more  mixed,  depending  in  part  on  the  level  of  hostility. 
Hostility,  as  we  have  noted,  is  a  defense  mechanism  and  a  function  of  anx- 
iety.17 

All  of  this  is  only  theory.  We  are  waiting  to  see  how  and  if  an  anxiety 
reduction  theory  of  the  comic  applies  to  literary  art.  Because  space  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  examination  of  individual  works  here,  I  must  restrict  my 
discussion  to  a  summary  of  the  main  comic  types  or  basic  elements  as  defined 
for  the  present  purposes,  while  citing  a  few  examples. 

While  most  comedy  is  social,  farce  is  one  area  which,  in  its  essence, 
deals  with  the  physical  world,  or,  more  generally,  ignores  the  limitations  of 
reality.  Bergson's  concept  of  the  mechanical  applies  here.  A  Walt  Disney 
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cartoon  with  its  primitive  chases  and  falls  from  cliffs,  all  ultimately 
harmless,  addresses  itself  particularly  to  the  anxieties  of  children,  who  are 
not  yet  secure  in  their  relationship  to  the  physical  environment.  But  even 
here  the  neighborhood  bully  may  be  reflected  in  the  wolf  or  the  bulldog,  and 
a  social  element  enters.  The  slapstick  of  Laurel  and  Hardy  is  comical  for 
physical  catastrophies,  which  befall  the  foolish  pair  but  not  us.  And  yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  account  for  the  comedy  of  Laurel  and  Hardy 
solely  in  terms  of  the  mechanical  or  the  physically  inferior.  It  depends  also 
on  a  much  more  subtle  interaction  of  the  two  personalities.  Tied  to  Hardy  by 
his  frequent  glares  of  exasperation  into  the  camera,  we  may  identify  with  his 
fury  over  the  naive,  unearned  superiority  of  Laurel's  impossible  actions, 
such  as  striking  a  flame  from  his  thumb  to  light  a  cigar.  Hardy's  rage 
provides  us  also  with  a  vicarious  discharge  of  our  own  hostilities.  But  this 
identification  alternates  rapidly  with  a  comic  dissociation  from  his  bullying 
and  his  comic  punishments.  At  the  other  end  of  this  seesaw  we  alternate 
between  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  Laurel's  imbecility  and  the  identifica- 
tion with  the  safe  paradise  of  his  divinely  protected  blunderings.  All  of  these 
elements — discharge  of  hostility,  superiority  in  two  contexts,  and  safety — 
imply  anxiety  reduction.  The  secret  of  their  success  depends  not  only  on  this 
fourfold  structure  of  defensive  discharge,  but  on  the  rhythm  of  their  alterna- 
tion. 

The  analysis  of  the  comic  ultimately  cannot  stop  here  either.  The  flavor 
and  effect  of  any  good  comedy  is  derived  not  simply  from  its  treatment  of 
anxiety,  even  though  this  may  account  for  its  specifically  comic  quality.  The 
comic  is  alloyed  with  an  endless  variety  of  other  emotional  tones,  sociological 
problems,  and  so  forth.  One  thinks  of  Chaplin's  profound  alienation  from 
social  success  and  from  love. 

A  second  primary  comic  element  is  satire,  that  is,  the  hostile  or 
aggressive  in  comedy.  In  attacking  some  object,  satire  creates  relative 
superiority  in  the  subject  by  making  the  object  inferior.  It  may  be  seen  also  as 
a  reduction  of  anxiety  in  the  form  of  hostility  through  successful  discharge 
upon  the  object.  The  French  are  well  known  for  excellence  in  this  area,18  as 
in  Moliere,  where  satire  mixes  with  farce,  or  in  Voltaire,  where  it  mixes 
with  wit.  It  may  also  combine  with  humane  comedy,  as  in  Gottfried  Keller, 
or  with  self-irony  (a  dissociation  from  self),  as  in  a  work  like  Shaw's  The 
Devil's  Disciple.  At  the  end  of  his  study  Bergson  noted  with  a  measure  of 
horror  an  abyss  of  sick  hostility  behind  the  urbane  facade  of  the  comic,  here 
presumably  satire.19  The  very  force  of  satire  is  also  its  Achilles'  heel,  par- 
ticularly where  it  borders  on  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Verbal  wit  is  fundamentally  a  demonstration  of  a  person's  absolute 
social  or  intellectual  superiority,  a  kind  of  show  of  force  implying  the  ability 
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to  defeat  verbal  attacks  from  others.  In  its  pure  form  it  corresponds  to  what 
Freud  called  non-tendentious  wit.  If  combined  with  a  satirical  element,  that 
is,  an  attack  upon  some  object,  it  is  tendentious.  Like  Shakespeare's 
Polonius,  Freud  emphasized  brevity  or  a  saving  of  thought  energy  (an  idea, 
incidentally,  he  quietly  borrowed  from  Bergson).20  Wit  need  not  necessarily 
be  particularly  intelligent  or  insightful,  though  that  helps.  Even  brevity,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  either.  Brevity  and  intellectual 
content  must  be  factored  together  to  produce  a  wit  effect  or  verbal  cleverness. 
At  one  extreme,  a  paragraph  encapsulating  the  theory  of  relativity  might 
have  had  a  wit  effect,  if  Einstein  had  had  an  audience  capable  of  under- 
standing it  immediately.  At  the  other  extreme  is  sharp  brevity  without  in- 
tellectual content.  While  sitting  with  friends  at  a  bar  in  France,  Scott 
Fitzgerald  is  reported  as  having  opened  a  discussion  with  Ernest  Hem- 
mingway  by  observing  that  the  very  rich  are  different  from  us,  seemingly 
calling  for  a  long  moment  of  sober  reflection  from  the  group.  But 
Hemingway  retorted  instantly:  "Yes,  they  have  more  money,"  thus  beating 
down  his  friend  with  a  remark  noticeably  brief  in  its  context  and  marginally 
witty,  yet  banal  and  superficial  in  content. 

Humane  comedy  reduces  anxiety  by  depicting  the  world  as  harmless. 
Romantic  comedy,  such  as  that  of  Shakespeare,  with  its  fairy  tale  societies 
and  reconciliatory  finales,  falls  into  this  category.  So  does,  for  example, 
Joyce  Cary's  novel,  The  Horse's  Mouth,  in  which  Cary  succeeds  in  es- 
tablishing Gulley  Jimson's  life  as  colorful  and  fulfilling  despite  extreme 
poverty,  ill  health,  and  impending  death.  Jimson's  friends,  totally  absorbed 
in  their  own  ills  and  grievances,  form  a  wall  of  comic  misery  around  Jimson, 
thus  creating  inside  a  vacuum  of  freedom  from  the  pressures  of  society  in 
which  Jimson  can  pursue  his  art. 

A  final  basic  element  or  form  of  comedy  is  self-irony.  This  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  what  Freud  called  Humor  and  analyzed  as  a  saving  of  affect  (par- 
ticularly fear).  Freud  cited  the  example  of  the  rogue  who,  about  to  be  hanged 
on  a  Monday,  was  asked  for  his  last  words.  The  rogue  observed  ironically: 
"A  great  way  to  begin  the  week!  "21  Freud  saw  here  a  mastery  of  the  ego  over 
danger.  We  can  interpret  this  relative  lack  of  anxiety  as  deriving  from  the 
distance  the  rogue  was  able  to  put  between  his  physical  self,  which  was 
doomed,  and  some  kind  of  inner  self,  whether  the  ego  or  something  else, 
hence  freeing  this  inner  self  from  the  anxiety  or  trauma  of  the  physical  situa- 
tion. The  English  are  well  known  for  this  kind  of  dissociation  from  self, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  decades  of  monitoring  the  decline  of  the  British  empire. 
Yet  a  particularly  fine  example  can  be  found  in  a  novel  by  the  American 
Peter  DeVries.  In  Comfort  Me  With  Apples  the  protagonist  Chick  Swallow 
gradually  sinks  from  an  adolescent  paradise  of  intellectual  superiority  into  a 
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morass  of  concessions  to  society,  ending  up  physically  ponderous,  mentally 
slack,  and  immersed  with  helpless  trauma  in  a  marital  farce.  Meanwhile  his 
adolescent  friend  and  double,  Nickie  Sherman,  remains  intellectually 
pristine  and  invincible.  It  is  the  voltage  between  these  two,  seen  self- 
ironically  by  the  author  behind  the  narrator  Swallow,  who  is  after  all  also 
the  Creator  of  Nickie  Sherman,  that  generates  the  real  power  and  depth  of 
this  comedy. 

It  is  a  surprisingly  short  step  from  DeVries  to  the  opposite  universe  of 
Kafka,  where  the  author  as  God  and  Creator  of  his  own  poetic  world  con- 
trasts even  more  profoundly  with  himself  as  a  character  within  this  world.  In 
The  Castle  the  land  surveyor  K.  is  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  inhabi- 
tant of  a  village  ruled  over  by  Klamm,  the  lowest  secretary  from  the  castle. 
Even  Klamm  is  buried  absurdly  in  meaningless  secretarial  work.  The  Count 
himself  is  so  far  up  in  this  hierarchy  as  to  be  literally  unthinkable,  since  he 
remains  unmentioned  after  the  beginning.  But  the  boy  Hans  senses  in  the 
surveyor  someone  who  in  "an  inconceivably  distant  future  will  be  very 
great,"22  such  as  perhaps  the  Creator  of  this  intolerable  world.  Kafka 
himself  laughed  uproariously  while  reading  his  works  to  his  friends. 
Nevertheless,  this  particular  kind  of  self-ironic  transcendence  is  a  trump  that 
can  be  held  but  not  played.  The  introduction  of  deus  ex  machina  aid  to  his 
main  character  would  have  reduced  this  poetic  world  to  a  shallow  and 
whimsical  romanticism,  or  at  best  something  akin  to  Hermann  Hesse. 
Hence,  the  destruction  of  Kafka's  characters  was  a  necessary  concession  to 
his  own  reality,  allowing  the  poet  as  Creator  to  exist  invisibly  outside  and 
above  a  world  that  could  stand  for  his  own.  This  suggests  the  concept  of  the 
soul  as  the  Observer,  an  indefinable  entity  impervious  to  the  contingencies 
and  anxiety  of  the  physical  self  and  the  ego.  Thus  the  comedy  of  Kafka 
remains  only  subtly,  and  yet  powerfully,  implied  beyond  the  bleak  horizon 
of  his  characters. 

If  farce,  satire,  humane  comedy,  wit,  and  self-irony  are  the  basic 
elements  in  the  comic,  then  a  multitude  of  other  comic  varieties  would  have 
to  be  shown  to  be  derived,  in  their  comic  essences,  from  these  five  basic  types. 
Comic  exaggerations,  for  example,  appear  to  belong  to  the  facile  transcen- 
dence of  reality  that  is  farce. 

Leaving  aside  the  matter  of  accounting  specifically  for  more  complex 
varieties  and  genres  of  the  comic,  I  should  emphasize  in  summary  that  com- 
edy thrives  on  combinations,  both  of  basic  comic  elements  with  one  another, 
and  of  comic  elements  with  uncomic,  frequently  tragic  tones.  In  the  novel  of 
DeVries,  for  example,  one  feels  underneath  all  the  clownish  self-irony  and 
verbal  wit  a  current  of  martyrdom  and  thoroughly  ironized  self-pity. 
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IV.   THE  TRAGIC 

If  the  comic  results  from  anxiety  reduction  associated  with  the  mastery 
or  successful  denial  of  danger,  then  a  logical  alternative  suggests  itself  for  the 
tragic,  which  we  intuit  as  somehow  opposite  to  the  comic.  Let  us  hypothesize 
that  the  tragic  results  from  anxiety  reduction  associated  with  the  acceptance 
of  danger. 

If  we  are  willing  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  philologically  established 
interpretation,  we  can  find  unexpectedly  helpful  agreement  in  Aristotle's 
central  concept  of  the  catharsis  of  pity  and  fear.23  The  word  "catharsis,"  as 
used  in  his  time,  suggests  some  sort  of  cleansing,  purgation,  or  relief  of  ten- 
sion. Plato,  for  example,  said  that  one  of  the  best  sources  of  catharsis  is 
physical  exercise.24  From  the  present  perspective,  then,  catharsis  itself  fits  ef- 
fortlessly into  the  concept  of  anxiety  reduction. 

Pity  and  fear,  as  well,  are  related  fundamentally  to  anxiety.  Here  we 
must  leave  aside  the  unanswerable  philological  issues  of  the  nature  of  the 
genitive  (subjective,  objective,  or  partitive),  catharsis  o/pity  and  fear,  and 
follow  our  own  perspective.  Pity  may  be  defined  as  vicarious  grief.25  Grief  is 
the  emotional  concomitant  to  the  experience  of  loss.  Loss,  in  turn,  may  be 
defined  as  the  result  of  a  danger  or  catastrophe  that  has  already  taken  place. 
Finally,  a  danger  that  has  already  occurred  implies  its  acceptance,  since  it  is 
already  a  fact.  And  the  acceptance  of  danger  was  the  situation  we  designated 
as  the  logical  counterpart  to  the  mastery  or  successful  denial  of  danger  in  the 
comic.  That  this  pity  as  a  vicarious  grief  or  reaction  to  loss  should  imply  anx- 
iety reduction,  as  well,  also  follows  from  the  definition  of  anxiety  as  a 
preparation  for  danger.  Once  the  danger  is  over,  this  preparation  becomes 
superfluous,  and  may  be  discharged  in  grief,  perhaps  physically  in  weeping. 
That  pity  or  vicarious  grief  should  thus  be  seen  itself  as  cathartic  and  as  anx- 
iety reduction  also  accords  well  with  our  intuitions  about  this  emotion. 

The  question  of  catharsis  of  fear  can  be  treated  even  more  simply  than 
that  of  pity  in  terms  of  anxiety  reduction,  since  fear  is,  after  all,  part  of  the 
broad  defensive  spectrum  we  have  defined  as  anxiety.  Fear  is  sometimes 
defined  as  having  a  conscious  object,  as  opposed  to  some  levels  of  anxiety 
which  may  not.  But  fear  itself  is  not  obviously  cathartic.  The  superficial  con- 
clusion would  be  that  fear  is  aroused  in  a  tragedy  in  order  to  be  purged  or 
reduced  by  the  realization  of  the  catastrophe  at  the  end,  in  the  form  of  pity. 
But  our  intuitions  do  not  suggest  that  we  experience  most  of  a  tragedy  in 
such  a  way,  simply  in  order  to  be  let  go  at  the  end,  although  this  may  be  the 
case  in  the  form  of  literature  known  as  the  "thriller." 

Another  possibility  is  suggested  by  the  term  "bound  anxiety,"26  which 
Freud  first  used  to  describe  anxiety  tied  or  related  to  a  specific  danger  or 
problem.  The  result  of  such  "binding"  may  be  seen  as  focusing  our 
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generalized  anxiety  on  a  specific,  acute  danger,  thereby  freeing  other  aspects 
of  our  lives  from  the  unpleasant  free-floating  anxiety.  Someone  reduced  to 
worrying  about  physical  survival  stops  caring  about  what  the  neighbors 
think.  Thus  tragedy,  it  would  seem,  presents  the  spectator  vicariously  with 
an  impending  catastrophe  as  a  focal  point  for  his  general,  free-floating  anx- 
iety. The  realization  and  resolution  of  this  catastrophe  then  clears  away  the 
more  concentrated  anxiety,  thus  temporarily  freeing  the  whole  psyche  from 
a  measure  of  tension.  Hence  the  catastrophe  is  not  there  simply  so  that  fear 
be  aroused  in  order  to  be  purged,  but  serves  rather  to  collect,  to  concentrate, 
and  to  discharge  from  our  minds  the  fog  of  a  vague,  generalized  anxiety.27 
Still  another  explanation  of  fear  as  catharsis  suggests  itself  when  we  ask 
how  this  fear,  having  summoned  anxiety  energy  to  focus  upon  a  specific 
danger,  uses  this  energy  for  its  purpose.  What  defense  mechanism,  in  other 
words,  is  going  to  make  sense  in  a  situation  where  the  threat  is  not  to  be 
mastered  or  avoided,  that  is,  not  to  be  treated  comically?  An  experiment 
with  parachutists  suggests  some  interesting  possibilities,  although  to  grasp 
them  we  must  make  inferences  not  rigorously  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
periment. A  parachutejump  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  context  of  the  analysis 
of  the  tragic,  since  it  involves  a  traumatic  event  that,  while  easily  avoidable, 
is  not  in  fact  avoided.  Epstein  and  Fenz  measured  levels  of  "excitation"  in 
novice  and  experienced  parachutists  at  various  times  prior  to  and  following  a 
jump.  They  referred  to  this  excitation  only  informally  as  anxiety,  aware  of  a 
lack  of  experimental  rigor  in  the  use  of  the  term.  They  found  that 
parachutists  exhibit  a  higher  level  of  anxiety  when  they  decide  that  they  will 
jump  than  when  they  actually  make  thejump,  that  somehow  they  are  able  to 
"inhibit"  their  anxiety.28  The  experimenters  seemed  to  suggest  that  this 
anxiety  was  useless  and  debilitating,  although  Epstein's  more  recent  work 
leans  toward  a  view  of  anxiety  as  functional.  Thus  two  girls  who  to 
everyone's  amazement  and  admiration  were  totally  unconcerned  before  the 
jump,  suddenly  panicked  when  the  crucial  moment  arrived,  and  refused  to 
budge.  If  one  treats  anxiety  as  functional  and  positive,  then  the  fact  that  the 
jumpers  who  worried  earlier  were  able  to  make  thejump  when  it  came 
suggests  that  they  had  prepared  for  the  traumatic  event.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  perception  of  thejump  was  partly  shielded  out  by  a  narrowing  of  the 
visual  field.  Anxiety  was  apparently  bound  here  in  a  process  of  inwardly 
steeling  oneself  before  a  traumatic  event  that  was  not  to  be  avoided.  If  this  is 
the  case  in  tragedy  as  well,  then  the  anticipation  of  and  preparation  for  a 
catastrophe  implies  fear  not  only  as  a  way  of  concentrating  free-floating  anx- 
iety on  a  specific  problem,  but  also  as  a  process  of  activating  some 
mechanism  of  psychic  protection.  This  accounts  for  the  effect  of  moral  or 
psychological  strengthening  associated  with  tragedy.  As  a  result  of  his 
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vicarious  preparation,  the  spectator  feels  that  he  too  could  face  the 
catastrophe,  were  he  in  the  shoes  of  the  protagonist. 

If  this  fear,  bound  in  readiness  for  the  catastrophe,  implies  a  catharsis, 
relative  to  the  initial  state  of  unfocused  and  highly  unpleasant  free-floating 
anxiety,  then  it  is  still  a  teeth-gritted  kind  of  catharsis.  Grief  serves  as  a 
logical  aftermath  to  this  process,  releasing  the  anxiety  from  the  organism 
altogether.  We  are  tempted  to  summarize  the  theory  in  terms  of  a  formula: 
Fear  precedes  and  prepares  for  catastrophe;  pity  follows  and  releases  ten- 
sion. But  a  look  at  actual  works  reveals  that  great  tragedians,  far  from 
repeating  the  same  monotonous  formula,  vary  and  enlarge  upon  these 
processes  with  great  ingenuity.  References  to  a  few  tragedies  will  serve  to 
suggest  the  directions  in  which  these  processes  have  been  developed. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  spectator  would  prepare  for  the 
catastrophe  as  a  result  of  his  identification  with  the  tragic  hero's  prepara- 
tion. In  fact,  the  opposite  is  frequently  the  case.  Oedipus  is  oblivious  to  an 
impending  catastrophe  clear  to  the  audience,  which  prepares  perhaps  all  the 
more  intensely  as  a  kind  of  vicarious  compensation  for  his  failure  to  do  so. 

A  tragedy  may  emphasize  either  pity  or  fear,  or  both.  Euripides'  The 
Trojan  Women  deals  with  transporting  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  fallen 
Trojan  warriors  to  Greece  as  slaves.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  loss  already 
suffered,  or  grief,  no  future  evil  matters  very  much.  Here  pity  dominates. 

The  catastrophe  may  be  the  death  of  the  hero,  as  with  Agamemnon,  or 
it  may  simply  include  his  death,  as  with  Othello.  The  latter,  in  fact,  finds 
self-execution  a  welcome  atonement  for  guilt.  The  feeling  of  guilt  is  itself 
closely  related  to  anxiety,  as  indicated  by  empirical  studies.29 

In  Maria  Stuart  Friedrich  Schiller  demonstrated  his  own  theory  of 
tragedy,  in  which  intolerably  fearful  events  cause  the  tragic  hero,  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  to  suddenly  transcend  the  sphere  of  earthly  concerns  and  suffer 
death  in  total  disinterest.30  If  the  audience  were  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Schiller's  Mary,  it  too  would  be  unconcerned  at  her  death,  indeed  would  re- 
joice with  her  at  the  prospect  of  the  afterlife,  and  we  would  not  want  to  call 
the  work  a  tragedy.  But  Schiller's  audience,  carefully  guided  by  the  central 
dramatic  organization  of  the  play,  both  prepares  for  her  death  in  what  we 
might  call  the  Aristotelian  fashion,  and  grieves  vicariously  at  her  execution. 
Apparently  the  poet  Schiller  refused  to  be  dominated  by  the  theoretician.  As 
a  result,  the  contrast  between  Mary's  and  the  audience's  dramatic  processes 
enhances  a  unique  and  successful  tragedy. 

If  it  may  seem  that  fear,  as  a  process  of  anxiety  binding,  and  pity,  as  a 
total  relaxation,  are  mutually  contradictory  and  must  be  separated  tem- 
porally, this  rule  is  disobeyed  with  magnificent  results.  Hamlet,  suffering 
from  excessive  grief,  as  Lily  B.  Campbell  argued  convincingly,3'  cannot 
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marshal  the  opposing  anxiety  binding  necessary  to  kill  the  king  (an  action 
made  difficult,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  by  a  civilized  inhibition  to  kill). 
The  clashing  dramatic  currents  of  grief,  anxiety  binding,  inhibition  to  kill, 
and  guilt — all  functions  of  anxiety — are  by  no  means  adequately  described 
by  references  to  melancholy  or  weak  indecision  in  Hamlet. 

In  Danton  's  Death  Georg  Btlchner  also  created  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
flicting anxiety  functions,  in  this  case  pitting  a  tragic  structure  of  inexorably 
impending  catastrophe  against  Danton's  defense  of  comic  superiority  and 
contempt  for  his  opponents.  Another  interesting  mixture  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  is  found  in  the  genre  of  sentimental  comedy.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  poets  and  theorists  debated  whether  the  tradition  was  in- 
deed fundamentally  comic  or  tragic.  One  of  its  chief  defenders  and  ex- 
ponents, Christian  Gellert,  analyzed  its  comic  pleasure  as  stemming  from 
our  identification  with  the  virtue  of  the  protagonist.32  Insofar  as  virtue  im- 
plies a  moral  superiority,  it  would  indeed  suggest  a  comic  anxiety  reduction. 
But  this  virtue  is  demonstrated  in  selfless  renunciation,  usually  of  money.  In 
that  respect  it  is  tragic — in  a  banal  way — since  this  renunciation  reflects  a 
loss.  Hence  the  peculiar  mixed  flavor  of  what  some  Germans  referred  to  as 
the  "whining  comedy." 

In  Kafka's  "Metamorphosis"  the  tragic  and  bitter  self-destruction  of 
Gregor  Samsa  is  accompanied  at  a  transcendental  level  by  the  purer  tone  of 
comic  self-irony,  and  both  of  these  contrasting  anxiety  functions  are  further 
commingled  with  a  central  sexual  theme  of  masochism.33  The  result  is  a 
strange  triad,  a  three-dimensional  emotional  universe  that  summarizes  the 
basic  values  of  the  present  dual-energy  approach  to  literature. 

I  have  discussed  here  only  the  most  basic  processes  of  these  comic  and 
tragic  works,  barely  touching,  for  example,  on  such  a  crucial  tragic  device  as 
guilt,  and  not  mentioning  hamartia  at  all.  A  plethora  of  anxiety-related  psy- 
chological mechanisms  comes  into  play  here  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Elsewhere  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  more  detail  how  the  central  dramatic 
structures  of  two  of  the  tragedies  mentioned  are  governed  by  functions  of 
anxiety.34  Only  the  detailed  analysis  of  a  work  can  realize  the  value  of  a 
biological  perspective — my  remarks  can  at  best  have  been  only  suggestive. 
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In  a  memorandum  to  his  friend  Henry  Church  in  1940,  Wallace  Stevens  in- 
sisted that  nature,  poetry,  and  "the  idea  of  God"  were  inseparably  linked: 
poetry  means  not  the  language  of  poetry  but  the  thing  itself,  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  It  does  not  mean  verse  any  more  than  philosophy  means 
prose.  The  subject  matter  of  poetry  is  the  thing  to  be  ascertained. 
.  .  .  The  major  poetic  idea  in  the  world  is  and  always  has  been  the  idea 
of  God.  One  of  the  visible  movements  of  the  modern  imagination  is  the 
movement  away  from  the  idea  of  God.  The  poetry  that  created  the  idea 
of  God  will  either  adapt  it  to  our  different  intelligence,  or  create  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  or  make  it  unnecessary.  These  alternatives  probably  mean 
the  same  thing;  but  my  intention  is  not  to  foster  a  cult.  The  knowledge 
of  poetry  is  a  part  of  philosophy,  and  a  part  of  science;  the  import  of 
poetry  is  the  import  of  the  spirit.  The  figures  of  the  essential  poets 
should  be  spiritual  figures.  The  comedy  of  life  or  the  tragedy  of  life  as 
the  material  of  art,  and  the  mold  of  life  as  the  object  of  its  creation  are 
contemplated.1 
The  progress  of  Stevens's  own  poetry  is  not  only  a  "movement  away  from 
the  idea  of  God"  but  also  a  search  for  that  poetic  form  which  "will  either 
adapt  it  [the  idea  of  God]  to  our  different  intelligence,  or  create  a  substitute 
for  it  or  make  it  unnecessary."  This  movement  may  or  may  not  be  a  central 
theoretical  concern  of  the  poet,  but  even  more  importantly,  it  is  the  concep- 
tual framework  for  much  of  Stevens's  own  poetry.  In  fact,  the  greatness  of 
Stevens's  progress  toward  "not  the  language  of  poetry  but  the  thing  itself" 
lies  in  his  creation  of  increasingly  more  articulate  and  comprehensive  poems 
that  seek  to  avoid  superfluities  in  capturing  that  form  which  will  allow  the 
most  complete  expression  of  the  "comedy  of  life  or  the  tragedy  of  life" — 
divinity  and  reality  apprehended  simultaneously  in  the  poem  itself. 

Echoes  of  earlier  writers  are  present  here.  The  most  direct  of  these 
echoes  is,  of  course,  Lear's  response  to  the  spectacle  of  the  disguised  and 
"uncovered"  Edgar  on  the  heath:  "Is  man  no  more  than  this?  .  .  .  thou  art 
the  thing  itself;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  animal  as  thou  art"  {King  Lear  III.  iv.  97,  101-2).  Stevens's  search 
for  the  thing  itself  subdues  the  passionate  fury  of  Lear's  intense  desire  to 
know,  yet  their  basic  processes  for  understanding  man  are  the  same.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  Arnold,  in  "On  Translating  Homer,"  like  Stevens  in 
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this  memo,  asserts  that  not  only  literature  but  all  human  study  points  to  an 
investigation  of  the  thing  itself: 

Of  the  literature  of  France  and  Germany,  as  of  the  intellect  of  Europe  in 

general,  the  main  effort  for  many  years,  has  been  a  critical  effort;  the 

endeavor  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  theology,  philosophy,  history, 

art,  science  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.2 

Coleridge,  in  his  investigations  into  the  nature  of  organic  form,  considers 

Shakespeare  himself  as  an  object,  a  thing:  "himself  a  nature  humanized,  a 

genial  understanding  directing  self-consciously  a  power  and  an  implicit 

wisdom  deeper  than  consciousness."3  While  Arnold  focuses  upon  the  range 

of  perception  involved  in  life  itself,  Coleridge  emphasizes  the  depth  of  that 

process — a  depth  that  goes  beyond  consciousness.  Stevens's  own  poetic 

career  represents  a  continually  developing  illustration  of  what  he  calls  a 

"movement  away  from  the  idea  of  God"  and  into  the  thing  itself. 

A  crucial  and  by  far  the  longest  poem  of  Harmonium,  Stevens's  first 
volume  of  poetry — a  poem  which  has  yet  to  be  placed  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive— is  "The  Comedian  as  the  Letter  C."  This  examination  of  that  poem 
begins  at  the  point  at  which  R.  P.  Blackmur  ended  his  important  early 
(1931)  reading  of  what  he  called  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  poem.4  Contrary 
to  Blackmur  and  most  commentators  since  him,  language  in  this  poem  is 
being  used  for  a  more  extensive  end  than  "its  own  sake,  persuasively  to  the 
extreme."5  That  point  of  view  still  continues  in  Helen  Vendler's  recent  focus 
on  the  "fantastic  language"  in  "The  Comedian"  and  her  relegation  of  the 
peom  to  "the  spectrum  of  poetic  effort,  at  the  end  where  we  find  anagrams, 
schemes,  figure  poems  .  .  .  — the  poetry  of  ingenuity,  the  poetry  with  overt 
verbal  designs  on  its  readers."6 

The  voyage  undertaken  by  Crispin  in  "The  Comedian,"  I  would 
argue,  is  more  than  ingenious;  it  is  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  voyage 
Stevens  wishes  to  pursue  poetically  in  almost  all  of  his  major  poems:  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  complacent  and  the  comfortable  which  seem  no  longer  adequate 
(the  "movement  away  from  the  idea  of  God")  and  an  affirmation  of  what  he 
eventually  calls  "things  as  they  really  are"  (creating  a  substitute  or  making 
the  idea  of  God  unnecessary).  In  Stevens's  later  poetry,  this  journey  centers 
almost  entirely  upon  the  functioning  of  the  imagination — at  one  point  on  the 
improvisations  of  "The  Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar" — but  ultimately  finds 
shape  in  the  tightly  structured  "Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fiction."  Even  in 
"The  Comedian,"  the  poem  begins  with  "The  World  without 
Imagination,"  and  moves  to  "The  Idea  of  a  Colony." 

Here,  however,  the  literal  figure  of  Crispin  and  not  the  abstract  im- 
agination is  the  center  of  that  search.  Crispin  the  barber-poet,  according  to 
Stevens,  is  "an  everyday  man  who  lives  in  a  life  without  the  slightest  adven- 
ture except  that  he  lives  it  in  a  poetic  atmosphere  as  we  all  do."7  That 
deprecating  assessment  of  the  realm  of  poetry  reflects  the  tone  that  pervades 
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the  poem.  Crispin  is,  nonetheless,  also  an  ironic  version  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian martyr,  St.  Crispin,  a  shoemaker  killed  in  third-century  France 
("Crispin"  can  still  be  used  to  denote  a  shoemaker),  for  Crispin  is  here  com- 
ically sacrificed  to  the  "fatalist"  in  the  concluding  passage  of  the  poem. 

Whoever  he  is,  this  comedian — comedian  not  in  his  own  eyes,  but  in 
those  of  the  speaker  of  the  poem  as  Crispin's  observer — discontentedly  re- 
jects the  scene  and  the  language  of  his  native  Bordeaux's  "gelatines  and 
jupes"  where  "one  eats  on  pate,  even  of  salt,  quotha."  The  "eye  of 
Crispin" — visionary  or  not — shifts  from  this  unimaginative  world  of 
filigree,  pompous  speech,  and  pretense  to  a  sea  of  uncertainty  that  may  en- 
compass him.  By  encountering  those  oceanic  winds  that  toss  the  "merest 
minuscule  in  the  gale,"  Crispin  seeks  to  release  some  "starker,  barer  self/  In 
a  starker,  barer  world,"  a  world  that  through  purgation  he  may  colonize. 
Such  a  process  will,  he  thinks,  destroy  the  "last  distortion  of  romance" 
within  his  world  and  himself. 

As  this  last  comment  indicates,  it  is  not  so  much  that  external  world  of 
Bordeaux  which  Crispin  repudiates  as  it  is  a  "mythology  of  self."  Crispin's 
rejection  recalls  a  similar  one  in  "Sunday  Morning."  In  a  "wordy,  watery 
age,"  total  disintegration  is  preferable  to  the  ennui  of  the  "holy  hush"  heard 
by  the  woman  of  that  earlier  poem.  In  the  assault  of  the  "ubiquitous  concus- 
sion of  Triton's  single  blast"  that  helps  to  drive  him  westward  toward  Mex- 
ico, Crispin  as  "lutanist  of  fleas,"  eventually  discovers,  much  as  Stevens 
would  over  and  over  again,  the  critical  value  of  making  "thing"  from 
language: 

.  .  .  essential  prose 
As  being  in  a  world  so  falsified, 
The  one  integrity  for  him,  the  one 
Discovery  still  possible  to  make 
To  which  all  poems  were  incident,  unless 
That  prose  should  wear  a  poem's  guise  at  last.8 

However,  that  ultimate  poem,  a  primitive  epic  of  the  earth,  dew,  and  sun,  is 
not  as  yet  possible  in  Yucatan  for  Crispin  or  in  Harmonium  for  Stevens.  The 
overripeness  of  the  fruit  of  Mayan  Land  and,  by  implication,  some  excesses 
of  Stevens's  early  poetry  is  countered  with  a  "so  much  for  that,"  in  Canto  III 
of  "The  Comedian"  and  the  redirection  and  abstraction  of  the  poetry  that 
appears  in  Ideas  of  Order.  The  evolution  of  a  rude  aesthetic  for  the  Crispin 
who  leaves  Yucatan,  the  poetic  hero  who  is  beginning  to  replace  the  clown, 
reveals  Stevens  revealing  the  Crispin  in  himself.  The  speaker,  momentarily 
suspending  his  sardonic  laughter,  applauds  Crispin's  self-discipline: 

How  many  poems  he  denied  himself 
In  his  observant  progress,  lesser  things 
Than  the  relentless  contact  he  deserved. 

(p.  34) 
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The  polar  forces  Crispin  sees  (sun-moon,  reality-imagination,  things-ideal 
forms)  are  seen  through  Stevens's  eye — an  eye  that  is  becoming  decidedly 
visionary. 

Unlike  the  speaker  of  "Credences  of  Summer,"  whose  created 
characters  of  summer  are  "Free  for  a  moment  from  malice  and  sudden  cry" 
(p.  378)  [my  emphasis] ,  Crispin  longs  for  some  permanent  application  of  his 
aesthetic.  So,  he  seeks  to  found  a  physical  colony  which  will  ritualistically 
serve  as  a  new  sacramental  order,  a  formulation  Crispin's  maker  eventually 
grew  to  abhor.  Stevens's  laughter  returns  in  this  discussion  of  Crispin's 
fondness  for  "smart  detail": 

The  melon  should  have  apposite  ritual, 

Performed  in  verd  apparel,  and  the  peach, 

When  its  black  branches  came  to  bud,  belle  day, 

Should  have  an  incantation. 

(p.  39) 
No  longer  the  clown  of  "bellowing  breaches"  or  "skinny  sailor  in  a  sea- 
glass,"  Crispin  acquires  more  and  more  of  the  attributes  of  Samuel  Beckett's 
stark  portraits  of  ourselves: 

And  so  it  came,  his  cabin  shuffled  up, 

His  trees  were  planted,  his  duenna  brought 

Her  prismy  blonde  and  clapped  her  in  his  hands, 

The  curtains  flittered  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Crispin,  magister  of  a  single  room, 

Latched  up  the  night.  So  deep  a  sound  fell  down 

It  was  as  if  the  solitude  concealed 

And  covered  him  and  his  congenial  sleep. 

So  deep  a  sound  fell  down  it  grew  to  be 

A  long  soothsaying  silence  down  and  down. 

The  crickets  beat  their  tambours  in  the  wind, 

Marching  a  motionless  march,  custodians. 

(P-  42) 
That  silence  disturbingly  foreshadows  Stevens's  own  substantial  poetic 
silence  through  many  of  the  years  that  separate  Harmonium  and  The  Ideas 
of  Order. 

Should  Crispin,  having  found  the  soil  on  which  man's  intelligence  is 
based,  be  condemned  for  using  it  for  himself  and  his  family?  Should  Crispin 
live  out  his  days  as  a  tragic  figure  because  his  rebellious  youth  inevitably  has 
found  a  comfortable  home?  Not,  says  the  more-than-logical  logic  of  lines 
that  recall  Swift's  subtle  irony,  not  if  Crispin  is  indeed  a  realist.  For  the 
realist,  "What  is  is  what  should  be."  The  only  hint  in  that  irony  which 
assures  us  that  Stevens  expects  more  of  Crispin  is  the  distortedly  Gothic 
wind  which  comes  in  "evenings  like  cracked  shutters  flung/  Upon  the 
rumbling  bottomness."  The  music  of  the  lutanist  has  ended;  now  he  and  his 
family  are  "frail  custodians"  of  a  conquering  world.  In  effect,  Crispin's  life 
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work  is  being  obliterated,  for  Crispin's  legacy,  his  four  chits — daughters 
that  are  creations  of  his  "artistry,"  his  poems  of  Carolina's  colony — have 
never  known  and  will  never  feel  the  desires  that  led  Crispin  to  quit 
Bordeaux.  They  are 

.  .  .  four  accustomed  seeds 

Hinting  incredible  hues,  selfsame  lights, 

That  spread  chromatic  in  hilarious  dark, 

Four  questioners  and  four  sure  answerers. 

(p.  45) 

In  the  poem's  epilogue,  Crispin  looks  at  his  family  and  his  colony  and 
"concocted  doctrine  from  the  rout."  The  realist's  pursuit  of  things  un- 
adorned has  failed,  since  in  migrating  he  has  simply  brought  his  world,  "a 
turnip  once  so  readily  plucked,"  with  him.  One  world  of  appearance  has 
been  traded  for  another,  perhaps  less  desirable:  the  pretension  of  Bordeaux 
replanted  in  the  lush  beauty  of  Carolina.  The  "fatalist"  swallows  the 
"chuckling"  (Crispin's  call  to  his  chicks)  and  Crispin,  his  colony  and  his 
daughters  and  their  curls  are  gone  "without  grace  or  grumble." 

As  the  poem  concludes,  Stevens's  speaker — in  a  voice  suggesting  that 
the  detached  voice  of  the  poem's  speaker  and  fatalist  are  one — asks  that  the 
anecdote  of  Crispin,  invented  for  its  substance  ("pith")  be  "scored"  as  doc- 
trinal in  design,  yet  not  in  form.  Even  if  "The  Comedian"  was  intended  as  a 
satire  on  excesses  in  the  poet's  pursuit  of  truth,  even  if  Crispin  is  a  failed 
philosopher,  even  if  he  is  an  apologist  for  a  fumbled  life,  what  does  it  matter? 
For  the  telling  of  the  tale  (its  "relation")  "comes  benignly  to  its  end."  This 
poem  eventually  ends,  yet:  "So  may  the  relation  of  each  man  be  clipped." 
Stevens's  word  choice,  however,  proves  that  some  hope  exists  within  this 
blunt  dismissal,  for  he  says  "may"  not  "will."  Our  relation  may  go  on  (on 
the  "bread  of  faithful  speech"  that  marks  the  close  of  "Notes  toward  a 
Supreme  Fiction");  it  may,  in  fact,  discover  an  inherent  order — perhaps 
even  become  the  thing  itself.  Stevens  saw  that  Crispin's  own  "nice,  shady 
home" — his  comfortable,  sardonic  wit  and  new  parochial  luxury — was  not 
a  necessary  destination  of  the  poetic  emigration  from  a  world  of  falsity  nor  a 
settlement  in  a  climate  of  ripe  abundance  in  both  locale  and  language.  "The 
Comedian  as  the  Letter  C"  was  the  beginning  of  a  relation  that  "might" 
continue,  continue  in  ways  not  yet  known  to  it  creator. 

These  sound  beginnings  that  Stevens's  Crispin  makes  also  raise  some 
objections.  If  irony  is  allowed  to  compound  irony,  Crispin's  rejection  of  an 
uncontrollable  reality  (the  "veritable  ding  an  sich")  for  a  reproduction  of  his 
original  world  of  pretense  and  appearance  parallels  Stevens's  own  rejection 
in  this  poem  of  abstract  form  and  character  for  the  conventions  of  "design": 
a  narrative  offering  him  the  delight  of  creating  a  modern  mock-epic,  a 
parody  of  the  artist  drinking  "deep  in  the  fountains  of  knowledge,"  an  im- 
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bibing  that  launches  Shelley's  "Alastor,"  the  sort  of  self-conscious  activity 
Stevens  is  rejecting  here.  In  "Sunday  Morning"  the  conventions  of  the 
dramatic  monologue  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  less  traditional  but  certainly 
more  appropriate  dialogue  between  the  woman  dreaming  of  "silent 
Palestine"  and  the  poetic  voice  which  suggests  that  "Death  is  the  mother  of 
beauty."  In  "The  Comedian,"  the  autobiographical  elements  embodied  by 
Stevens  in  Crispin's  search  cannot  be  masked  completely  by  the  ironical 
humor  that  balances  Crispin's  excesses  of  language  and  action.  The  rejec- 
tion of  Bordeaux  and  the  search  for  a  world  of  the  imagination's  essential 
prose  are  too  sacrosanct  to  the  poet  to  be  satirized  effectively.  In  fact,  the  in- 
congruities that  underlie  the  poem's  narrative  progress  include  a  clash 
between  the  appropriate  linguistic  and  dramatic — or  at  least  episodic — 
qualities  that  a  narrative  demands.  The  result  of  this  clash  is  a  progressive 
obliteration  for  the  reader  of  the  impact  of  Crispin's  internal  resolve  to  find 
what  is  real,  and  a  gradual  concentration  on  the  elegance  of  Stevens's 
language.  In  this  respect,  Blackmur  and  Vendler's  assessments  of  the 
problems  of  an  overactive  language  arejustified,  if  perhaps  misapplied.  The 
entrance  of  the  fatalist  at  the  poem's  end  and  his  crude  dismissal  of  Crispin 
are  in  some  respects  Stevens  creating  his  own  "moonlight  fiction,"  illusory 
acts  of  the  highest  sort.  No  necessity  for  external  intervention  should  be  re- 
quired if  Crispin's  failure  is  a  failure  to  maintain  the  "reality"  that  gives  rise 
to  the  central  poem.  Unfortunately,  the  conflict  within  Stevens  between  the 
Crispin  of  the  opening  of  the  poem  and  the  Crispin  of  its  conclusion  has  not 
yet  been  resolved. 

In  other  words,  what  is  absent  in  this  final  section  of  "The  Comedian" 
is  an  explicit  articulation  of  the  counterdefense  that  might  be  made  against 
the  temptations  of  success,  comfort,  and  complacence  to  which  Crispin  suc- 
cumbs. The  poem  Stevens  chose  to  conclude  both  the  1 923  and  1 93 1  editions 
of  Harmonium ,  "To  the  Roaring  Wind,"  indicates  that  the  Stevens  of  those 
early  poems  has  not  yet  found  the  world  of  his  own  "introspective  voyag- 
ing": 

What  syllable  are  you  seeking, 

Vocalissimus, 

In  the  distances  of  sleep? 

Speak  it. 

(p.  H3) 

The  progress  of  the  poetry  to  follow  "The  Comedian  as  the  Letter  C"  is  a 
completion  of  the  journey  of  self  to  an  autumnal  environment;  a  journey 
begun  by  Crispin  that  finally  gives  rise  to  Stevens's  masterpiece,  the  ap- 
parently fragmentary  yet  highly  organized  "Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fic- 
tion"; a  journey  toward  a  poem  central  enough  to  become  the  poem  of  the 
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displacement  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  epic  of  disbelief,  the  poem  Stevens  final- 
ly came  to  believe  could  never  be  written. 

To  Stevens,  that  ultimate  poem,  though  abstract,  has  a  form  of  its  own 
making  and  is  finally  in  "Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fiction"  called  an 
"abstraction  blooded."  Its  structure  reveals  itself — even  to  the  poet — in  the 
process  of  the  creating  of  a  vital  fiction  and  in  turn  the  ultimate  artifice 
offered  by  the  central  poem.  Crispin's  freedom  of  imaginative  motion — 
despite  his  self-deceptions — points  the  way  to  the  possibilities  of  poetry.  The 
excesses  of  Crispin's  "nice,  shady  home"  are  countered  gradually  in  the 
evolution  of  a  regenerative  aesthetic  that  recognizes  the  derivative  nature  of 
the  poet's  metaphors,  the  poem  covering  "the  rock"  of  experience  that  per- 
vades Stevens's  late  poetry.  Yet  "The  Comedian  as  the  Letter  C"  is  still  an 
important  poem,  despite  its  shortcomings,  in  that  it  is  the  initial  attempt  by 
Stevens  at  creating  a  poetry  of  synthesis.  It  is  his  first  poem  to  document  ex- 
plicitly the  increasingly  resonant  encounters  that  Stevens  forced  himself  to 
make  with  "the  thing  itself."  "The  Comedian  as  the  Letter  C"  launched  a 
journey  that  could  be  portrayed  fictively  only  with  what  Stevens  in  one  poem 
calls  "Description  without  Place."  Such  description,  however,  was  for 
Wallace  Stevens  a  means  of  sighting  his  ultimate  "thing":  the  supreme  fic- 
tion upon  which  each  man  predicates  his  being.  Extending  the  voyage  begun 
by  Crispin,  Stevens  sails  directly  into  the  tranquil  center  of  his  life  as  poet. 
Crispin's  legacy,  finally,  is  the  dedication  of  "Notes  Toward  a  Supreme  Fic- 
tion" to  that  center: 

And  for  what,  except  for  you,  do  I  feel  love? 
Do  I  press  the  extremest  book  of  the  wisest  man 
Close  to  me,  hidden  in  me  day  and  night? 
In  the  uncertain  light  of  single,  certain  truth, 
Equal  in  living  changingness  to  the  light 
In  which  I  meet  you,  in  which  we  sit  at  rest, 
For  a  moment  in  the  central  of  our  being, 
The  vivid  transparence  that  you  bring  is  peace. 


(p.  380) 
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A  READING  OF  TITUS  ANDRONICUS 
Clifford  Davidson 

Western  Michigan  University 

On  stage  at  the  opening  of  Titus  Andronicus ,  Shakespeare's  first  tragedy 
( 1 589-90?) — a  veritable  Dance  of  Death  in  which  nearly  all  characters  come 
to  violent  ends — is  the  tomb  of  the  Andronici.  Perhaps  originally  represented 
in  three  dimensions  in  lath  and  canvas,  the  tomb  is  not  only  the  repository  of 
recently  slain  warrior  sons  of  Titus  Andronicus,  but  also  a  potent  icon 
reminding  the  audience  of  the  fact  of  human  mortality.  Indeed,  the  tomb  sets 
the  mood  for  the  entire  drama,  which  is  a  Senecan  horror  story  of  blood  and 
cannibalism  and  revenge.  The  matter  of  the  play  is  nightmare  in  which  the 
most  terrible  and  deadly  acts  are  committed.  Francis  Meres's  praise  of  Titus 
Andronicus  as  among  the  "most  excellent"  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies1 
hardly  qualifies  as  balanced  critical  opinion  of  this  once-popular  work,  for 
its  achievement  is  the  development  of  a  dubious  drive  toward  an  ultimate 
catastrophe  which  seems  unavoidable  once  Titus  has  made  his  foolish  deci- 
sion to  name  Saturninus  as  Emperor  of  Rome.  As  literature,  its  mood  and  its 
drive  have  affinities  with  the  terrors  of  the  gothic  novel,  and  lead  to  an  action 
and  characters  which  today  seem  grotesquely  exaggerated.  The  pall  of  im- 
minent death  hangs  over  the  drama  and  its  audience.  Theatrically,  however, 
it  must  have  been  tremendously  effective  in  its  time,  especially  since  it  rein- 
forced the  public  taste  for  the  macabre  and  sensational. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  characters  in  Titus  Andronicus  who  are  most 
reckless  are  the  ones  who  attempt  to  live  as  if  neither  death  nor  judgment 
could  bring  them  down.  Aaron  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  believes 
that  his  mistress  Tamora,  now  the  Empress  of  Rome,  has  become  sufficient- 
ly deified;  now,  safe  on  "Olympus'  top,"  she  is  "out  of  Fortune's  shot"  and 
"Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash"  (II. i. 1-3).  However,  as 
Renaissance  emblem  literature  commonly  taught,  men  are  most  subject  to 
the  winds  of  chance  and  hence  are  least  safe  when  they  are  high  in  station.2 
Aaron,  like  Tamora,  will  never  learn  the  proper  lesson  from  the  images  of 
death  which  are  presented  in  the  play,  for  he  will  follow  his  wanton 
"goddess"  even  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  empire.  With  melodramatic  efficien- 
cy, he  will  set  Tamora's  sons  viciously  upon  Bassianus,  whom  they  will 
slaughter  like  a  lamb.3  When  the  Moor  proclaims  "This  is  the  day  of  doom 
for  Bassianus"  (II.iii.42),  his  delight  in  his  own  villainy  prevents  him  from 
recognizing  that  his  acts  are  a  deadly  judgment  upon  himself.  The  evil  for 
which  he  stands  separates  him  and  even  seals  him  off  from  humanity;  hence 
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he  has  neither  feeling  for  others  nor  understanding  of  his  own  predicament 
as  a  member  of  the  race  of  mortal  men.  Finally,  when  he  is  faced  with  Lucius 
who  must  act  as  judge  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Aaron  betrays  his  atheism  and 
his  malignant  wrongheadedness  as  he  tells  Titus's  son:  "If  there  be  devils, 
would  I  were  a  devil,/  To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire,/  So  I  might  have 
your  company  in  hell,/  But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue"  (V.i.147- 
50).  If,  like  the  mighty  rebel  Lucifer,  he  has  been  brought  down  from  his  un- 
authorized flights  of  ambition,  he  now  wishes  himself  more  than  human  so 
that  presumably  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  perverse  role  eternally.  But, 
in  the  context  of  Elizabethan  tragedy,  such  wishes  are  absurd,  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme. 

As  we  have  said,  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  drama  are  set  loose  by  Titus 
when  he  foolishly  chooses  Saturninus  as  Emperor.  While  his  choice  is  in  line 
with  the  Tudor  preference  for  primogeniture  as  the  criterion  of  succession, 
Titus  nevertheless  acts  foolishly  in  rejecting  the  more  worthy  Bassianus's 
claim.  Saturninus  represents  the  way  of  tyranny,  discord,  and  woe,  while  his 
younger  brother  honestly  wishes  to  heal  the  vicious  factional  conflicts  of  the 
nation.  Thus  Titus  himself  becomes  the  instrument  responsible,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  deaths  which  follow.  Like  King  Lear,  he  becomes,  as  Alan 
Sommers  has  noted,  the  "agent  and  principal  victim  of  dissolution."5  He  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  gate  through  which  death  and  destruction,  murder  and  rape 
are  allowed  to  find  their  entrance  into  the  play;  once  present,  they  viciously 
work  their  vengeance  upon  his  descendants. 

Titus's  problem  is,  as  John  P.  Cutts  has  suggested,6  that  "He  takes 
false  shadows  for  true  substances"  (III.ii.80).  Not  only  in  his  grief-inspired 
"ecstasy,"  but  earlier  in  his  naming  of  Saturninus,  he  has  chosen 
appearances  or  "shadows"  above  substance  or  reality.  The  mistaking  of 
shadow  for  substance  is,  as  Professor  Cutts  notes,  a  Renaissance  com- 
monplace which  may  be  utilized  as  a  point  of  reference  for  analyzing  the  en- 
tire play.  (In  iconography,  a  wolf  or  dog  chooses  a  replica  or  shadow  instead 
of  the  actual  substance  or  thing.  Thus  in  Geoffrey  Whitney's  A  Choice  of 
Emblemes  a  "greedie  dogge"  drops  his  bone  in  order  that  he  might  reach 
down  to  take  up  its  "shaddow"  in  the  stream;7  and  in  Fables  D  'Esope  a  wolf 
mistakes  "symbol  for  substance  as  he  attacks  a  sculptor's  representation  of  a 
human  head."8)  Titus,  of  course,  is  not  inwardly  demonic — unlike  Aaron, 
he  is  neither  wolf  nor  dog — but  his  refusal  to  rule  and  his  insistence  upon 
Saturninus  open  the  way  for  what  will  in  Macbeth  be  called  "ruin's  wasteful 
entrance"  (Il.iii.l  14). 

Titus  is  perhaps  re-enacting,  at  least  on  one  level,  the  original  lapse  of 
man  in  Paradise  when  Adam  willingly  chose  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Theologically,  Adam  was  also  choosing  "false  shadows"  in  preference  to 
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"true  substances"  with  disastrous  and  even  lethal  results  for  himself  and  all 
his  progeny.  The  "fall  of  Adam"  paradigm  must  not  be  pressed  too  far  here, 
of  course;  but  nevertheless,  the  analogy  with  Adam  does  provide  some  basis 
for  Titus's  acts  at  the  beginning  of  the  drama.  In  an  age  which  did  not  share 
our  understanding  of  causation,  death  could  always  be  pushed  back  to  and 
understood  in  terms  of  the  error  and  sin  of  the  first  man.  The  Dance  of  Death 
may  thus  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  time  and  to  the  curse  of  Adam. 

There  is,  furthermore,  one  point  at  which  Shakespeare  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  Titus's  predicament  moves  extremely  close  to  allegory.  Titus  makes 
the  beautiful  but  wanton  and  dangerous  barbarian  Tamora  available  to 
Saturninus,  who  marries  her  after  Lavinia  has  refused  the  marriage 
arranged  for  her.  Tamora's  freedom  and  advancement  also  mean  good  for- 
tune for  Aaron,  who  is  above  all  the  instrument  of  mortality  in  the  play.  We 
may  be  reminded  of  Milton's  allegorical  Sin  and  Death,  the  second  and  third 
members  of  his  diabolic  trinity  who  come  into  being  when  Lucifer  begins  to 
pursue  shadowy  ambition  and  to  take  arms  against  his  deity.9  Shakespeare 
seems  to  be  saying  that  Titus's  wrong  choice  gives  freedom  to  the  fleshly 
queen  of  sin,  the  siren,  the  whorish  mother — who  then  advances  her 
favorite,  Death,  as  master  in  the  world.  Her  barbarism  is,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  the  source  or  parent  of  his  barbarous  acts:  hence  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  she  should  bear  his  "black"  son  as  a  result  of  their 
relationship.  (Black  was  the  color  symbolically  associated  with  death  and 
evil— an  association  which  unfortunately  also  led  to  racial  prejudice.  This 
color  was  also  the  liturgical  color  for  Good  Friday  and  the  color  utilized  by 
artists  when  they  depicted  demons  and  hell.  And  blackness  is  the  hue  which, 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  overcomes  one  character  after  another  in  Titus  An- 
dronicus.) 

Death  and  vice  are  so  closely  identified  in  the  character  of  Aaron, 
however,  that  he  becomes  more  than  the  mere  figuring  forth  of  life's  end  such 
as  we  see  in  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  woodcuts  or  in,  for  example,  the 
amazing  fifteenth-century  stained  glass  of  All  Saints  Church,  North  Street, 
in  York,  where  a  gruesome  Death  comes  to  visit  all  the  living  in  preparation 
for  the  final  judgment  on  the  Last  Day  of  history.10  Aaron's  literary 
antecedents  have  been  carefully  studied  and  the  sources  of  his  villainy 
analyzed."  Like  the  medieval  representations  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  he 
does  not  need  a  motive  for  his  malignant  deeds:  as  a  symbol  of  the  vicious  act, 
he  is  also  the  actor  who  brings  it  into  being.  This  is  the  kind  of  evil  which 
constantly  seeks  victims,  for  it  derives  from  nature  at  its  most  corrupt.  Here 
is  "venemous  malice"  (V.iii.  1 3),  distilled  and  concentrated,  which  ultimate- 
ly flows  from  the  envious  mouth  of  the  serpent  in  Eden. 

The  "Cimmerian"  and  "raven-colored"  Aaron  (II.iii.72,  83)  is  the 
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chief  architect  of  the  murder  of  Bassianus  and  the  rape  of  Lavinia.  Like  a 
wizard,  he  channels  evil  and  violent  desires  and  animosities  toward  a  goal 
which  may  be  confidently  identified  as  anarchy  and  destruction.  Yet  again 
we  are  reminded  that  Aaron,  like  Iago  in  Othello,  would  be  helpless  to 
achieve  his  ends  without  the  participation  of  the  protagonist,  for  it  is  Titus 
who  invites  the  court  "To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me"  tomorrow 
(I.i.493).  Titus  thus  is  the  character  responsible  for  leading  the  characters  of 
the  drama  out  of  the  relative  safety  of  the  court  into  the  dangers  of  the  forest 
where  Aaron,  the  architect  of  evil  and  death,  can  plan  and  execute  his  woeful 
and  petty  scheme. 

For  Shakespeare,  as  for  others,  the  forest  is  here  a  symbolic  location.  It 
is,  as  in  the  modern  graphics  of  Edvard  Munch  or  in  the  ancient  story  of 
Tristram  and  Iseult,  an  archetypal  place  for  assignations:  here  we  witness 
the  love-play  of  Aaron  and  Tamora.  And  it  is  a  place  of  great  danger,  with 
traps  laid  for  human  beings  as  if  for  wild  animals.  Here  conscienceless 
villains  believe  their  acts  are  "shadowed  from  heaven's  eye"  (Il.i.  1 30). 
There  are  in  the  forest,  they  believe,  no  limits  upon  human  acts,  and  they 
may  do  anything: 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious, 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy.     (Il.i.  114-1 6) 

From  these  "ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods"  (IV.i.53)  indeed  fair 
Astraea — i.e.,  Justice,  who  walked  among  men  in  the  Golden  Age  of  which 
the  classical  poets  sang — has  departed,  for  we  have  moved  into  the  forest  of 
the  most  wicked  heart.  Like  the  "woods  forgrowen"  in  the  myth  of  Philomel 
where  "the  Ladie"  was  led  by  Tereus,12  this  place  was  "By  nature  made  for 
murthers  and  for  rapes"  (IV.i.58).  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  this  wilderness  we 
find  a  pit  prepared  as  a  trap  for  Titus's  sons  and  recognized  by  them  as  a 
"fell  devouring  receptacle,/  As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth"  (II.iii.235- 
36).  Surely  there  is  an  opening  here,  through  this  hell  mouth,  which 
anagogically  reveals  the  streams  of  hell. 

Indeed,  in  the  wild  place  the  fountain  of  good  is  transformed  into  shame 
and  death.  The  wicked  Demetrius,  reveling  in  fantasies  of  rape,  imagines 
Lavinia  in  terms  of  a  "stream"  which  will  "cool  his  heat"  of  his  lust 
(Il.i.  133-34).  As  he  himself  admits  (Il.i.  135),  he  is  suffering  in  hell,  in  the 
Stygian  regions.  After  they  have  sadistically  killed  her  worthy  husband,  he 
and  his  brother  will  pour  out  their  "love"  to  contaminate  the  pure  fountain 
of  Lavinia's  virtue;  then  the  fire  of  their  concupiscence  will  be  extinguished. 
Such  predatory  sexuality  is  accurately  labeled  as  hunting,  with  Lavinia  as 
the  "doe"  who  is  the  object  of  the  hunt.  Tragically,  the  lovely  and  chaste 
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Lavinia  is  violated  and  then  mutilated  so  that  she  cannot  communicate  her 
story  of  terror. 

The  violence  with  which  the  wicked  sons  of  Tamora  not  only  cut  out 
Lavinia's  tongue  but  also  brutally  cut  off  her  hands  goes  beyond  the  crime  of 
Tereus.  Marcus,  horrified  upon  meeting  the  mutilated  Lavinia  who  is 
nevertheless  blushing  with  shame,  cries:  "what  stern  ungentle  hands/  Hath 
lopp'd  and  hew'd  and  made  thy  body  bare/  Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet 
ornaments,/  Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in  .  .  .  ?" 
(II. iv. 16-19)  The  arbor  bona  or  tree  of  virtue  which  traditionally  places 
chastity  among  its  topmost  branches  if  not  in  the  topmost  branch  itself,13  has 
been  hacked  and  violated,  Marcus  recognizes.  She  cannot,  however,  tell  him 
that  those  responsible  are  the  "white-lim'd  walls"  (IV.ii.98) — i.e.,  the 
"whited  tombes"  or  hypocrites  of  which  the  Bible  speaks  {Matthew 
xxiii.27) — Tamora's  sons.  But  identified  as  a  living  tree,  she  is  still  the  sym- 
bol of  life,  while  her  assailants  can  hardly  be  associated  with  anything  but 
death.  Curiously,  the  villain  Aaron  uses  the  term  "trimm'd"  to  describe 
Lavinia  in  V.i.93,  but  this  "barbarous  beastly"  villain14  is  thinking  of  what 
a  barber  is  trained  to  do:  "Why,  she  was  wash'd,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd,  and 
'twas/  Trim  sport  for  them  which  had  the  doing  of  it"  (V.i. 95-96).  Sommers 
would  appear  to  be  correct  when  he  comments:  "The  essential  conflict  in 
Titus  Andronicus  is  the  struggle  between  Rome,  and  all  that  this  signifies  in 
the  European  tradition  in  which  we,  and  Shakespeare,  belong,  and  the  bar- 
barism of  primitive,  original  nature."15  Certainly  civilization,  chastity,  vir- 
tue are  on  the  side  of  life,  while  guilt  and  crime  are  the  sources  of  death. 

The  too-cruel  treatment  of  Lavinia  clearly  reminds  Shakespeare  of 
Tarquin's  rape  of  the  chaste  wife  Lucrecia,  an  act  that  he  early  made  the 
subject  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece.  Lavinia's  rape  is  fraught  with  political  con- 
sequences, as  had  been  the  case  with  Tarquin,  whose  ruling  family  had  been 
excluded  thereafter  from  power  and  expelled  from  Rome.  But  the  story 
which  provides  the  model  for  the  major  action  of  the  play  remains  the 
Philomela  story  from  the  sixth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  This  story 
gives  us  a  weak-conscienced  Tereus,  whose  "barbrous"  plot  to  rape 
Philomela,  his  wife's  sister,  leads  to  the  further  necessity  of  cutting  out  her 
tongue.  As  Aaron  comments  even  before  the  deed  is  done,  Bassiftnus's 
"Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  today"  when  Tamora's  "sons  make  pillage 
of  her  chastity"  (Il.iii. 43-44).  Marcus,  seeing  that  her  tongue  has  been  cut 
out,  immediately  feels  certain  that  "sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deflow'red 
thee"  (II.iv.26),  and  finally,  shocked  by  the  barbarism  of  her  assailants' 
violence,  he  concludes  that  the  one  responsible  was  "A  craftier  Tereus" 
(II.iv.41)  who  would  not  leave  her  means  to  communicate  with  anyone.  In 
the  myth,  Philomel  had  woven  her  story  in  "purple  letters  .  .  .  which 
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bewraide/  The  wicked  deede  of  Tereus"  and  had  sent  her  work  secretly  to 
her  sister.16  Lavinia's  ravishers  will  take  no  such  chances,  though  they  too 
will  be  revealed  for  the  beastly  creatures  they  are  when  by  signs  she  makes 
her  father  open  "Ovid's  Metamorphosis"  to  "the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel" 
which  "treats  of  Tereus's  treason  and  his  rape"  (IV. i. 42-48).  In  the  sand 
Lavinia  writes:  "Stuprum.  Chiron.  Demetrius''''  (IV. i. 79-80). 

Along  with  horrors  borrowed  from  Seneca's  Thyestes,  the  Philomel 
story  provides  the  basis  for  the  revenging  Titus's  and  Lavinia's  fatal  meal  for 
Tamora  and  Saturninus.  As  Procne  and  Philomela  had  cooked  and  served 
the  Prince  Itys  to  his  father  Tereus,  so  in  this  instance  the  two  vengeful  ones 
kill  and  cook  the  sons  of  Tamora  and  serve  them  up  to  their  mother  in  a  pie. 
Here  the  resemblance  to  the  Philomela  story  must  stop,  however,  for  while 
the  major  characters  in  Ovid  become  birds,  Shakespeare's  drama  transforms 
them  only  from  life  to  death:  once  ravished,  Lavinia  cannot  sing  again,  but 
only  waits  for  death  to  take  her  shame  from  her.  When  the  fatal  banquet  is 
finished,  Lavinia  and  Titus  join  Tamora  and  Saturninus  in  death.  Titus's 
only  surviving  son,  Lucius,  must  pick  up  the  bodies  and,  as  emperor, 
attempt  to  put  the  state  back  together  again.  Thus  the  material  shaped  in  im- 
itation of  the  Philomela  story  has  been  altered  so  that  Death  might  keep  his 
court  among  the  major  characters  of  Shakespeare's  play. 

From  III. iv. 44-51  we  learn  that  Lavinia's  hands  and  tongue  had  been 
formerly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  music,  the  "heavenly  harmony"  of 
voice  accompanied  by  lute.  It  is  thus  a  harmony  which  echoes  the  tuning  of 
both  the  physical  and  spiritual  or  moral  spheres.  Its  power  was  thought 
capable  of  taming  monsters;  as  Marcus  says,  if  her  ravisher  had  fallen  under 
its  spell,  he  would  have,  like  "Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet,"  fallen 
into  a  sleep.  But  the  powers  of  hell  and  Death  have  in  fact  not  heard  or  felt 
her  harmony;  hence  is  she  silenced  even  as  Orpheus  was  silenced  by  the  bar- 
barousness  whose  strange  clamor  overcomes  sweetly  moving  sounds.  Later, 
in  Act  III. i. 82-86,  Marcus  again  refers  to  her  tongue  with  its  former 
pleasing  eloquence;  this  "engine"  now  has  been  "torn  from  that  pretty 
hollow  cage,/  Where  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird  it  sung/  Sweet  varied 
notes,  enchanting  every  ear."  Because  of  his  insistence  upon  Death  as 
providing  the  mood  and  terminus  of  this  drama,  Shakespeare  at  this  point 
reverses  the  Philomela  story,  with  her  nightingale  song  being  assigned  to  the 
period  before  her  ravishment:  there  is  no  rising  into  bird  songs  at  the  end,  for 
she  dies  soundlessly  by  her  father's  hand  in  the  presence  of  her  enemies  at  the 
banquet  in  V.iii. 

The  disharmony  which  characterizes  the  Rome  of  Titus  Andronicus 
after  the  rape  of  Lavinia  is  to  be  seen  in  association  with  other  im- 
ages— emblems   of  wild   beasts — which   point   toward   the   negation   of 
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rationality,  of  virtue,  of  life  itself.  Rome  becomes  "but  a  wilderness  of 
tigers,"  and  it  is  axiomatic  that  "Tigers  must  prey"  (III. i. 54-55).  A.  C. 
Hamilton  thus  points  to  the  substance  of  what  Shakespeare  is  here  por- 
traying as  "a  vision  of  fallen  nature  to  which  Shakespeare  did  not  return  un- 
til the  later  period  of  his  tragedies."17  Fallen  nature,  once  the  distinctively 
human  has  been  torn  away  by  force,  is,  as  Tennyson  claimed,  "red  in  tooth 
and  claw."18  But  upright  posture,  presumably  redeemed  by  grace,  is  still  a 
possibility  because  we  have  seen  it;  furthermore,  the  descent  into  fallen 
nature  and  death  in  this  drama  is  intended  strongly  to  repell.  Saturninus's 
empress,  who  is  also  the  atheist  Aaron's  mistress,  has  sons  by  a  previous 
marriage  who  are  appropriately  described  as  "bear-whelps"  with  a 
dangerous  "dam"  (IV. i. 96-97).  (According  to  the  medieval  bestiaries,  the 
female  bears  give  "birth  to  a  small  piece  of  white  flesh  which  is  eyeless"  and 
which  is  licked  into  shape  by  its  mother.19  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
Alexander  Pope  could  write:  "So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care,/ 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  Bear."20)  Tamora's  lumpish  and 
shapeless  sons  still  lack  the  harmony  and  proportion  of  figure  that  would 
make  them  civil  and  would  put  them  into  harmony  with  the  divine  order. 
Tamora  and  her  sons  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  offensive;  surely  we 
are  not  in  the  world  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  where  horrendous  acts  become 
the  norm.  The  empress,  like  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Henry  VI,  possesses  a 
"tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide"  (Henry  VI,  Part  III,  I.iv.  137). 
When  she  dies,  Tamora  ("that  ravenous  tiger")  will  receive  "No  funeral 
rite."  Lucius  orders  that  her  body  be  thrown  "forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey,"  and  comments:  "Her  life  was  beastly  and  devoid  of  pity;/  And  being 
dead,  let  birds  on  her  take  pity"  (V.iii.  195-200). 

Titus,  overwhelmed  by  limitless  woes  in  Act  III  as  his  family  is  being 
destroyed  by  the  "beastly"  Tamora  and  the  devilish  Aaron,  is  silent  when 
his  severed  hand  and  the  heads  of  Quintus  and  Martius  are  returned  to  him. 
"Now  let  Etna  cool  in  Sicily,/  And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell,"  Mar- 
cus exclaims  (III. i. 241 -42).  Lavinia  kisses  her  father,  causing  him  to 
remember  another  factor  of  his  grief;  in  his  distraction  he  says,  "When  will 
this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end?"  (III. i. 252).  Finally,  after  Marcus's  "why 
art  thou  still?"  Titus  laughs  a  terrible  "Ha,  ha,  ha! "  and  vows  that  he  will 
put  away  tears  that  prevent  him  from  finding  Revenge's  cave  (III. i. 264-70). 
It  is  as  if  there  is  a  great  iron  coil  within  the  drama  which  springs  back  and 
carries  with  it  the  lives  of  all  the  living.  Titus,  once  moved,  speaks  of  Justice 
in  lines  which  foreshadow  Hotspur's  ranting  speech  on  honor  in  Henry  IV, 
Part  I:  "I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below,/  And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron 
by  the  heels"  (IV.iii. 43-44). 

Justice  has  clearly  been  absent  from  Rome.  Titus  quotes  the  Latin  text 
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of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (1.150):  "Terras  Astraea  re liquit "  (IY .in. 3).  In 
this  iron  age  without  pity,  surely  "All  godlynesse  lyes  under  foote,"  while 
"Lady"  Astraea,  the  "last/  Of  heavenly  vertues"  to  leave  "this  earth  in 
slaughter  drowned,"  returns  to  the  heavens.21  She  thus  still  lives  in  regions 
less  debauched  than  Saturninus's  Rome.  In  spite  of  wicked  Tamora's  dis- 
claimers, it  is  true  that  "in  Rome  no  Justice  were"  (IV.iv.20).  But  heavenly 
Justice  does  come  back  in  this  drama  through  the  instrumentality  of  hellish 
revenge  and  death.  At  the  end,  we  are  inevitably  left  with  a  stage  full  of 
woefully  broken  bodies,  a  community  and  state  described  by  analogy  with 
"scattered  corn"  and  "broken  limbs"  (V.iii. 71-72).  Death  has  triumphed, 
destroying  innocent  victims  as  well  as  the  macabre  souls  of  the  wicked  in 
order  that  Justice  may  exact  its  due  reward. 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  DATA 

Numerous  books,  articles,  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  concerning  the 
demography,  economy,  and  history  of  the  Regency  of  Opole,  known  as 
Upper  Silesia.  International  decisions  were  made  affecting  the  fate  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  regency.  Statistics  on  population  and  population 
movement  have  been  used  for  support  of  their  arguments  by  writers, 
pamphleteers,  economists,  demographers,  historians,  and  politicians.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  to  know  whether  the  statistics  used  are  sufficiently  free 
of  error  to  provide  a  significant  basis  for  a  conclusion.  Prussian  statistics 
have,  in  general,  a  reputation  for  accuracy.1  A  close  reexamination  of  Prus- 
sian population  statistics  from  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  is  desirable, 
since  it  is  disputed  whether  there  exists  a  consistency  between  population 
and  population  movement,  especially  with  reference  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal migration  to  and  from  various  regencies  that  comprised  the  Prussian 
State.  This  presents  a  classical  demographic,  economic,  and  historical 
problem. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  extend  the  application  of  the  balancing 
equation  technique  to  the  political  subdivisions  in  order  to  test  its  usefulness 
in  appraising  the  quality  of  the  basic  data  on  population  and  population 
movement.  The  object  of  the  study  is  the  regency  of  Opole,  a  subject  of  cer- 
tain disputes  between  Poland  and  Germany  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris 
in  1919. 

The  statistics  used  in  the  present  study  were  collected  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Office  of  Prussia  in  Berlin.  The  results  were  made  accessible  in 
the  official  publications,  primarily  in  the  Preussische  Statistik,  Mittheilun- 
gen  des  statistischen  Bureaus,  and  Statistisches  Jahrbuch.  The  complete  set 
of  sources  used  in  this  paper  is  listed  with  each  table. 

THE  BALANCING  EQUATION 

"The  most  basic  method  of  demography  is  the  decomposition  of  pop- 
ulation into  its  components  or,  conversely  the  synthesis  of  the  components  to 
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estimate  the  total  population  change.  This  process  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  equation  known  also  as  balancing  equation"  2: 

P(i)  =  P(o)  +  B  -  D  +  I  -  O 
where, 

P(i)    =  population  at  the  end  of  the  period, 

P(o)   =   population  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 

B        =   births  during  the  period, 

D       =   deaths  during  the  period, 

I         =   inmigration  during  the  period, 

O       =   outmigration  during  the  period. 

The  balancing  equation,  to  represent  a  necessary  relationship,  must 
apply  to  a  definite  territory  and  be  free  of  measurement  errors.  The  element 
of  migration  presents  some  difficulty  for  the  application  of  the  balancing 
equation  for  subdivisions  of  some  countries.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  most 
statistics  were  collected  by  regencies  and  an  application  of  the  balancing 
equation  technique  assures  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  The  equation 
constructed  for  the  regency  of  Opole,  together  with  the  results,  is  presented 
in  Table  1.  The  following  procedures  were  employed: 

(a)  Intercensal  increases  were  determined  by  subtracting  the  suc- 
cessive census  totals  from  181 6  to  1910.  In  Prussia  and  her  political 
subdivisions  the  censuses  were  taken  annually  between  1816  and 
1822,  in  the  period  1822  and  1867  each  third  year,  and  commenc- 
ing with  1875  each  fifth  year  up  to  World  War  I.  The  data  taken 
from  the  particular  publications  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office  of 
Prussia  in  Berlin  are  listed  under  sources  in  each  table.  There  were 
no  territorial  changes  recorded. 

(b)  The  natural  increase  was  determined  by  deducting  deaths  from 
livebirths  in  each  intercensal  period.  No  adjustment  for  a  fraction 
of  the  year  was  necessary. 

(c)  The  net  migration  was  established  as  a  residual  by  deducting  from 
the  natural  increase  the  intercensal  increase. 

(d)  The  net  recorded  emigration  was  computed  by  subtracting  the 
recorded  arrivals  from  the  recorded  departures  from  1844  to  1886 
for  each  intercensal  period. 

(e)  The  overseas  emigration  was  reported  by  provinces  only.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  overseas  migrants  were  equally  distributed 
among  the  population  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  On  this 
hypothesis,  the  share  of  the  regency  of  Opole  was  estimated  as  a 
percentage  ratio  between  the  population  of  the  province  for  each  of 
the  censuses  from  1871  to  1910.  The  results  are  in  the  indicated 
column  in  Table  1. 
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(f)  Internal  migration  was  estimated  by  the  place-of-birth  method  for 
the  native-born  population  only.  No  account  of  mortality  among 
migrants  was  taken.3  Population  by  place  of  birth  for  the  regency  of 
Opole  was  reported  separately  in  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905. 
Analysis  of  the  data  for  Upper  Silesia  will  illustrate  how  the  inter- 
nal migration  was  estimated  by  the  place-of-birth  method. 

(1)  Number  born  in  the  regency  of  Opole,  residing 

in  other  regencies  of  Prussia  in  1900 208,439 

(2)  Number  born  in  other  regencies  of  Prussia  and 

residing  in  the  regency  of  Opole 117,156 

(3)  Migration  out  of  the  regency  of  Opole  to  other 
regencies  of  Prussia  (1-2) 91,156 

(4)  Number  born  in  the  regency  of  Opole,  residing 

in  other  regencies  of  Prussia  in  1905 241,116 

(5)  Number  born  in  other  regencies  of  Prussia, 

residing  in  the  regency  of  Opole  in  1905 133,374 

(6)  Net  migration  from  the  regency  of  Opole 

into  Kingdom  of  Prussia  (4-5) 107,742 

(7)  Net  movement  from  the  regency  of  Opole  to  the 
Prussian  State  (6-3) 16,459 

(8)  Unexplained  migration  adjusted  for  overseas 

migration  in  1905 22,270 

(9)  Unexplained  migration  (8-7) 5,821 

(10)  Unexplained  migration  as  a  percent  of  the  total 

population  in  1905  census -0.28 

(g)  The  unexplained  migration  residual  was  computed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  population  at  the  last  census  for  the  regency  of  Opole 
after  adjustment  was  made  for  the  internal  migration  computed 
under  (0  for  the  years  1900  and  1905,  as  shown  in  Table  1. 


ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS 

Comparison  of  the  successive  censuses  with  the  intercensal  population 
growth  for  the  regency  of  Opole  revealed  a  pattern  of  demographic  change 
characteristic  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.4  On  the  whole, 
no  obvious  inconsistencies  between  census  totals  and  vital  and  migration 
statistics  were  discovered  that  cannot  be  explained  logically.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  different  interpretations  of  the  inmigra- 
tion  balances  in  the  period  prior  to  the  census  of  1840.  During  the  interval 
1816-1840,  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  census-taking  method,  in 
part  under  the  influence  of  the  Zollverein,  which  had  significant  conse- 
quences.5 

Three  alternative  explanations  can  be  advanced  and  their  logical  con- 
sequences isolated  and  tested,  namely: 

(a)  the  underenumeration  hypothesis, 
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(b)  the  underregistration  hypothesis, 

(c)  the  inmigration  hypothesis. 

The  Underregistration  Hypothesis.  The  Underregistration  hypothesis  is 
that  the  unexplained  positive  balances  between  1816  and  1840  are  results  of 
an  underregistration  of  births  and  deaths.  But,  in  view  of  the  high  level  of 
livebirths  recorded  in  the  25  years  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  it  is  implausi- 
ble that  births  were  underregistered  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  explain 
the  major  part  of  the  inmigration  figures. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  omissions  in  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  occurred  prior  to  1840.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  possible 
omissions  in  the  registration  could  not  have  been  on  such  a  scale  as  to  create  a 
noticeable  impact  on  the  level  of  the  livebirth  rates.  Moreover,  arguments 
supporting  a  large  scale  underregistration  of  deaths  would  only  make  these 
inmigration  figures  larger,  and  that  is  inconceivable.  Moreover,  the  relative 
completeness  and  the  internal  consistency  of  births  and  deaths  registrations 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  supported  by  tests  conducted  in  other  studies.6 
77z<?  Inmigration  Hypothesis.  The  inmigration  hypothesis  states  that  the 
positive  unexplained  balances  represent  considerable  inmigration  into  the 
regency  of  Opole.  It  accepts  the  published  results  of  the  censuses  as  correct. 
A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  unexplained  balances  for  the  period  between  1816 
and  1910  reveals  three  migratory  periods.  The  first  migratory  era,  extend- 
ing from  1816  to  1840,  was  marked  by  continuous  inmigration.  The  second 
period,  extending  from  1841  to  1867,  was  dominated  by  relatively  low  in- 
and  outmigration.  The  third  segment  of  time,  between  1867  and  1910,  was 
marked  by  heavy  outmigration. 

In  the  regency  of  Opole,  or  Upper  Silesia,  in  the  years  1816  to  1840, 
the  positive  unexplained  balances  aggregated  132,888  persons  or  25.1%  of 
the  population  reported  in  the  census  of  1 8 1 6,  as  shown  in  Table  1 .  This  in- 
migration is  not  supported  by  any  historical  evidence,  even  though  some 
omissions  in  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  are  not  excluded. 

Wilhelm  Sohr,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Schlesische  Provinzialblaetter, 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  inmigration  of  any  magnitude  in  the  province 
of  Silesia  from  1825  to  1834  that  would  decrease  the  ratio  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants.  He  maintained  that  the  population  of  Silesia  grew  solely  from 
natural  increase.7  This  argument  is  consistent  with  the  religious  structure  of 
the  regency  of  Opole,  which  was  rather  static  in  the  years  1 8 1 6  to  1 840.  The 
percentage  of  Protestants  fluctuated  between  9.6%  and  9.8%  as  indicated  in 
Table  2.  These  figures  are  very  close  and  they  suggest  that  neither  Polish 
Catholics  nor  German  Lutherans  inmigrated  in  any  large  number  into  the 
regency  of  Opole. 

Furthermore,  the  inmigration  could  not  have  had  a  rural  character, 
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since  Upper  Silesian  agriculture  was  depressed,  handicapped  by  the 
slowness  of  the  liberal  agrarian  reforms  and  in  the  grip  of  feudalism  and 
statutory  labor  and,  thus,  it  could  scarcely  have  absorbed  any  inmigrants.  In 
addition,  new  settlers  could  not  be  lured  by  empty  lands,  nor  could  they  be 
attracted  to  the  counties  already  settled.  Upper  Silesian  agriculture  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  dominated  by  very  large  estates  operating  with  the  aid  of 
statutory  labor  and,  on  the  other,  burdened  with  a  large  number  of  small 
peasant  holdings  and  a  mass  of  landless  proletarians.  In  all  probability,  the 
last  two  groups  suffered  heavily  from  the  hidden  unemployment.8  The 
recorded  inmigration  was  to  certain  sections  of  the  regency  of  Opole,  making 
the  counties  of  Bytom  and  Toszek-Gliwice  the  center  for  the  new  settlers, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  developing  coal  and  iron  and  steel  industry.9 

Four  small  streams  of  migration  can  be  traced  to  Upper  Silesia  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  involved  a  very  small  inmigra- 
tion from  Galicia  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Congress.  The  second  included  the 
inmigrants  from  other  regencies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  who  moved  into 
the  coal  mining  region,  particularly  the  county  of  Bytom,  to  work  in  the 
newly  developing  industries.  The  third  included  persons  who  infiltrated  the 
towns,  strengthening  the  German  element  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  last 
originated  in  the  poorest  section  of  the  Polish  population  in  the  regency  of 
Opole.  Poles  migrated  West,  in  particular  to  the  wealthy  regency  of 
Wroclaw  and  to  Berlin,  looking  for  gainful  employment.  Ladogorski  es- 
timated the  total  number  of  inmigrants  and  outmigrants  at  about  11-14,000 
persons.10  Thus,  the  migratory  movements  in  both  directions  offset  each 
other. 

During  the  second  period  of  migratory  movements,  from  1841  to  1867, 
the  unexplained  migration  remained  at  a  relatively  low  level  of  less  than  1  %, 
with  the  outmigration  interspersed  with  inmigration.  Since  the  net  recorded 
emigration  was  deducted  from  the  unexplained  balances  between  1841  and 
1867,  the  unaccounted  for  residuals  could  easily  represent  the  net  internal 
migration.  In  the  regency  of  Opole  in  the  late  1 840's,  bad  harvests,  a  cholera 
epidemic,  political  unrest,  and  depressed  economic  conditions  created  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  outmigration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle  of 
the  1850's,  when  the  economic  situation  improved,  a  net  inmigration  oc- 
curred." 

The  third  period  of  migratory  movements  starts  with  the  year  1 867  and 
ends  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  The  outmigration  from  the  eastern 
regencies  of  Prussia  including  Upper  Silesia  started  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Federal  Law  of  November  1,  1867.  This  piece  of  legislation  es- 
tablished freedom  to  live  where  one  liked  and  lifted  the  municipal  moving-in 
fees.'2  In  effect,  masses  of  population  moved  West  with  the  aid  of  the  Ger- 
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man  Railway  Company,  which  provided  cheap  and  universally  accessible 
overland  transportation.  Meanwhile,  the  steamship  lines  carried  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  migrants  overseas. 

The  outmigration  of  the  regency  of  Opole  was  consistent  but  not  ex- 
cessive in  relation  to  other  eastern  regencies.  Overseas  migration  was  also 
relatively  small.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Upper  Silesia  who  settled 
outside  the  borders  of  the  German  Empire  is  estimated  by  Rybicki  at  45,000 
persons  in  the  period  from  1843  to  1913.13 

The  rapid  development  of  industries  in  the  regency  of  Opole  in  the 
quarter  of  the  century  preceding  World  War  I  generated  a  strong  migratory 
movement  of  an  internal  character.  The  first  migration  stream  involved  a 
rural  exodus  to  the  coal  mining  region  within  the  regency.14  The  second 
stream  consisted  of  migrants  moving  from  the  province  of  Silesia  and  other 
Prussian  regencies  into  Upper  Silesia.  Then  there  was  immigration  from 
other  German  States  and  from  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Partition  of 
Poland,  attracted  by  the  growth  of  the  Upper  Silesian  industries.  There  was 
an  outmigration  from  the  regency  of  Opole  that  involved  native-born  pop- 
ulation and  was  directed  toward  other  parts  of  the  German  Empire.  But 
there  was  no  government-sponsored  German  colonization  in  that  regency.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  all  these  Upper  Silesian  migration  streams  cannot  be 
quantitatively  assessed. 

THE  UNDERENUMERATION  HYPOTHESIS 

The  underenumeration  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  unexplained 
positive  balances  in  the  period  1816  to  1840  as  a  consequence  and  result  of 
the  improvements  introduced  into  the  census-taking  method.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  tenable  hypothesis  in  the  light  of  the  arguments  supporting  the 
rejection  of  the  underregistration  and  inmigration  hypotheses.  The  accep- 
tance of  the  underenumeration  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  positive  unex- 
plained balances  requires  two  types  of  correction  to  reflect  the  actual  con- 
ditions. The  first  involves  the  determination  of  a  new  set  of  population 
numbers  for  the  censuses  before  1 840.  To  achieve  this,  the  sum  of  the  natural 
increases  for  the  years  1838-1840  was  deducted  from  the  total  population  in 
1 840  to  obtain  the  population  for  1 837.  In  this  manner,  the  new  population 
totals  were  established  for  the  years  to  1816  for  the  regency  of  Opole.  The 
magnitude  of  the  error  for  underenumeration  in  a  single  census  year  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  population  figure  reported  in  the  census  and 
the  new  number  estimated  in  the  above  manner.  These  differences  expressed 
in  the  relative  form  reveal  that  the  underenumeration  in  the  regency  of 
Opole  exceeded  25%  as  indicated  in  Table  3,  and  it  gradually  declined  over 
the  quarter  century  between  1816  and  1840. 
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The  second  type  of  corrections  concerned  the  calculations  of  a  new  set  of 
livebirth  and  death  rates,  using  adjusted  mid-year  population  figures  for 
Upper  Silesia.  The  rates  presented  in  Table  4  exhibit  considerable  decline 
and  they  compare  favorably  with  those  calculated  by  Ladogorski.15 

These  calculated  rates  are  still  high  in  Upper  Silesia  and  relate 
favorably  to  the  level  observed  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa  in 
the  early  1970's,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Population  Research 
Bureau.16 


CONCLUSION 

No  evidence  is  available  that  would  allow  a  researcher  to  question  the 
overall  consistency  of  the  census  totals  with  the  vital  and  migration  statistics 
in  the  regency  of  Opole.  The  unexplained  residuals  direct  the  attendion  of 
the  student  of  population  toward  migration  as  the  relatively  weakest  link  in 
the  balancing  equation  applied  to  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  Prussian 
state  represented  by  the  regency  of  Opole.  Since  the  Central  Statistical  Of- 
fice of  Prussia  in  Berlin  collected  no  statistics  on  internal  migration,  such 
statistics  have  been  established  using  the  place  of  birth  method  wherever 
possible.  Even  if  a  portion  of  migratory  movements  cannot  be  approximated 
as  to  their  size,  the  unexplained  balances  reflect  an  unbroken  stream  of  out- 
migration  and  emigration  from  Upper  Silesia  since  1 864,  and  this  migratory 
stream  runs  deeply  in  the  life  of  the  regency  of  Opole,  a  fact  well  supported 
by  historical  evidence.  The  positive  unexplained  balances  prior  to  1840 
should  be  viewed  as  a  result  of  the  improvements  in  the  census-taking 
method. 

For  Upper  Silesia,  the  balancing  question  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
technique  and  when  applied  to  other  subdivisions  of  the  Prussian 
states — provinces  of  Poznania  and  West  Prussia  and  their  constituent 
regencies  of  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz,  Gdansk  and  Kwidzyn — supports  this  con- 
clusion. The  consistency  of  the  census  data  with  the  vital  statistics  and 
migration  statistics  has  been  established  for  Upper  Silesia.  However,  this 
overall  consistency  does  not  cover  other  characteristics  of  the  population  of 
the  regency  of  Opole,  since  age  and  sex  composition  or  nationality  composi- 
tion of  the  population  should  be  tested,  using  other  methods  available  to  an 
interested  researcher. 
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TABLE  1.  Application  of  the  Balancing  Equation  for  Testing  the  Con- 
sistency of  the  Census  Totals  with  Vital  Statistics  and  Migration  Statistics  in 
the  Regency  Opole  from  1816  to  1910. 

Part  A:  Population  and  Population  Movement 


Population 

Inter  censal 

Census 

Reported 

Population 

Natural 

Year 

in  the  Census 

Increase 

Lwebirths 

Deaths 

Increase 

1816 

524,784 

1819 

561,173 

36,389 

92,126 

61,273 

30,853 

1822 

617,379 

56,206 

96,581 

54,331 

42,250 

1825 

656,539 

39,160 

101,530 

65,871 

35,659 

1828 

694,251 

37,712 

105,199 

73,300 

31,899 

1831 

730,044 

35,793 

102,682 

76,181 

26,501 

1834 

757,986 

27,942 

107,558 

85,665 

21,893 

1837 

807,393 

49,407 

107,737 

82,141 

25,596 

1840 

906,010 

98,617 

116,627 

81,940 

34,687 

1843 

939,624 

33,614 

122,444 

83,478 

38,966 

1846 

987,318 

47,694 

127,194 

84,660 

42,534 

1849 

965,912 

-  21,406 

115,223 

125,842 

-  10,619 

1852 

1,005,609 

39,697 

133,475 

92,222 

41,253 

1855 

1,014,383 

8,774 

125,388 

111,499 

13,889 

1858 

1,077,663 

63,280 

141,612 

96,716 

44,896 

1861 

1,137,844 

60,181 

151,620 

91,040 

60,580 

1864 

1,192,384 

54,540 

158,265 

98,082 

60,183 

1867 

1,237,969 

45,585 

163,607 

111,718 

51,989 

1871 

1,309,563 

71,594 

222,692 

140,387 

82,305 

1875 

1,376,362 

66,799 

240,055 

158,448 

81,607 

1880 

1,441,296 

64,934 

296,265 

191,894 

104,371 

1885 

1,497,595 

56,299 

304,079 

213,215 

90,864 

1890 

1,577,731 

80,136 

333,662 

205,897 

127,765 

1895 

1,710,181 

132,450 

371,940 

220,659 

151,281 

1900 

1,868,146 

157,965 

405,901 

221,652 

184,249 

1905 

2,035,601 

167,455 

421,645 

230,532 

191,113 

1910 

2,207,981 

172,380 

430,424 

227,441 

202,983 
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TABLE  1.  Part  B:  Unexplained  Population  Movement 


Migration 

Internal 

Determined 

Net 

Estimated 

Migration 

Unexplained 

Census 

by  Residual 

Recorded 

Overseas 

by  Place 

Migration 

Year 

Method 

Emigration 

Emigration 

of  Birth 

Absolute 

Relative 

1818 

1819 

5,536 

5,536 

0.98 

1822 

13,956 

13,956 

2.26 

1825 

3,501 

3,501 

0.53 

1828 

5,813 

5,813 

0.83 

1831 

9,292 

9,292 

1.27 

1834 

6,049 

6,049 

0.79 

1837 

23,811 

23,811 

2.94 

1840 

63,930 

63,930 

7.05 

1843 

-  5,352 

-  5,352 

-0.56 

1846 

5,160 

-    205 

5,365 

0.54 

1849 

-10,787 

-    136 

-10,651 

-1.10 

1852 

-  1,556 

-    239 

-  1,317 

-0.13 

1855 

-  5,115 

-2,388 

-  2,727 

-0.26 

1858 

18,384 

-1,843 

20,227 

1.87 

1861 

-      399 

-1,133 

734 

0.06 

1864 

-  5,643 

-1,303 

-  4,340 

-0.36 

1867 

-  6,404 

-1,637 

-  4,767 

-0.38 

1871 

-10,711 

-3,442 

-  7,269 

-0.55 

h 

-    560  a 

-  2,882 

-0.22 

1875 

-14,808 

-3,245 

-3,015 

-11,563 
-11,793 

-0.84 
-0.86 

1880 

-39,437 

-4,181 

-2,562 

-35,256 

-36,875 

-2.44 
-2.56 

1885 

-34,565 

-3,339 

-31,226 

-2.08 

-8,549 

-26,016 

-1.74 

1890 

-47,629 

-3,612  ° 

-4,220 

-44,017 
-43,409 

-2.78 

-2.75 

1895 

-18,831 

-4,163 

-14,668 

-0.86 

1900 

-26,284 

-1,349 

-24,935 

-1.33 

1905 

-23,658 

-1,388 

-16,459 

-  5,821 

-0.28 

1910 

-30,603 

-1,307 

-  1,357 

-27,939 

-1.27 

Note:   a 

1871  only 

b 

except  for  emigration 

c 

1886  only 

d 

Rheinland-Westphalia  < 

>nly 
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Table  1.  Sources: 

(a)  Population,  livebirths,  and  deaths: 

'Ueber  die  Anzahl  der  Geburten,  neu  geschlossenen  Ehen  und  Todesfaelle  im  preussischen  Staate,  1816-1854,"  Prussia. 
Statistisches  Landesamt.  Mittheilungen  des  statistischen  Bureaus  in  Berlin,  9.  Jahrgang  (Berlin,  Verlag  des 
Statistischen  Bureaus  in  Berlin,  1856)  pp.  131-154. 

Max  Broesicke:  "Rueckblick  auf  die  Entwicklung  der  preussischen  Bevoelkerung  von  1875  bis  1900,"  Prussia. 
Statistisches  Landesamt,  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  188  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussichen  Statistischen  Landesamts, 
1904),  Tables,  pp.  120". 

Arthur,  Guido,  Hans,  Richard  Freiherr  von  Fircks,  "Rueckblick  auf  die  Bewegung  der  Bevoelkerung  im  Preussischen 
Staate  waehrend  des  Zeitraumes  vom  Jahre  1816  bis  zum  Jahre  1874,"  Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische 
Statistik,  Heft  48A  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts,  1879),  Tables,  pp.  1-36. 
Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  169,  pp.  2,120,  Heft  177,  I.  Teil,  pp.  276-281,  Heft  178, 
pp.  2, 240,  Heft  183,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  190,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  196,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  200,  pp  2,90,  Heft  206, 1.  Teil,  pp.  270-275, 
Heft  207,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  213,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  229,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  233,  pp.  405ff,  Heft  234,  I.  Teil,  pp.  196-201,  Heft, 
238,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  245,  pp.  2,90,  Heft  249,  pp.  2,90. 

(b)  Migration  statistics: 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  26,  pp.  IV,  410-413,  Heft  36,' pp.  14-18,  Heft  42,  p.  16, 

Heft  48,  p.  16,  Heft  51 ,  p.  16,  Heft  56,  Teil  D,  p.  16*,  Heft  61 ,  p.  238,  Heft  68,  p.  362,  Heft  74,  p.  236,  Heft  78,  p.  240, 

Heft  86,  p.  240,  Heft  89,  p.  249,  Heft  94,  p.  452,  Heft  98,  p.  XIV. 

Prussia  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fuer  des  Preussischen  Slaat,  4.  Jahrgang  (Berlin,  Verlag  des 

Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts,  1907),  pp.  31,  and  12.  Jahrgang  (Berlin,  1915),  pp.  8,  70. 

Max  Broesicke,  "Rueckblick  auf  die  Entiwicklung  der  preussischen  Bevoelkerung  von  1875  bis  1900,"  Prussia. 

Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  Heft  188  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts, 

1904)  Tables,  I.  Teil,  pp.  91-93,  II.  Teil,  p.  31. 


TABLE  2.  Population  by  Religion  in  the  Regency  of  Opole  in  Selected 
Years  1816,  1837,  1843,  and  1849,  as  Percent  of  the  Total  Population. 


Religion 


Protestants 

Roman  Catholics 

Jews 

Other 

Not  Recorded 


Years 

1816 

1837 

1843 

1849^ 

6.6 

9.6 

9.8 

9.7* 

87.6 

88.8 

88.5 

88.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.3 

Note:   Muetzell's  data  lor  1816  indicate  an  underenumeration  of  population  by  religion,  which  may  favor  any  religion. 
Sources:    1816:   Alexander  August  Muetzell,  Neues  lopographisch-statistisch-geographisches  Woerterbuch  des  Preussischen 
Staates,  VI.  Band  (Halle,  Verlag  Karl  August  Kuemmel,  1825),  pp.  382ff. 
1837:  J.G.  Hoffman,  Die  Bevoelkerung  des  Preussischen  Staates  nach  dem  Ergebmsse  der  zu  Ende  des  Jahres  1837 
amllich  aufgenommenen  Nachrichten  in  staatswirtschafthcher ,  gewerblicher,  und  sittlicher  Beziehung 
(Berlin,  Nicholaische  Buchhandlung,  1837),  pp.  231-287. 
1843:   Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Dieterici.  Die  statistischen  Tabellen  des  Preussischen  Staates  nach  der  amtlichen 

Au/nahme  des  Jahres  1843  (Berlin,  Verlag  des  Nicholaischen  Buchhandlung,  1845),  p.  17. 
1849:   Prussia.  Statistiches  Landesamt.  Tabellen  und  amthche  Nachrichten  ueber  den  Preussischen  Staat  fuer  das 
Jahr  1849  (Berlin,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  A.W.  Heyn,  1851),  Teil  I,  pp.  131-143  and  276. 
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TABLE  3.  Population  According  to  the  Censuses  and  Population  Corrected 
for  Underenumeration  in  the  Censuses  Between  1816  and  1840  in  the 
Regency  of  Opole. 


Correcti 

m 

Population 

for 

Census 

According 

Underenumeration 

Year 

to  Census 

.  Corrected  Population 

Absolute 

Relative 

1816 

524,784 

656,672 

132,888 

25.13% 

1819 

561,784 

687,525 

126,352 

22.51% 

1822 

617,379 

729,775 

112,396 

18.20% 

1825 

656,539 

765,434 

108,895 

16.58% 

1828 

694,251 

797,333 

103,082 

14.84% 

1831 

730,044 

823,834 

93,790 

12.84% 

1834 

757,986 

845,727 

87,741 

11.57% 

1837 

807,393 

871,323 

63,030 

7.91% 

1840 

906,010 

906,010 

Sources:  See  Table  1 


TABLE  4.  Livebirth  and  Death  Rates  per  1,000  Population  Corrected  for 
the  Underenumeration  in  the  Censuses  between  1816  and  1840  in  the 
Regency  of  Opole. 


Census  Year 


Lwebirths 


Deaths 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1810 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


42.24 
43.65 
45.21 
47.95 
45.16 
46.51 
44.39 
43.60 
45.50 
46.47 
46.75 
44.19 
43.56 
42.76 
43.43 
40.39 
40.40 
44.39 
43.92 
40.16 
41.24 
43.94 
42.28 
44.31 
44.46 


26.50 
31.51 
31.75 
27.97 
24.71 
23.78 
27.98 
33.37 
27.45 
27.26 
29.30 
31.93 
32.42 
32.25 
29.48 
32.16 
33.11 
35.35 
34.16 
31.22 
31.98 
32.37 
29.81 
33.84 
28.46 


Sources:  See  Table  1 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
PEIRCE'S  THEORY  OF  THE  CATEGORIES 

W.  Murray  Hunt 

Susquehanna  University 


At  least  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  notion  of  "categories"  has  been  a 
bugaboo  for  philosophers.  That  this  has  been  the  case  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, however,  as,  traditionally,  the  categories  have  been  regarded  as  "the 
kinds  of  being."  F.E.  Peters,  for  example,  in  his  historical  lexicon,  Greek 
Philosophical  Terms  (New  York:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1967)  notes  that 
for  Aristotle  the  categories  are  "the  swnma  genera  that  cannot  be  subsumed 
into  anything  more  general"  (p.  72),  or  the  "most  general  ways  in  which  a 
subject  may  be  described;  a  logical  structuring  that  corresponds  to  the  real 
existence  of  things"  (p.  97).  And  a  moment's  attention  to  the  contents  of 
these  definitions  makes  it  obvious  that  the  categories  are  related  both  to 
"what  there  is"  and  to  "what  we  can  know."  Logically,  a  "categorical 
proposition"  expresses  what  can  be  affirmed  or  denied — that  is,  what  can  be 
"said  about"  or  "predicated  of — anything  (a  "subject").  Broadly 
speaking,  then  the  categories  classify  what  we  can  know  (and  thus  what  we 
can  say  or  predicate)  about  what  there  is  (the  kinds  of  being). 

Generally,  Aristotle's  list  of  the  categories  included  the  following  ten: 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  position,  state,  action, 
and  affection.  However,  one  of  the  most  dramatically  different  analyses  of 
the  categories  in  the  history  of  Western  philosophy  is  that  proposed  by  Kant. 
For,  whereas  Aristotle  and  most  of  the  philosophers  after  him  until  Kant 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  "What  there  is"  (the  so-called  "on- 
tological")  aspect  of  the  problem  of  categorization,  Kant  focused  his  atten- 
tion on  the  "what  we  can  know"  (the  so-called  "epistemological")  aspect. 
That  is,  "it  was  one  of  the  central  aims  of  Aristotle  ...  to  discover  the  most 
general  concepts  which  are  jointly  characteristic  of  Being  qua  Being  .  .  ."' 
And  one  of  Aristotle's  basic  assumptions  was  "that  Being,  as  it  is  'in  itself,'  is 
accessible  to  human  beings  without  suffering  any  modification  through 
perception  and  the  application  of  concepts."2  Kant,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  the  relation  between  Being  and  the  perception  of  (and  thought 
about)  it  as  exceedingly  problematic,  so  problematic,  in  fact,  that  he  "was 
led  to  a  new  conception  of  metaphysics  as  capable  of  discovering  absolute 
truths,  not  about  Being  qua  Being,  but  Being  qua  known  or  knowable."3 
Quite  aware  of  how  radical  was  his  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
categories,  Kant  (modestly!)  claimed  to  have  brought  about  a  "Copernican 
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Revolution"  in  philosophy.  "Hitherto,"  he  wrote,  "it  has  been  assumed 
that  all  our  knowledge  must  conform  to  objects.  .  .  .  We  must  therefore 
make  trial  whether  we  may  not  have  more  success  in  the  tasks  of 
metaphysics,  if  we  suppose  that  objects  must  conform  to  our  knowledge."4 
Thereupon,  Kant  developed  a  new  list  of  twelve  categories,  three  under  each 
of  the  main  divisions  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality. 

But  it  is  neither  Aristotle's  nor  Kant's  analysis  of  the  categories,  nor  is 
it  any  of  the  multitude  of  philosophical  problems  connected  with  those 
analyses,  that  is  under  consideration  here.  Rather,  it  is  some  issues  arising 
from  a  third  type  of  approach  to  the  notion  of  categories;  and  the  version  of 
categorizing  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  is  that  of  the  American 
philosopher,  Charles  Sanders  Peirce.  Peirce,  of  course,  is  best  known  as  a 
founder  of  pragmatism  and  as  a  genius  in  logic.  But  Peirce's  philosophic  in- 
terests and  investigations  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  both  pragmatism 
and  logic.  One  of  these  other  interests,  which  Peirce  pursued  throughout  his 
adult  life,  was  metaphysics.  In  metaphysics,  one  of  his  most  persistent  in- 
vestigations was  a  series  of  attempts  to  establish  a  new  set  of  categories.  Yet, 
as  a  thinker  Peirce  was  prone  to  be  as  unsystematic  as  he  was  creative,  and  as 
enigmatic  as  he  was  penetrating.  Never  able  to  complete  any  of  his  many 
proposed  ambitious  philosophic  projects,  he  left  the  readers  and  interpreters 
of  his  metaphysical  investigations  not  merely  an  unsolved  puzzle,  but 
perhaps  also  a  puzzle  with  numerous  missing  pieces.  Thus  the  judgments 
about  Peirce's  contributions  to  metaphysics  are  exceedingly  diverse.  For  ex- 
ample, Morton  White,  in  his  recent  survey  of  American  philosophical 
thought,  Science  and  Sentiment  in  America  (New  York:  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1 972),  discusses  Peirce's  metaphysics  briefly  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Peirce's  categories.  Yet  Charles  Hartshorne,  one  of  the  editors  of  Peirce's 
Collected  Papers  (vols.  I-IV),  writes:  "Although  it  receives  but  a  bare  men- 
tion in  the  writings  published  during  his  lifetime,  Peirce's  theory  of  the 
categories  is  really  his  entire  philosophy  in  its  most  technical  and  original 
aspects.  .  .  .  It  is  the  common  outline  of  all  possible  worlds,  never — I  incline 
to  believe — so  clearly  delineated."5  On  the  other  hand,  H.  W.  Schneider  has 
commented  that  "Peirce's  treatment  of  the  categories  seems  sometimes 
playful  and  at  best  experimental."6 

Amid  such  divergence  of  professional  opinion  on  Peirce's  theory  of  the 
categories,  the  reader  may  well  despair,  thinking  that  on  this  matter  "you 
pays  your  penny  and  you  takes  your  choice."  Perhaps;  but  an  issue  of  such 
long-standing  concern  to  a  philosopher  of  Peirce's  stature  would  appear  to 
deserve  some  careful  examination  prior  to  one's  passing  judgment  on  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  attempting  to  follow  Peirce's  analysis  of 
the  categories  may  reveal  some  crucial  aspects  of  and  difficulties  with  any 
categorial  scheme.  At  any  rate,  it  is  considerations  such  as  these  that  un- 
derlie the  present  inquiry. 
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Anyone  undertaking  the  task  of  tracing  the  many  references  to  the 
categories  in  Peirce's  writings  is  impressed  by  sharp  changes  in  his  views 
about  them.  In  the  course  of  his  career,  the  content,  the  areas  of  applicabili- 
ty, and  even  the  number  of  the  categories  change.  And  often  these  mutations 
occur  without  his  affording  either  explicit  explanation  or  even  any  recogni- 
tion of  them.  Peirce's  most  complicated  expression  of  the  categories — as  well 
as  the  one  most  remote,  philosophically,  from  his  final  version — is  his 
earliest  presentation  of  them.  Well  aware  of  his  indebtedness  to  Kant  (Peirce 
claims  to  have  known  Kant's  enormous  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  almost  by 
heart!)  but  dissatisfied  with  Kant's  categorial  schema,  Peirce,  in  1867, 
wrote  an  article  "On  a  New  List  of  Categories."7  In  introducing  this  article, 
he  comments:  "This  paper  is  based  upon  the  theory  already  established,  that 
the  function  of  the  conceptions  is  to  reduce  the  manifold  of  sensuous  im- 
pressions to  unity  and  that  the  validity  of  a  conception  consists  in  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  content  of  consciousness  to  unity  without  the  in- 
troduction of  it."8  (Note  the  Kantian  flavor  of  these  remarks.)  There  are  in 
Peirce's  "new  list"  five  categories,  two  major  ones,  with  three  others  subor- 
dinate to  them.  The  major  categories  are  Being  and  Substance.  "That  uni- 
versal conception  which  is  nearest  to  sense  is  that  of  the  present,  in 
general.  .  .  .  This  conception  ...  of  IT  in  general,  is  rendered  in 
philosophical  language  by  the  word  'substance'  in  one  of  its  meanings" 
(1.547).  Still  in  a  Kantian  vein,  Peirce  adds: 

The  unity  to  which  the  understanding  reduces  impressions  is  the  unity 
of  a  proposition.  This  unity  consists  in  the  connection  of  the  predicate 
with  the  subject;  and,  therefore,  that  which  is  implied  in  the  copula,  or 
the  conception  of  being,  is  that  which  completes  the  work  of  conceptions 
of  reducing  the  manifold  to  unity.  .  .  .  Thus  substance  and  being  are  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  conception.  Substance  is  inapplicable  to  a 
predicate,  and  being  is  equally  so  to  a  subject.  (1.548) 

The  three  subordinate  categories  were  then  called  upon  to  allow  passing 
from  Being  to  Substance.  The  original  names  Peirce  assigned  to  these  in- 
termediate categories  (which  he  referred  to  collectively  by  the  Aristotelian 
term  "accidents")  were  Quality,  Relation,  and  Representation  (see  1.555, 
e.g.).  Without  attempting  to  explicate  any  of  the  intricate  convolutions  of 
Peirce's  theory  here  in  detail,  this  brief  statement  about  Quality  may  give  an 
indication  of  how  the  "trip"  could  be  made  "between  the  manifold  of  sub- 
stance and  the  unity  of  being"  (1.550): 

The  conception  of  being  arises  upon  the  formation  of  a  proposition.  A 
proposition  always  has,  besides  a  term  to  express  the  substance, 
another  to  express  the  quality  of  that  substance;  and  the  function  of  the 
conception  of  being  is  to  unite  the  quality  to  the  substance.  (1.551) 
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But  this  original  analysis  of  the  categories  did  not  long  satisfy  Peirce. 
Immersed  as  he  was  in  the  study  of  logic,  he  began  to  realize  that  working 
within  a  basically  Kantian  framework  too  narrowly  circumscribed  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  categories.  True  enough,  his  "original  presentation  of  the 
categories  was  restricted  by  acceptance  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  that  the  im- 
pressions of  a  manifold  are  reduced  to  unity  by  propositions  and  that  conse- 
quently the  search  for  the  most  universal  conceptions  must  begin  with  an 
analysis  of  the  proposition."9  Commenting  much  later  (c.  1 905)  on  this  stage 
of  his  intellectual  development,  Peirce  wrote:  "I  was  thus  stimulated  to  in- 
dependent inquiry  into  the  logical  support  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
called  categories"  (1 .560).  Still  convinced  that  "the  fundamental  categories 
of  thought  really  have  that  sort  of  dependence  upon  formal  logic  that  Kant 
asserted"  (1.561),  Peirce  became  equally  convinced  that  "Kant  ought  not  to 
have  confined  himself  to  divisions  of  propositions  .  .  .  but  ought  to  have 
taken  account  of  all  elementary  and  significant  differences  of  form  among 
signs  of  all  sorts,  and  that,  above  all,  he  ought  not  to  have  left  out  of  account 
fundamental  forms  of  reasonings"  (1.561).  Released  from  the  Kantian  con- 
fines of  "divisions  of  propositions,"  and  following  his  own  broader  logical 
inquiries,  Peirce  relates  that  "at  last,  after  the  hardest  two  years'  mental 
work  that  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life"  (1.561),  he  arrived  at  "a  single 
assured  result  of  any  positive  importance.  This  was  that  there  are  but  three 
elementary  forms  of  predication  or  signification  .  .  .  qualities  (of  feeling), 
(dyadic)  relations,  and  (predications  of)  representations"  (1.561).  So  now 
the  original  categories  of  Being  and  Substance,  like  the  proverbial  Arabs, 
fold  their  tents  and  silently  steal  away. 

Comments  by  two  interpreters  of  Peirce's  theory  of  the  categories  are 
pertinent  here.  Father  W.  P.  Haas  notes  in  his  study,  The  Conception  of 
Law  and  the  Unity  of  Peirce's  Philosophy  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  The  Univ.  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1964): 

Substance  and  being  are  called  categories  only  in  this  earliest  paper. 
Although  Peirce  does  not  say  this  explicitly,  both  being  and  substance, 
according  to  his  understanding,  hardly  appear  as  elements  of  con- 
sciousness. Substance  is  the  present  unanalyzed  manifold,  containing 
elements  but  not  itself  constituting  one.  Being  as  the  formal  unity  of  this 
manifold  as  expressed  in  a  proposition  cannot  be  considered  an  element 
either;  for  it  could  not  be  an  element  which  with  others  constitutes  the 
integral  unity  and  be  the  unity  itself  without  implying  an  infinite  series 
and  therefore  no  unity  at  all.  (p.  27) 

And  R.  A.  Goudge,  in  his  The  Thought  of  C.  S.  Peirce  (Toronto:  Univ.  of 
Toronto  Press,  1950),  discusses  this  transition  in  the  development  of 
Peirce's  thinking  about  his  categories  in  this  way: 

As  his  thought  develops,  this  Kantian  method  of  "deducing  the 
categories"  is  modified  by  two  significant  factors:  a)  his  study  of  the 
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logic  of  relatives,  and  b)  his  growing  emphasis  on  the  place  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment  in  human  knowledge.  As  a  result  of  a)  he  became 
convinced  that  since  there  were  ultimately  only  three  modes  of  logical 
combination,  the  number  of  categories  could  not  exceed  three.  As  a 
result  of  b),  he  was  led  to  the  view  that  phenomenology  is  a  science 
which  deals  exclusively  with  what  appears.  Hence  it  cannot  properly 
have  any  traffic  with  such  ontological  notions  as  "being"  and 
"substance."  This  pair  was  accordingly  dropped  from  the  list  of 
categories,  and  the  remaining  three  became  the  basis  for  his  mature 
doctrine,  (p.  83) 

It  is  also  at  this  juncture  that  Peirce  selects  the  names  Firstness,  Secondness, 
and  Thirdness  for  his  remaining  three  categories.  These  rather  bland  terms 
are  to  be  preferred,  he  states,  "as  being  entirely  new  words  [for  categories] 
without  any  false  associations  whatever"  (4.3).  The  conceptions  of 
"quality,"  "reaction,"  and  "mediation"  still  characterize  the  content  of  the 
three  remaining  categories,  however.  And  Peirce  warns  that  "it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  excessively  general  ideas,  so  very  uncommonly 
general  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  get  any  but  a  vague  apprehension  of  their 
meaning"  (4.3). 

But  before  endeavoring  to  attain  at  least  a  modicum  of  precision  in  ap- 
prehending the  meaning  of  Firstness,  Secondness,  and  Thirdness,  we  must 
first  direct  our  attention  to  some  other  problems.  These  problems  are 
brought  to  the  fore  by  the  comments  just  quoted  from  T.  A.  Goudge.  For  the 
"two  significant  factors"  that  Goudge  notes,  together  with  the  results  ac- 
cruing from  them,  represent  one  of  the  major  dichotomous  aspects  of  Peirce's 
characteristic  approach  to  the  theory  of  the  categories.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  investigations  appear  to  grant  universality  and  necessity  to  the 
categories;  on  the  other  hand,  only  an  empirical  investigation  reporting  on 
how  things  appear  to  be  supplies  any  evidence  of  the  applicability  of  the 
categories  to  human  experience.  Broadly  speaking,  the  issue  can  be  regarded 
as  a  clash  between  an  ontological  and  an  epistemological  approach  to  the 
categories.  But  Peirce  wants  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  That  is,  Peirce 
wants  his  categories  to  be  "at  the  same  time  both  universally  valid  and  em- 
pirically objective."10  This  results  in  what  Freeman  dubs  "the  ontological 
dilemma,'"  i.e.,  "that  the  universality  and  logical  necessity  of  the  categories 
can  only  be  insured  by  ontology,  which  can  give  them  no  valid  claim  to  objec- 
tivity, while  their  empirical  objectivity  can  only  be  established  by 
phenomenology,  which  deprives  them  of  their  universality  and  necessity."11 
Peirce  was  not  unaware  of  this  delimma,  though  he  probably  underrated  its 
seriousness  and  its  pervasiveness  in  his  own  theory  of  the  categories.  For  in- 
stance, in  an  article  discussing  his  categories,  he  remarks  that  "the  list  of 
categories  ...  is  a  table  of  conceptions  drawn  from  the  logical  analysis  of 
thought  and  regarded  as  applicable  to  being"  (1.300).  He  then  adds: 
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I  shall  not  here  inquire  how  far  it  is  justifiable  to  apply  the  conceptions 
of  logic  to  metaphysics.  For  I  hold  the  importance  of  that  question, 
great  as  it  is,  to  be  perhaps  secondary,  and  at  any  rate  not  paramount  to 
that  of  the  question  what  such  conceptions  would  be.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  in  my  own  opinion,  each  category  has  to  justify  itself  by 
an  inductive  examination  which  will  result  in  assigning  to  it  only  a 
limited  or  approximate  validity.  (1.301) 

And,  in  another  lecture,  Peirce  insists  that  "I  must  explain  that  in  saying 
that  the  three,  Firstness,  Secondness,  and  Thirdness,  complete  the  list,  I  by 
no  means  deny  that  there  are  other  categories.  On  the  contrary,  at  every  step 
of  every  analysis,  conceptions  are  met  with  which  presumably  do  not  belong 
to  this  series  of  ideas"  (1.525).  He  then  makes  the  further  disclaimer  that 
"the  three  universal  categories,  as  I  shall  call  them,"  are  so  regarded  by  him 
"perhaps  with  no  very  good  reason  for  thinking  that  they  are  more  universal 
than  the  others"  (1.526). 

Despite  such  occasional  cautions  on  Peirce's  part,  the  great  bulk  of  his 
claims  about  his  theory  of  the  categories  reflects  the  view  that  there  are,  and 
must  be,  exactly  three — and  exactly  his  three — categories,  that  being  and 
thinking  reflect  one  another,  and  that  empirical  evidence  drawn  from  a  great 
variety  of  disciplines  attests  to  the  universal  and  necessary  applicability  of 
the  categories  to  the  world  of  experience.  Witness,  for  example,  the  long  ar- 
ticle, "A  Guess  at  the  Riddle"  (1.354-1.416),  which  Peirce  had  intended  to 
expand  into  a  book,  "the  whole  book  being  nothing  but  a  continual  ex- 
emplification of  the  triad  of  ideas"  (1.365).  Then,  over  and  over  again,  he 
comes  to  conclusions  like  these:  "We  have  seen  that  the  ideas  of  one,  two, 
three,  are  forced  upon  us  in  logic,  and  really  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  .  .  . 
And  we  have  found  reason  to  think  that  they  are  equally  important  in 
metaphysics.  How  is  the  extraordinary  prominence  of  these  conceptions  to 
be  explained?  Must  it  not  be  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind?"  (1.374).  And  "here  then,  we  have  indubitably  three  radically 
different  elements  of  consciousness,  these  and  no  more.  And  they  are  evident- 
ly connected  with  the  ideas  of  one-two-three"  (1.382).  Or,  "according  to 
this,  three  elements  are  active  in  the  world:  first,  chance;  second,  law;  and 
third,  habit-taking"  (1.410). 

Moreover,  quite  contrary  to  the  "here  are  some  offhand  suggestions  of 
mine  about  the  categories"  approach  that  the  earlier  (1.301)  passage 
suggested,  Peirce  generally  wrote  as  if  it  were  his  intent  "to  draw  up  a  list  of 
fundamental  categories  such  that  for  a  long  future  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  man  would  appear  simply  as  corroborative  details."12 
Indeed,  Peirce  occasionally  became  testy  when  offered  the  backhanded  com- 
pliment that  his  theory  of  the  categories  was  an  original  contribution  to 
philosophy.  In  a  letter  to  William  James  he  complained:  "It  rather  annoys 
me  to  be  told  that  there  is  anything  novel  in  my  three  categories;  for  if  they 
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have  not,  however  confusedly,  been  recognized  by  men  since  men  began  to 
think,  that  condemns  them  at  once."13  And  elsewhere  he  noted  that 
"originality  is  the  last  of  recommendations  for  fundamental  conceptions" 
(1.368).14 

Nor  is  this  all.  AsW.  B.  Gallie  points  out  in  his  Pence  and  Pragmatism 
(Harmondsworth:  Penguin  Books,  1952),  "Peirce  would  maintain,  just 
because  his  three  categories  are  universal,  [that]  every  snippet  of  the  'Objec- 
tive history  of  the  universe'  (6.67)  must  exemplify  each  of  them"  (pp.  1 84- 
1 85).  And  here  is  part  of  the  annotation  on  Peirce's  manuscript  for  a  "Sketch 
of  a  New  Philosophy":  "Reasoning  and  experimentation  [are]  essentially 
analogous.  Philosophy  is  committed  to  the  notion  that  the  processes  of 
nature  and  thought  are  alike."15  (Italics  added.)  Even  in  one  of  his  earliest 
(1868)  anti-Cartesian  papers,  "Questions  Concerning  Certain  Faculties 
Claimed  for  Man,"  Peirce  had  maintained  that  "cognizability  (in  its  widest 
sense)  and  being  are  not  merely  metaphysically  the  same,  but  are  syn- 
onymous terms"  (5.257).  Thus,  even  while  recognizing  that  Peirce  has 
never  been  charged  with  consistency,  we  can  admit  that  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  for  the  thesis  that  Peirce  regarded  his  theory  of  the  categories 
as  true  both  to  the  nature  of  reality  and  to  the  nature  of  thought.  On  the 
whole,  Peirce  takes  seriously  his  own  admonition  that  "the  eternal  forms, 
that  mathematics  and  philosophy  and  the  other  sciences  make  us  acquainted 
with,  will  by  slow  percolation  gradually  reach  the  very  core  of  one's  being; 
and  will  come  to  influence  our  lives;  and  this  they  will  do,  not  because  they 
involve  truths  of  merely  vital  importance,  but  because  they  are  ideal  and 
eternal  verities"  (1.648). 

Now,  inasmuch  as  Peirce  presents  a  categorial  schema  which  proposes 
the  set  of  characteristics  constituting  what  there  is  and  the  means  for 
knowing  what  there  is,  he  is  claiming  to  provide  a  "transcendental  deduc- 
tion" for  his  categorial  schema.  Readers  of  Kant  are  familiar  with  the  term 
"transcendental  deduction"  from  his  use  of  that  term  in  his  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.Xb  It  is  a  broadened  use  of  that  term  as  developed  by  the  contem- 
porary British  philosopher  Stephan  KOrner17  that  is  at  stake  here,  however. 
In  Kantian  fashion  the  term  still  refers  to  the  justification  of  a  claim  about 
the  universality  and  necessity  the  categories.  But  none  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  Kant's  own  categorial  schema  need  apply  to  the  broadened  use  of 
the  term.  KOrner  asserts  that  "a  transcendental  deduction  can  now  be 
defined  as  a  logically  sound  demonstration  to  the  effect  that  a  particular 
categorial  framework  is  indispensable  to  everybody's  objective  thinking."18 
What  is  crucial  to  "proving"  a  transcendental  deduction  of  KSrner's  sort  is 
"a  demonstration  of  its  uniqueness"  (p.  215.  But  such  a  demonstration,  so 
KSrner  argues,  would  need  to  be  defended  in  one  or  another  of  the  three 
following  ways: 
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First,  by  comparing  it  with  experience  as  undifferentiated  into  in- 
dividuals and  attributes.  But  this  cannot  be  done  since  the  statements 
formulating  the  comparison  would  involve  the  application  of  some  at- 
tributes. .  .  .  Second,  by  comparing  it  with  all  its  possible  competitors. 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
competing  frameworks,  which  someone  can  conceive  at  any  particular 
time,  exhaust  all  possible  competitors.  Thirdly,  by  an  examination  en- 
tirely "from  within,"  i.e.,  by  means  of  statements  employing  its  in- 
dividuating and  constitutive  attributes.  But  such  an  examination  can, 
at  best,  exhibit  the  way  in  which  the  framework  is  employed,  not 
demonstrate  its  uniqueness  (p.  215). 

Sometimes  it  is  not  realized  that  a  uniqueness  demonstration  is  needed,  as 
the  thinker  may  find  no  other  categorial  framework  available,  or  he  may  not 
even  be  able  to  conceive  of  there  being  any  other.  "A  closely  related  confu- 
sion consists  in  mistaking  the  merely  internal  incorrigibility  of  framework 
principles  for  incorrigibility"  (p.  215).  This,  according  to  K6rner,  was 
Kant's  difficulty;  and  on  this  point,  I  submit,  Peirce  once  again  follows 
Kant.  Peirce  became  so  mesmerized  by  his  alleged  success  in  applying  his 
trichotomous  divisions  first  to  one  discipline  and  then  to  another  that  he 
became  convinced  that  no  other  way  of  looking  at  things — or  of  understan- 
ding them,  or  of  analyzing  them  into  their  constituent  elements — was  possi- 
ble. On  his  own  grounds,  because  he  understood  Firstness  to  be  Indeter- 
minateness  or  Chance,  he  should  have  remained  open  at  least  to  the 
possibility  of  other  ways  of  seeing,  understanding,  and  dividing  up  the  un- 
iverse. And  as  late  as  1897,  Peirce  wrote: 

In  brief,  my  philosophy  may  be  described  as  the  attempt  of  a  physicist  to 
make  such  conjecture  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  the 
methods  of  science  may  permit,  with  the  aid  of  all  that  has  been  done  by 
previous  philosophers.  I  shall  support  my  propositions  by  such 
arguments  as  I  can.  Demonstrative  proof  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
demonstrations  of  the  metaphysicians  are  all  moonshine.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  supply  a  hypothesis,  not  devoid  of  all  likelihood,  in  the 
general  line  of  growth  of  scientific  ideas,  and  capable  of  being  verified 
or  refuted  by  future  observers  (1.7). 

Yet  Israel  Scheffler,  commenting  on  Peirce's  cosmology,  notes  that  "it  is  not 
(despite  what  Peirce  himself  thought)  properly  viewed  as  a  grand  scientific 
theory  of  the  universe.  Rather  it  is  a  metaphysical  or  cosmological  story  that 
serves  to  highlight  certain  categories  and  strategies  as  important  in  the 
future  direction  of  scientific  research.  .  .  .  Rival  schools  of  science  operate 
with  rival  directive  convictions  whose  significance  reaches  into  the  future  of 
the  science  in  question.  These  differences  may  be  encapsulated  in  pic- 
turesque stories  and  metaphors,  but  their  function  is  to  express  a  strategic 
faith — they  do  not  explain."19  Yet  assuredly  a  theory  of  the  categories  for 
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which  a  transcendental  deduction  seemed  possible  would  be  a  paradigmatic 
explanation  of  what  there  is. 

Permit  one  further  observation,  one  still  closely  related  to  the  claim  that 
transcendental  deductions  are  impossible  in  philosophy.  Currently  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  certain  philosophical  circles  in  the  possibility  of 
"conceptual  change."  Roughly,  what  is  at  issue  can  be  explained  in  this 
way:  when  some  radical  change  in  scientific  (or  other)  outlook  occurs,  say 
the  change  from  classical  kinematics  to  relativity  kinematics,  do  we  change 
our  beliefs  about  the  concept  of  length,  etc.,  or  do  we  change  our  concepts  of 
length,  etc.?  Obviously  anyone  who  thought  that  there  could  be  a 
transcendental  deduction  of  a  categorial  schema  would  be  prone  to  maintain 
that  only  our  beliefs  about  concepts  could  change,  not  the  concepts 
themselves.  For  if  concepts  could  change,  what  assurance  would  there  be 
that  even  those  concepts  that  had  been  crystallized  into  the  categories  might 
not  do  so?  Yet,  unless  one  has  some  vested  interest  in  certain  concepts  (such 
as  one's  categories),  the  claims  favoring  conceptual  change  are  very  per- 
suasive. For  example,  in  the  essay  "Conceptual  Change"  in  his  Essays  in 
Philosophy  and  Its  History  (Dordrecht,  Holland:  D.  Reidel  Publishing  Co., 
1974),  Wilfrid  Sellars  argues: 

Consider  the  evolution  of  a  game.  Suppose  that  at  one  point  in  the 
history  of  chess  the  piece  which  was  checked  and  checkmated  could  cap- 
ture like  a  knight  as  well  as  on  adjacent  squares.  Suppose  that  shortly 
thereafter,  following  a  period  of  controversy,  the  community  of  chess- 
players decided  that  the  game  would  be  improved  in  certain  respects  if 
this  power  to  capture  like  a  knight  were  dropped.  Would  we  not  be 
willing  to  say  not  only  that  the  game  has  changed,  but  that  the  king  has 
changed?  It  is  not  as  though  a  dog  vanished  and  a  cat  took  its  place. 
Then  why  not  say  that  the  concept  of  length  changed  during  the  tran- 
sition from  classical  to  relativity  kinematics?  After  all,  it  did  (pp.  186- 
187). 

And  Korner  concludes  his  section  of  "Transcendental  Deductions"  with  this 
argument:  "It  is  possible  that  man  will  one  day  apprehend  the  world  in  a 
manner  which  is  as  different  from  what  we  call  'thinking'  as  is  our  thinking 
when  compared  with  the  manner  in  which,  say,  an  earthworm  apprehends 
his  environment.  I  have  no  conception  of  what  such  super-thinking  might 
be.  But  what  is  inconceivable  to  me  may  nevertheless  be  possible"  (p.  219). 
How  far  such  a  view  is  from  the  Peirce  of  "these  three  categories  and  no 
others"  (1.421)  can  perhaps  best  be  measured  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Peirce  of  the  pragmatic  doctrine  of  "fallibilism"  and  "continuity":  "For 
fallibilism  is  the  doctrine  that  our  knowledge  is  never  absolute  but  always 
swims,  as  it  were,  in  a  continuum  of  uncertainty  and  of  indeterminacy.  Now 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  is  that  all  things  so  swim  in  continua"  (1.171). 
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Here,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  struggling  with  Peirce's  wide-ranging 
thought,  one  is  inclined,  in  frustration,  to  ask  "Will  the  real  Peirce  please 
stand  up?"  And,  of  course,  any  evaluation  of  Peirce's  work — or  some  part  of 
it,  such  as  his  theory  of  the  categories — depends  to  a  large  degree  on  which 
Peirce  one  is  evaluating,  Peirce  the  logician,  Peirce  the  metaphysician,  or 
Peirce  the  physicist  making  "such  conjecture  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  as  the  methods  of  science  may  permit"  (1 .7).20  Nonetheless,  it  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  take  "a  guess  at  the  riddle"  of  how  Peirce  would  react 
to  his  own  theory  of  the  categories  were  he  to  find  himself  in  the  scientific  and 
philosophic  milieu  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  To  be  sure, 
even  in  speculating  about  such  a  possibility  one  is  required  to  proceed 
cautiously.  Yet  there  are  some  facets  of  both  Peirce  the  man  and  Peirce  the 
philosopher  that  indicate  that  such  speculation  may  not  be  completely  idle. 

First,  one  must  remember  that  by  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  theoretical  foundations  of  the  physical  sciences  were  already  in  a 
state  of  upheaval.  Peirce  was  well  aware  of  the  situation  and  realized  that 
science  needed  a  new  philosophical  grounding.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Peirce  thought  that  "the  resolution  of  the  physical 
crisis  .  .  .  [could  be]  accomplished  by  theorizing  under  the  guidance  of  some 
grand  evolutionary  cosmology."21  He  can  well  be  regarded  (as  he  is  by 
Scheffler)  as  "both  a  logician  and  a  metaphysician,  attempting  to  construct  a 
metaphysics  inspired  by  the  new  science  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  a 
logical  interpretation  of  science  that  would  broaden  out  to  a  metaphysical 
orientation  to  the  whole  of  reality."22  Now  recall  that  one  of  the  ways  that 
Peirce  came  to  think  of  Firstness  was  in  terms  of  Chance.  To  aver  that 
Chance  is  part  of  the  very  nature  of  reality  is  a  bold  claim  to  make,  flying  in 
the  face  of  such  time-honored  notions  as  causality  and  the  orderliness  of  the 
universe.  One  of  the  consequences  of  holding  such  a  view,  of  course,  was  that 
the  principle  of  causality  could  not  be  one  of  the  "categories,"  Kant  and  his 
"transcendental  deduction"  of  his  categories  notwithstanding.  KOrner  states 
the  matter  thus:  "the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  causality  in  favour  of  a 
principle  of  a  merely  probabilistic  connexion  between  external  phenomena 
had  been  suggested  by  C.  S.  Peirce  long  before  the  advent  of  quantum 
mechanics.  He  argued  that  the  apparent  unavoidability  of  experimental 
error  in  applying  Newtonian  physics  is  due,  not  to  a  defect  in  our  measuring 
techniques,  but  to  nature  itself,  whose  laws  are  not  strictly  causal,  but 
probabilistic"  (p.  202).  Now  the  point  to  note  for  the  present  purposes  is  that 
Peirce  was  willing  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  way  of  looking  at  reality  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  advances  of  science.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  he  would  agree  with  a  KOrner  or  a  Sellars  on,  for  instance,  the 
issue  of  conceptual  change.  But  it  does,  especially  when  coupled  with  his  in- 
sistence on  "fallibilism,"  for  example,  afford  grounds  for  the  plausibility  of  a 
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suggestion  that  Peirce  might  have  become  willing  (under  sufficiently 
changed  scientific  circumstances)  to  abandon  either  one  or  another  of  his 
categories,  or  even  his  precious  triads. 

Add  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  debate 
among  philosophers  of  science  concerning  the  way  in  which  science 
develops.  Unlike  Peirce's  view  that  science  progresses,  developing  by  ac- 
cumulation, some  current  philosophers  of  science  insist  that  "periods  of 
scientific  revolution  see  the  replacement  of  one  dominant  paradigm  by 
another,  and  not  the  progressive  incorporation  of  a  given  paradigm  by  the 
next."23  True,  Peirce  claimed  that  scientists  "may  at  first  obtain  different 
results,  but,  as  each  perfects  his  method  and  his  processes,  the  results  will 
move  steadily  together  toward  a  destined  center"  (5.407).  For  he  also 
thought  that  "all  the  followers  of  science  are  animated  by  a  cheerful  hope 
that  the  processes  of  investigation,  if  only  pushed  far  enough,  will  give  one 
certain  solution  to  each  question  to  which  they  apply  it"  (5.407).  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Peirce  was  committed  to  this  view;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  thought  that  this  was  the  understanding  of  the  scientific  enterprise 
which  would  make  possible  the  progress  of  the  sciences  toward  the  "one  cer- 
tain solution  to  each  question."  This  being  so,  one  could  argue  that  Peirce 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  consider  seriously  any  other  interpretations  of 
the  scientific  enterprise.  If  so,  there  is  evidence  against  the  supposition  that  I 
am  proposing  here.  But  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  Peirce  thought 
that  a  major  advantage  of  the  scientific  enterprise  was  the  scientific  method. 
And  the  great  advantage  of  the  scientific  method  over  all  other  methods,  so 
Peirce  argued,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  scientific  method  is  self- 
corrective.24  "A  challenge  to  a  particular  belief  sanctioned  by  any  of  the 
other  methods  calls  the  method  itself  into  question,  because  none  of  these 
methods  is  capable  of  allowing  consistent  correction  of  its  own 
pronouncements.  .  .  .  The  method  of  science,  by  contrast,  achieves  stability 
through  flexibility."25  So  it  is  certainly  plausible  to  suggest  that  Peirce's  con- 
tinued use  of  the  scientific  method,  with  its  self-corrective  feature,  could  well 
result  in  his  becoming  willing — should  the  evidence  warrant,  of  course — to 
let  the  "irritation  of  doubt"26  infect  even  his  beliefs  about  the  future  of 
science  or  his  claims  about  the  number,  content,  or  applicability  of  the 
categories.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  my  "guess  at  the  riddle"  of  how  Peirce  might 
react  to  his  own  theory  of  the  categories  were  he  to  find  himself  in  today's 
scientific  and  philosophical  milieu.  And  to  the  extent  that  there  is  plausibili- 
ty in  this  supposition,  there  is  reason  to  consider  its  conclusions  in  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  contribution  to  philosophy  made  by  Peirce's  theory  of  the 
categories. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  VERSE 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1763-1785 
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During  the  American  Revolutionary  era,  American  colonists  in- 
creasingly turned  to  rhyme  as  an  expression  of  self.  While  the  clearly  ar- 
ticulated prose  of  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Paine,  or  William  Smith  aided 
in  synthesizing  issues  to  promote  either  the  patriot  cause  or  to  urge  a  less 
radical  stance,  the  verse  published  in  almanacs,  on  broadsides,  and  especial- 
ly in  newspapers,  became  a  more  powerful  means  of  communicating  and  of 
rallying  an  emotional  commitment  to  the  issues  of  independence.1  As  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  emphasized  in  his  still  definitive  The  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  such  verse  was  "nearer  to  the  primary  modes  and  im- 
pulses of  human  nature"  and  conveyed  "often  roughly,  always  frankly,  the 
sincere  aspirations  and  antipathies  of  both  parties  in  the  war."2  Wrought 
from  the  heart  more  convincingly  than  the  reasoned  political  essay,  this 
poetry  of  the  Revolution  poignantly  reflects  the  volatile  emotions  of  a  dis- 
traught people  in  their  often  divided  surge  toward  liberty. 

Despite  a  veritable  avalanche  of  books  and  articles  on  the  American 
Revolution,  scholars  have  largely  ignored  its  casual  verse.3  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  variety  and  depth  of  colonial  political  expression  during  this 
period,  it  is  important  to  study  more  closely  and  systematically  the  lyrics 
which  dotted  the  pages  of  colonial  news  sheets.  As  a  representative  sampling 
of  this  revelatory  lyrical  output,  this  article  examines  the  verse  published 
from  1 763  to  1 785  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  a  financially  and  editorially 
stable  newspaper  of  long  colonial  standing  (1728-1815)  in  the  bellwether 
colony  of  Pennsylvania.  The  poems  published  in  the  Gazette  during  the 
revolutionary  turmoil  provide  sound  insight  into  colonial  journalistic 
trends.  More  significantly,  they  telescope  the  fluctuating  moods  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  neighboring  colonists  who  painfully  confronted  the  realities 
of  independence  and  of  war.4 

Established  by  Samuel  Keimer  in  1728  and  edited  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  1729  to  1766,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  early  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  newspapers  in  the  Mid- 
dle colonies,  if  not  all  of  the  British  North  American  colonies.  In  Penn- 
sylvania it  was  rivaled  only  by  the  Bradford  family's  durable  Pennsylvania 
Journal.  After  Franklin  in  1766  relinquished  ownership  to  David  Hall,  his 
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partner  since  1748,  the  Gazette  under  Hall,  and  later  his  sons  along  with 
William  Sellers,  solidified  its  reputation  for  journalistic  integrity  while 
simultaneously  assuming  a  patriot  loyalty  during  the  years  of  political  un- 
rest.5 Such  partisanship,  however,  was  not  unusual  at  a  time  when  most 
newspapers  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remain  unbiased  on  the 
issues  of  independence.  Neither  loyalist  nor  patriot  tolerated  neutrality,  es- 
pecially in  print;  and  despite  good  editorial  intentions,  papers  had  attained 
"labels,"  largely  of  the  patriot  party,  by  the  onset  of  the  war.6  Only  fifteen  of 
the  seventy  papers  published  throughout  the  colonies  during  the  Revolution 
acknowledged  strong  Tory  sympathies,  and  even  some  of  these  papers  were 
short  lived.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Ledger  lasted 
from  January  1775  through  November  1776,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Mer- 
cury, founded  on  April  17,  1775,  suffered  an  early  demise  by  fire  on 
December  27,  1775.  Neither  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  nor  the  Royal 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  continued  publication  much  beyond  a  brief  1 776  ven- 
ture.7 

In  short,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  with  its  early  inclination  to  support 
the  patriot  cause,  was  not  unlike  other  colonial  newspapers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  became  distinguished  by  a  surprisingly  successful 
freedom  to  publish,  as  late  as  1776,  such  Tory  sentiments  as  William 
Smith's  letters  from  "Cato"  against  Thomas  Paine's  highly  popular  "Com- 
mon Sense."  The  paper's  financial  soundness,  steady  management,  and 
traditional  reputation  for  editorial  integrity  allowed  for  such  diversity  at  a 
time  when  other  newspapers  suffering  varied  leadership  and  uncertain 
finances  could  not  freely  vent  political  discrepancies  without  folding. 
Regardless  then  of  the  Gazette's  known  biases,  it  long  remained,  even  up  to 
and  throughout  the  years  of  war,  the  trusted  and  relatively  open  verbal  out- 
let of  several  groups  and  individuals.  And  as  self-styled  poets  or  poetesses, 
colonists  regularly  used  the  Gazette's  pages  to  convey  lyrically  their  feelings 
on  the  dominant  political  issues  of  the  day. 

Some  versifiers,  however,  ignored  these  pressing  issues  to  speak  instead 
of  home  or  business.  A  flowery  and  awkwardly  contrived  elegy  extolling  a 
loved  one's  virtues  might  incongruously  commingle  on  the  printed  page  with 
the  early  entrepreneur's  crass  rhymes  descriptive  of  a  defected  apprentice  or 
indentured  servant.  The  subject  matter  of  both  verse  genres  implied  an  un- 
derstandable desire  to  sustain  a  personal  stability  amidst  external  chaos. 
The  advertisements  for  runaways,  in  particular,  reflected  an  ongoing  life, 
the  daily  routine  determinedly  uninfluenced  by  virulent  politics  and  even 
war. 

Yet  certain  verse  advertisements  integrated  matters  of  business  and  war 
to  reveal  that  one  could  not  often  divorce  his  daily  life  from  the  concerns  of 
war,  especially  during  the  peak  years  of  battle.  Thus,  in  seeking  the  return  of 
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Irish  servant  John  Hunter,  John  McGown  in  October,  1774,  bemoaned  that 
Hunter,  as  a  means  of  escape  from  servitude,  probably  sought  to  join 
General  Thomas  Gage's  command  in  Boston.  McGown's  self-composed 
verse  expressed  the  colonists'  growing  awareness  of  Britain  as  enemy,  not 
friend.  According  to  McGown's  description,  John  Hunter  "from  Antrim,  in 
Ireland,  came;" 

Talks  much,  lies  some,  inclines  to  sing, 
Says  he  can  work  at  every  thing; 
He's  now  full  eighteen  years  of  age, 
I  think  he'll  push  for  Thomas  Gage; 
(Where  he  is  almost  all  men  know, 
As  he's  become  our  country's  foe)8 

By  1 774,  this  solid  British  military  presence  in  Massachusetts  further 
pressured  the  individual  colonist  to  choose  sides  in  the  ongoing  political  im- 
broglio; and  soon  after  McGown's  pleas  for  the  recovery  of  his  runaway  boy, 
poetry  more  directly  steeped  in  the  themes  of  war  came  to  dominate  the 
various  "poet's  corners"  of  the  Gazette's  printed  pages  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Prior  to  John  McGown's  1774  lyric,  however,  certain  poems  which 
repeatedly  stressed  the  precious  value  of  peace  and  liberty  served  to  intimate 
an  impending  break  with  England. 

In  the  May  26,  1763,  issue  of  the  Gazette,  the  "EXTRACT  from  the 
DIALOGUE  on  PEACE,  pronounced  at  the  late  public  Commencement  in 
the  COLLEGE  of  this  City  [Philadelphia]"  celebrates  England's  recent 
Seven  Years'  War  victory  over  France  by  lavishly  praising  the  crown. 
Ironically,  the  lauded  "Dawn  of  Peace"  would  prove  short  lived  for  the 
North  American  colonies  as  Britain's  acts  toward  them  became  increasingly 
repressive.  Indeed,  the  poem's  happy  forecast  of  a  friendly  and  peaceful  un- 
ion of  both  the  "Old-world  and  the  New"  bears,  in  retrospect,  ominous  im- 
plications.9 

On  haste,  fair  PEACE!  begin  thy  pleasing  Reign, 

Come,  with  each  lovely  Virtue  in  thy  Train! 

Then  pure  Religion's  Precepts  shall  prevail, 

Impartial  Justice  poise  her  balanc'd  Scale; 

Bright  Liberty  shall  wanton  in  the  Breeze, 

Inoxious  Pleasure,  philosophic  Ease, 

Heart-chearing  Mirth,  and  Plenty  ever  gay, 

With  rosy  Joy,  shall  tend  thy  gentle  Sway! 

HASTE  then,  O  haste,  thy  soft'ning  Pow'r  renew, 

Bless  ev'ry  Clime,  the  Old-world  and  the  New! 

In  friendly  League  unite  each  distant  Shore, 

And  bid  Mankind  with  Anger  burn  no  more: 

COMMERCE  shall  then  expand  without  Controul, 

Where  Coasts  extend,  or  farthest  Oceans  roll; 

These  spacious  Realms  their  Treasures  shall  unfold, 

And  Albion's  Shore  shall  blaze  with  Indian  Gold.10 
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At  its  May  30  commencement  two  years  later,  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  still  sang  the  glories  of  "Britain's  King"  and  of  "PEACE! 
thou  white  rob'd  Child  of  Light"  in  a  "DIALOGUE,  Air  and  Chorus" 
printed  in  the  Gazette  on  June  13,  1765.  The  concluding  chorus  epitomizes 
the  laudatory  tenor  of  this  poem  with  a  salute  to  Britain's  King  as  "Learn- 
ing's Friend" — "Ever,  ever  live  the  King!"  By  the  following  commence- 
ment, however,  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  had  come  and  gone,  and  with  it  the 
direct  threat  to  peace  and  liberty.  As  noted  with  an  asterisk  at  the  bottom  of 
this  May  20, 1 766,  graduation  "DIALOGUE,"  "At  the  Moment  of  writing 
this  [Dialogue] ,  the  most  joyful  News  of  the  Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp- 
Act  arrived  at  Philadelphia."  Thus,  in  a  conventional  commencement 
"EXERCISE,"  the  theme  of  peace  is  reintroduced,  but  here  with  more 
profound  implications.  Since  the  threat  to  liberty  and  the  well-being  of  the 
colonies  lingered  perilously  long  and  close  until  the  Stamp  Act's  repeal  in  the 
spring  of  1766,  this  poem's  subtle  undertones,  beneath  the  loyalist  fervor, 
bespoke  the  first  stages  of  a  gradual  shift  toward  a  new  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. "Written,  chiefly,  by  one  of  the  Candidates,  THOMAS 
HOPKINSON,  B.A.,"  the  dialogue  opens  with  Damon  waxing  eloquent 
upon  "Bright  SCIENCE"  and  the  joys  of  "rosy-footed  May."  Lorenzo,  in 
response,  mildly  reprimands  Damon's  ill-conceived  theme.  "Sacred 
Freedom"  so  lately  threatened  remains  the  more  important  ideal,  scolds 
Lorenzo. 


LORENZO 

Why  should  the  Charms  of  Spring  alone  engage 
My  Damon's  Heart?  Say,  what  are  all  the  Joys 
Which  vernal  Suns,  and  vernal  Scenes  inspire, 
Where  sacred  Freedom,  from  her  native  Skies, 
Deigns  not  to  shed  her  more  enliv'ning  Rays? 
Ask  the  wild  Indian,  with  the  Chains  opprest 
Of  Spanish  Slavery,  Cruelty  and  Death — 
Can  his  Heart  feel  that  Happiness  replete, 
That  Glow  of  Transport,  and  that  general  Joy 
Which  e'en  the  World  of  Brutes  confess,  while  round 
Creation  blooms?  What  tho'  his  Forests  wave 
Umbrageous  to  the  Gale,  and  Nature  walks 
In  loose  Luxuriance  o'er  his  native  Plains; 
Those  Forests  wave,  those  Plains  delight  no  more; 
To  him  all  nature  languishes — The  Streams 
And  broad  Savannahs  all  their  Beauty  lose, 
And  Orellana  sullen  rolls  his  Tide. 
But  when  display'd  bright  Liberty  looks  forth, 
His  Spirits  mount,  his  Heart  exulting  leaps, 
New  Edens  blossom,  new  Elysiums  rise, 
And  beauty  triumphs  o'er  th   illumin'd  Scene. 
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DAMON. 

If  such  the  Theme  that  wakes  Lorenzo's  Soul, 
And  kindles  all  the  Patriot  in  his  Breast, 
Our  Strains  shall  flow  congenial,  and  each  Tongue 
Shall  hail  sweet  Freedom,  from  the  dreary  Cell, 
Where  late  she  breath'd  her  solitary  Plaint, 
Returning*  brighter  than  the  Orb  of  Day, 
When  o'er  the  Mountain-Top,  he  first  uplifts 
His  beamy  Head,  to  chace  the  Shades  of  Night. 

After  a  two-stanza  "DUET"  hailing  the  return  of  "LIBERTY,"  and 
another  response  from  Lorenzo  which  elaborates  the  evils  of  oppression  and 
the  joyous  knowledge  that  "a  gracious  GEORGE/Shall  reign  the  Friend  of 
Justice,  and  of  Man,  "Damon  begins  his  song  of  the  "Patriot-Band .  .  .  Who 
prop  a  Patriot's  Throne."  Here,  in  commencement  poet  Thomas  Hopkin- 
son's  rich  praise  of  such  British  "PATRIOTS"  as  William  Pitt,  whom 
many  colonists  lionized  for  his  staunch  support  of  their  cause  in  England, 
one  recognizes  the  warrior-like  zeal  which  the  American  patriot  would 
himself  adopt  in  a  progressive  campaign  for  freedom. 

DAMON. 

Nor  be  the  godlike  Patriot-Band  unsung, 

Who  prop  a  Patriot's  Throne.  First  in  the  Roll, 

Illustrious  PITT,  shall  stand  thy  sacred  Name, 

Rever'd  to  latest  Times;  in  whom  combin'd 

The  Sage,  the  Statesman  and  the  Hero  burn. 

Say,  my  Lorenzol  does  thy  Bosom  glow 

For  public  Virtue,  Dignity  of  Soul, 

A  Cato's  Firmness,  and  a  Tully's  Zeal, 

And  every  Worth  that  grac'd  the  ROMAN  Sires? 

In  PITT,  behold  them  all  collected  shine; 

While,  mid  the  BRITISH  Senate,  unappall'd, 

With  all  the  PATRIOT  flashing  in  his  Eye, 

The  Cause  of  sinking  LIBERTY  he  pleads. — 

Lo!  Thousands  listen  round,  and  inly-shook, 

Bend  at  the  awful  Thunder  of  his  Voice, 

As  bend  the  Forest-Oaks  beneath  the  Storm.11 

By  the  June  5,  1770,  commencement,  the  colonies  had  become 
enmeshed  in  further  controversy  over  increased  taxation,  and  the  traditional 
theme  of  peace  took  on  a  more  somber  cast.  Damon,  in  the  second  to  last 
stanza  of  "A  DIALOGUE,  Etc.  spoken  at  the  COMMENCEMENT,  in 
the  COLLEGE  of  Philadelphia,  June  5, 1 770,"  praises  the  "noble  Sons/Of 
Freedom,  who,  to  save  [their]  Country's  Rights,/With  rigid  Self-denial,* 
sacrifice/ [Their]  private  Gain."  As  the  asterisk  notes,  the  "rigid  Self- 
denial"  alludes  "to  the  public  spirited  Agreement  entered  late  by  the 
Generality  of  the  American  Merchants"  to  boycott  commercial  trade  with 
England.  Thus,  amidst  this  commencement  which  marked  the  thirty-year 
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anniversary  of  the  college  and  which  was  attended  by  the  "reverend  MR. 
WHITEFIELD,"  who  "expressed  high  Pleasure,  in  beholding  a  House 
which  he  had  laid  the  Foundation  of  30  Years  ago,  thus  continued  and  im- 
proved for  the  lasting  Advancement  of  Religion  and  useful  Knowledge," 
there  intruded  an  air  of  discord.  Amyntor  and  Damon's  opening  discourse  in 
this  "DIALOGUE"  reflects  the  depression  of  those  colonists  who 
recognized  the  loss  of  "mutual  Trust  and  Love, /That  should  unite  the* 
Parent  and  the  Child,"  or  as  indicated  by  the  asterisk,  "*The  Mother  Coun- 
try and  the  Colonies." 

AMYNTOR. 

NO  more  in  Academic  Forms  we  greet 

Your  kind  indulgent  Ear.  Prepare  we  now 

The  wonted  Strain  of  Joy — But  Damon,  whence, 

That  deep-heav'd  Sigh;  that  Brow  o'ercast  with  Care, 

Why  bends  your  Look  in  Sorrow  to  the  Ground, 

To  damp  this  festal  Day? 

DAMON. 

Alas!  my  Friend; 
When  DISCORD  rears  her  Banner,  and  the  State 
Totters  beneath  her  Sway;  when  FREEDOM  mourns, 
And  her  fair  Sister  COMMERCE,  by  her  Side, 
Sits  bound  in  Fetters;  when  untwisted  lies 
The  Golden  Cord  of  mutual  Trust  and  Love, 
That  should  unite  the  *Parent  and  the  Child — 
Say,  can  the  sympathizing  Muse  forget 
To  share  her  Country's  pangs?  Can  she  delight 
In  frolic  Strain,  or  deck  her  Brow  with  Bays, 
When  the  dark  Cypress  and  the  baleful  Yew 
May  best  beseem  her  State? 

AMYNTOR. 

In  virtuous  Grief, 
Even  Joy  is  found,  when  the  sweet  Cheerer  HOPE 
Refuses  not  to  pour  her  wonted  Balm 
Upon  the  bleeding  Heart.  What  human  Power, 
Or  human  Scheme,  however  deep-devised, 
Shall  stay  the  mighty  Purposes  of  Heaven? 
Lo!  in  the  Rolls  of  PROVIDENCE  engrav'd, 
I  read  the  great  Decree — "The  time  shall  come, 
"And  now  begins  to  dawn,  when  rooted-strong 
"In  sacred  Knowledge  and  enlightened  Zeal, 
"Fair  FREEDOM  shall  again  erect  her  Head, 
"And  widely  o'er  this  western  World  diffuse 
"Her  Empire  undisturb'd;  while  COMMERCE  fair, 
"And  ARTS  and  SCIENCE,  and  RELIGION  pure, 
"Shall  prop  her  Throne" — 12 
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Although  this  1770  "DIALOGUE"  reflective  of  despair  tempered 
with  optimism  was  the  final  commencement  poem  printed  by  the  Gazette 
before  and  during  the  war,  other  poetry  had  simultaneously  adopted  similar 
themes,  primarily  the  importance  of  peace  and  liberty.  Unlike  the  gradua- 
tion verses  which  adhered  to  academic  conventions  of  intellectual  discourse 
steeped  in  classical  learning,  however,  these  liberty  poems  and  ballads 
printed  from  1768  to  1783  attempted  to  "rouse"  an  emotional  rather  than  a 
rational  response  to  the  problems  of  colonial  freedom.  Such  became  the  case 
with  John  Dickinson's  ballad  "A  SONG.  To  the  Tune  of  HEART  OF 
OAK,  Etc."  Like  several  ballads  of  this  period,  but  with  especially  long- 
lived  success,  Dickinson's  "SONG"  was  modeled  after  Englishman  David 
Garrick's  catchy  tune  "Hearts  of  Oak."  Probably  first  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  (July  7,  1768)  and  simply  signed  "D.",  it  soon  spread 
to  many  newspapers  throughout  the  colonies.13  The  Song  synthesized  the 
issues  of  "slavery  versus  freedom,"  which  Dickinson  developed  in  greater 
detail  in  his  "Farmer's  Letters"  variously  published  throughout  1767  and 
1768.  As  exemplified  by  its  first  stanza  and  chorus,  it  effectively  advocated 
not  independence  so  much  as  freedom  from  unwarranted  injustices,  for  even 
up  until  the  war,  the  weight  of  opinion  was  against  independence,  and  in- 
itially, such  words  as  "liberty,"  "freedom"  and  "independence"  simply 
connoted  "the  status  the  colonists  had  enjoyed  before  1763. "14 

COME,  join  Hand  in  Hand,  brave  AMERICANS  all, 
And  rouse  your  bold  Hearts  at  fair  LIBERTY'S  Call; 
No  tyrannous  Acts  shall  suppress  your  just  Claim, 
Or  stain  with  Dishonour  AMERICA'S  Name. 

In  FREEDOM  we're  BORN,  and  in  FREEDOM  we'll  LIVE, 

Our  Purses  are  ready, 

Steady,  Friends,  Steady, 

Not  as  SLAVES,  but  as  FREEMEN  our  Money  we'll  give. 

In  stanzas  two,  three,  and  four,  the  song  evokes  an  American  identity 
by  creating  a  sense  of  history.  Referring  to  the  "worthy  Forefathers"  who 
traveled  "Oceans"  and  "Deserts"  for  "Freedom"  and  who,  dying,  "be- 
queathed us  their  Freedom  and  Name"  Dickinson  builds  upon  and  indeed 
glorifies  the  known  past  to  refer  finally  to  the  more  ominous  future  wherein 
"Placemen"  and  "Pensioners"  appear  "like  Locusts  deforming  the  Charms 
of  the  Year."  If  Americans  are  not  "to  drudge  for  what  others  shall  spend" 
wrote  Dickinson,  they  must  "join  Hand  in  Hand  brave  AMERICANS  all"; 
and  they  must  stand  united.  Only  in  "SO  RIGHTEOUS  A  CAUSE"  is 
there  hope  for  success,  concludes  Dickinson,  for  "Heaven  approves  of  each 
generous  Deed."  By  calling  upon  a  common  heritage,  by  conjuring  dark  im- 
ages of  future  oppression  should  action  fail,  and  by  reinforcing  the  image  of 
America  as  God's  chosen  land,  Dickinson's  ballad,  one  of  the  first  printed  in 
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the  Gazette,  served  to  inspire  a  greater  sense  of  unity  and  urgency  which 
would  shortly  lead  to  war. 

Roughly  two  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  Dickinson's  ballad,  the 
Gazette  printed  another  poem  which  likewise  advocated  unified  action.  Sub- 
mitted by  "An  American  Mariner"  and  published  in  the  April  28,  1768, 
issue,  this  poem  bespeaks  the  anguish  of  loving,  simultaneously,  both  Brit- 
ain and  freedom.  Like  so  many  colonists,  this  anonymous  penman  remained 
an  Englishman  at  heart  to  become  doubly  angered  by  those  who  imposed  un- 
just restrictions  upon  the  colonies,  thereby  contradicting  the  British 
Constitution.  While  the  major  portion  of  this  twenty-three  line  poem  pays 
tribute  to  Dickinson's  "noble  Farmer"  who  is  "LIBERTY'S  best  Friend," 
the  last  six  lines  diverge  into  a  sailor's  personal  statement  of  love  and  fear 
and  outrage.15 

Should  the  Britannia,  by  a  dreadful  Blast 
And  want  of  faithful  Pilots,  lose  a  Mast; 
She  may  be  wreck'd  upon  a  foreign  Shore, 
And  ne'er  in  Triumph  plough  the  Ocean  more. 
Great  GOD  forbid  that  such  her  Fate  should  be, 
We  love  Britania— BUT  WE  WILL  BE  FREE.16 

On  August  5  of  that  same  year,  1768,  the  Gazette's  "constant  Reader, 
S.J."  submitted  to  the  paper  a  personal  statement  rendered  in  the  form  of  a 
poetic  "vision."  Alluding  to  the  banks  of  Philadelphia's  "fair  Schuylkill's 
Stream,"  the  poet  details  that  here,  while  "Deep  musing  on  the  Wrecks  Am- 
bition made,"  he  had  a  "wond'rous  Dream"  wherein  he  "saw  a  Woman, 
fairer  than  the  Light,"  who  carried  a  "Sceptre  bright"  and  "a  Parchment 
with  a  Seal  displayed."  Followed  by  "RICHES  and  HONOUR,"  sup- 
ported "On  GLORY's  Arm,"  and  sided  by  "TRUTH'S  eldest  Daughter," 
"LIBERTY"  moved  in  "slow  majectic  State"  to  accost  the  poet  with 
"Accents  sweet."  First  speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Liberty 
then  "expand[s]"  history  to  forecast  a  similar  ruin  for  the  colonies  should 
they  fail  to  heed  her  "sweet  Dictates."17  While  she  acknowledges  that  "A 
Time  of  Trial  all  must  undergo;/When  stern  OPPRESSION  dooms  my 
Sons  to  bleed,"  she  warns  that  should  one  succumb  too  long  to  oppression's 
"dread  Wiles,"  Liberty  will  lie  "welt'ring  on  the  Strand!"  However,  with 
"RESOLUTION'S  Aid"  and  with  "fair  UNITY,"  the  colonists  can  "Avert 
these  Evils  dreadful  to  express."  As  Liberty  concludes: 
"I  charge  thee,  as  my  high  Behest, 

If  LIBERTY  indeed  you  truly  prize; 

As  you  would  with  your  Efforts  to  be  blest, 

To  gentle  PEACE  for  ever  sacrifice. 

While  thus  united,  resolute  and  brave, 

My  sacred  NAME  you  gallantly  defend; 

Great  Love  in  Pity  will  your  People  save, 

And  crown  your  Trials  with  an  happy  End."18 
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Via  this  poetic  description  of  a  supposedly  innocent  dream  contemplated 
amidst  the  Schuylkill's  "Trees  thick  woven,"  this  writer,  S.J.,  enjoins  his 
readers  to  heed  this  vision  and  rise  in  unity  to  protest  the  oppressions  im- 
posed by  the  mother  country.  As  the  poet  stresses,  failure  to  follow  Liberty's 
"sweet  Dictates"  would  assure  national  defeat. 

By  December  31,  1768,  SJ.  had  submitted  an  additional  poem  to  the 
Gazette  suggesting  that  he  was  more  than  a  casual  contributor  and  perhaps 
the  anonymous,  collective  bard  of  the  patriot  organization  in  Penn- 
sylvania.19 In  this  poem  "On  NEW  YEAR's  DAY,"  when  "freedom" 
seemed  further  endangered,  the  poet  reaffirms  and  indeed  intensifies  his 
previous  summer  "vision";  and  praying  for  a  new  year  of  peace  and  freedom 
from  England's  tyranny,  he  recalls  an  earlier  time,  a  pleasanter  time, 

...  a  Time,  when  BRITAIN'S  better  Star, 

Shed  Freedom's  Influence  on  remotest  Lands; 

AMERICA  inhal'd  the  Ray  from  far— 

The  tawny  Indian's  rugged  Breast  expands. 

O !  may  the  rising  YEAR,  propitious,  bring 

These  former  blessings,  in  ner  blooming  Train! 

Blessings  more  wish'd  for  than  the  Smiles  of  Spring, 

Or,  parch'd  with  Summer's  Drought,  the  gentle  Rain. 

Then  th'  imperious,  splendid  Tool  of  State, 

No  more  shall  tyrannize;  his  Country's  Dread! 

But  stoop  reluctant,  to  a  humbler  Fate, 

And  in  Oblivion,  shroud  his  hated  Head. 

No  more  shall  Britons,  by  vile  Tales  misled, 

On  Fellow-Subjects  bind  the  gilded  Chain; 

Whose  loyal  Zeal  shall  strike  Detraction  dead, 

And  prove  that  Justice  is  the  greatest  Gain. 

Then  shall  fair  Virtue  smile,  with  Brow  serene, 

Freedom  and  Virtue  ever  were  ally'd; 

No  Candidus  shall  form  for  Vice  a  Screen, 

Since  Vice  disports  on  Pleasure's  dimpled  Tide. 

But  Peace  and  Concord  shall  descend  from  Heav'n, 

And  every  Shade  of  Difference  remove; 

To  ALBION  Wealth,  be  thro'  our  Labours  given, 

And  both  unite  in  Interest  and  Love.20 

This  poet,  like  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  called  for  a  unified 
protest  through  which  to  end  strife  and  tyranny  and  to  resume  that  "better" 
time  when  "Freedom"  reigned  and  Britain  seldom  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
her  distant  and  rapidly  growing  colony  in  North  America.  However,  by 
1770  such  protests  grew  more  vociferous,  and  on  August  9  an  anonymous 
contributor  (signed  "LIBERTY")  mourned  that,  under  the  guise  of  "his" 
name,  "LIBERTY,"  true  liberty  was  being  defamed.  Addressing  the 
"Well-Meaning  among  [his]  PROFESSORS,"  LIBERTY,  unlike  S.J., 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  less  radical  and  more  reasoned  course  toward 
peace. 
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CONVULSIVE  of  politic  Atmosphere 
Chaos  prevails,  with  popular  Missrule, 
What  Hope  for  Harmony  of  Councils,  where 
Old  Serpent- Wisdom  opes  her  baneful  School? 

Designs  ambitious,  jarring  Interests  come, 
Each  holding  forth  deceitful  Scale  of  Right, 
And  from  Obscurity's  discordant  Womb 
Brings  forth  foul  Deeds,  black  Progeny  of  Night! 

Ye  honest,  how  by  artful  Men  misled, 
With  those  no  more  abuse  my  sacred  Name; 
To  certain  Bondage  leads  the  Path  they  tread, 
Who  with  great  swelling  Words  my  character  defame. 

Seek  Quietude;  from  noisy  Clamour  cease; 
This  know,  no  longer  specious  Lies  believe; 
With  my  celestial  Sisters,  Love  and  Peace, 
In  sweet  harmonious  Unity  I  live.  LIBERTY21 

Seemingly,  many  Pennsylvanians  agreed  with  the  tenor  of  Liberty's 
plea,  for  between  the  last  half  of  1770  to  1774  political  tempers  had  con- 
siderably cooled  and  "Quietude"  rather  than  "noisy  Clamour"  became  the 
norm.  After  Parliament  revised  the  hated  Townshend  Acts  in  the  spring  of 
1770  and  as  the  economic  depression  of  the  years  previous  to  1770  eased,  it 
became  difficult  to  sustain  a  stimulus  for  violence.  Philadelphians,  at  any 
rate,  had  no  great  "desire  to  emulate  the  reckless  Bostonians,"  and  the 
Gazette,  reflecting  this  new  mood,  printed  few  poems  and  none  with 
political  overtones  during  these  years  of  respite.22  But  by  the  fall  of  1774, 
Boston  had  openly  and  violently  rebelled  against  the  remaining  tea  duty 
while  Parliament  in  turn  vengefully  formulated  stronger  controls  via  the  In- 
tolerable Acts;  and  from  September  5  to  October  26,  Philadelphians  found 
themselves  in  the  heat  of  political  dissension  as  the  First  Continental 
Congress  convened  in  their  city.  On  September  14,  the  Gazette  printed  an 
unusually  scathing  and  raunchy  satire  of  the  British  Crown  which  reflects 
the  colonists'  sense  of  outrage  over  what  increasingly  seemed  despotic,  not 
benevolent,  rule.  The  "Sovereign  King"  as  sarcastically  depicted  in  "A 
PROCLAMATION"  is  a  tyrannical  ruler  concerned  with  power,  not 
justice.  To  prevent  rebellion,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  emphasizes, 
King  George's  harsh  brand  of  paternalism  incorporates  petty  material  en- 
ticement with  the  threat  of  physical  violence. 

And  that  you  still  may  keep  in  Mind 

These  Rules,  which  I  lay  down, 
I  now  command  the  School-masters 

And  Others  of  the  town — 
That  they,  in  their  respective  Schools, 

May  ever  watchful  be, 
To  train  the  Youth  to  my  Commands, 

In  strict  Conformity. 
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All  naughty  Boys  you  must  correct, 

With  Birch  and  Ferril  too, 
For,  spare  the  Rod,  and  spoil  the  Child, 

A  Saying  is  most  true. 
How  can  you  hope  that  Heav'n  will  bless 

The  Saplins  of  this  Land, 
If  you  to  Refor-ma-ti-on 

Lend  not  your  helping  Hand. 
And  furthermore,  ye  childrun  dear, 

I  solemnly  declare 
That  if  you  will  obedient  be, 

My  Favours  you  shall  share. 
You  shall  have  Cakes  and  Sugar-plumbs, 

And  many  Things  beside; 
You  shall  be  dress'd  in  Tunicks  fine, 

On  Cock-horse  for  to  ride. 
But  if  you  should  rebellious  prove, 

For  all  that  do  amiss, 
I  keep  at  Home  a  monstrous  Rod, 

A  Rod,  well  soak'd  in  P— P 


As  such  anti-British  sentiments  flared  in  these  months  prior  to  war,  it 
became  more  difficult  to  assume  a  loyalist  or  even  a  neutral  position.  As  ex- 
pressed by  John  McGown  on  October  26,  1774,  the  day  the  First  Continen- 
tal Congress  adjourned,  General  Thomas  Gage  as  a  British  representative 
had  become  the  "country's  foe,"  and  it  seemed  unpopular  to  think 
otherwise.  And  although  the  First  Congress  pledged  "undying  fealty  to  the 
King,"  it  also  vehemently  rejected  "Parliament's  right  to  do  more  than  enact 
bona-fide  trade  regulations  for  the  colonies."24  Thus,  on  the  brink  of  war, 
the  prevailing  credo  became  a  renewed  commitment,  not  to  separation  but  to 
freedom.  As  well  summarized  in  "An  AMERICAN  PARODY  on  the  old 
Song  of  'RULE  BRITANNIA'  "  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  on 
October  19,1 774,  the  prerequisites  for  peace  still  hinged  upon  England's  ac- 
tions. Adopting  the  popular  British  tune  in  ironical  reinforcement  of  a 
prominent  sense  of  English  identity,  the  lyrics  themselves  reiterate  an 
American  intransigence  in  regard  to  Parliamentary  limitations.  The  refrain 
synthesizes  this  conditional  stance  and  serves  as  a  just  warning  prior  to 
physical  confrontation:  "Rule  Britannia,  rule  the  Waves,/But  rule  us 
justly — not  like  Slaves.'' 

Bernard  Bailyn  elaborates  on  how  the  colonists'  overwhelming  fear  of 
repression  was  often  expressed  through  such  key  words  as  "slavery"  and 
"tyranny,"  and  this  ballad,  accordingly,  conveys  an  "anti-slavery"  theme.25 
When  the  colonists  found  Britain's  "isle  too  narrow  for  [Freedom's] 
Bound,"  they  looked  to  North  America  for  a  "safe  Asylum."  Here,  as  these 
first  stanzas  emphasize,  the  colonists  maintained  crucial  ties  with  England 
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and  regarded  her  as  an  admirable  opponent  of  outside  aggression — "Thee 
haughty  Tyrants  ne'er  could  tame";  yet  by  1774,  the  colonists  discovered 
themselves  in  the  awkward  bind  ironically  expressed  in  Stanza  V. 
Let  us,  your  Sons,  by  Freedom  warm'd, 

Your  own  Example  keep  in  View, — 
'Gainst  TYRANNY  be  ever  arm'd, 

Tho'  we  our  TYRANT  find — in  you. 

Should  Britain  rule  with  "Justice  and  with  Wisdom,"  then  and  only  then 
would  the  colonists  "with  thee  [Britain]  .  .  .  firmly  join, /To  make  thee 
Mistress  of  the  Main,/' And ev'ry  Shore  it  circles  thineV  As  this  sixth  stan- 
za's refrain  admonishes,  "Rule  Britannia,  rule  the  Waves,/ But  ne'er 
degrade  your  Sons  to  Slaves."  With  freedom,  not  tyranny,  reigning,  Britain 
and  her  colonies  might  maintain  the  idyllic,  mutually  remunerative, 
mother-child  relationship  depicted  in  the  ballad's  concluding  stanzas. 

VII. 

When  Life  glides  slowly  through  thy  Veins, 

We'll  then  our  filial  Fondness  prove, 
Bound  only  by  the  welcome  Chains 
Of  Duty,  Gratitude   and  Love. 

Rule  Britannia,  rule  the  Waves, 

But  never  make  your  Children  Slaves. 

VIII. 

Our  Youth  shall  prop  thy  tott'ring  Age; 

Our  Vigour  nerve  thy  feeble  Arm: 
In  vain  thy  Foes  shall  spend  their  Rage, — 
We'll  shield  thee  safe  from  ev'ry  Harm. 
Rule  Britannia,  rule  the  Waves, 
But  never  make  your  Children  Slaves. 

IX. 

For  thee  we'll  toil  with  chearful  Heart, 

We'll  labour — but  we  will  be  free — 

Our  Growth  and  Strength  to  thee  impart, 

And  all  our  Treasures  bring  to  thee. 

Rule  Britannia,  rule  the  Waves, 

We're  Subjects — but  we're  not  your  Slaves.26 

Three  weeks  prior  to  "An  AMERICAN  PARODY,"  "A  Tradesman 
of  Philadelphia,"  "ZEALOUS  for  Truth,"  chose  a  "rugged  Path  ...  To 
combat  Vice,  and  censure  wicked  Views";  and  in  his  untitled  poem,  he 
argued  against  those  who  failed  to  speak  out  against  the  obvious  wrongs  of 
"Tyranny."  While  ultimately  this  nameless  Tradesman  sought  to  align 
further  patriot  support  for  "Truth's  honest  Dictates,  in  the  noble  Cause/Of 
Liberty,"  his  poem,  perhaps  unwittingly,  reveals  the  impracticability  of 
speaking  openly,  especially  against  the  grain  of  popular  opinion.  As  the 
poem  concludes, 
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To  slavish  Schemes  of  ill  designing  Men, 

Ever  unfriendly  is  th'  unbyas'd  Pen; 

The  free  Enquirer  hence  finds  hard  Access, 

Where  partial  Influence  awes  a  public  Press; 

Yet  Liberty's  true  Friends  will  persevere, 

No  free  Man's  he  who  dare  not  be  sincere; 

Who  dare  not  bring  his  honest  Thoughts  to  Light, 

Though  Bullies  rave  and  threaten  dire  Despite, 

The  Man  who  seeks  a  Conscience  to  maintain 

Void  of  Offence  both  toward  God  and  Man, 

Finds  nearly  link'd  with  his  own  Happiness, 

His  Country's  Honour  and  his  Neighbour's  Peace; 

And  seeking  good  to  all  his  fellow  Men, 

Truth  guides  his  Speech  and  Truth  directs  his  Pen; 

Nor  from  his  faithful  Purpose  swerves  aside, 

Though  Parties  frown,  and  Scorners  may  deride; 

Though  Tyrants  threaten  Vengeance  on  his  Head, 

Who  fears  his  God  has  nought  from  Man  to  dread: 

Then  take  it  for  a  Rule  as  brief  as  plain, 

The  public  Spirit  short  of  this,  is  vain.27 

This  poet  effectively  argues  for  freedom  of  speech  and  for  God-fearing 
men  to  act  sincerely  and  thoughtfully  in  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 
Yet  his  poem,  more  interestingly  perhaps,  conveys  the  heated  environment 
of  radical  rebellion  in  which  "Bullies  rave,"  "Scorners  .  .  .  deride"  and 
"Tyrants  threaten  Vengeance,"  an  environment  in  which,  preparatory  to 
battle,  many  editors  bowed  to  patriot  monopolization  of  their  presses.28  Ac- 
cordingly, as  curious  propaganda  devices,  newspapers  increasingly  printed 
such  slanted  adaptations  of  British  tunes  as  "Rule  Britannia"  while  also 
reprinting  pro-American  items  from  the  London  press.  On  February  8, 
1775,  just  weeks  prior  to  battle  in  Massachusetts,  the  Gazette  published  a 
poem  "From  a  late  LONDON  MAGAZINE.  On  the  PROCEEDINGS 
against  AMERICA,"  which  voices  a  British  dislike  of  tyranny  as  applied  to 
the  North  American  colonies  and  thereby  to  Britain  as  well.  The  poem  in  its 
entirety  well  portrays  the  sense  of  uneasiness,  similar  to  that  of  "A 
Proclamation,"  wherein  "Kings  would  be  Gods — and  Monarch  ev'ry 
Lord."  It  also  effectively  summarizes  the  issues  of  oppression  and  slavery 
which  characterized  the  colonists'  own  literary  efforts. 

LOST  is  our  old  simplicity  of  times, 
The  world  abounds  with  laws,  and  teems  with  crimes. 
From  Justice  fierce  Ambition  wrests  the  sword; 
Kings  would  be  Gods — and  Monarch  ev'ry  Lord. 
Law,  place,  subjection,  order,  pride  confounds; 
And  lust  of  rule  despotic  nothing  bounds. 
In  vain  between  this  iron  feat  of  pow'r, 
Where  the  state  vultures  every  thing  devour, 
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And  the  new  world,  where  Freedom's  sons  had  fled, 
And  brav'd  a  desert  with  untented  head, 
The  great  Atlantic  rolls  its  wat'ry  bar, 
Oppression's  fatal  dart  can  speed  so  far. 
With  vengeance  pointed,  see  it  mount  the  sky, 
And  law-pretentions  give  it  wings  to  fly. 
O'er  violated  charters  Freedom  weeps, 
And  keen  Suspicion  constant  vigils  keeps. 
Commerce,  from  frequent  marts,  no  more  her  own, 
Exil'd,  to  foreign  coasts  compell'd,  is  flown. 
On  useless  keels,  with  helm  neglected,  ride 
Britannia's  bulwarks  and  Britannia's  pride. 
The  hostile  sword,  dread  thought!  prepar'd  we  draw 
To  rule  by  force, — the  Tyrant's  only  law. 
With  eye  uplifted,  and  with  suppliant  hands, 
Her  empire  shaken,  true  Religion  stands, 
With  air  astonish'd,  trembling  for  her  doom; 
And  hears,  or  seems  to  hear,  the  chains  of  Rome. 
See,  from  the  deep,  Britannia's  genius  rise, 
Ardent  in  pray'r — and  thus  address  the  skies: 
"Their  freedom  Heav'n  defend! — avert  the  blow, 
"Crush  the  vile  scene,  and  lay  the  miscreants  low, 
"Who  counsel  give,  or  lift  the  impious  Hand, 
"To  stab  our  country  in  a  foreign  land. 
"Inspire  each  patriot  breast  with  tenfold  zeal, 
"And  for  our  refuge  save  their  commonweal; 
"And  teach  each  little  Monarch  here  below, 
"What  Tyrants  ought  to  feel,  or  Princes  know."29 

But  after  the  first  shots  had  been  fired  in  Lexington  and  Concord  in  that 
spring  of  1775,  war  became  the  rallying  cry  for  unity,  as  all,  including  the 
women,  were  urged  to  join  hands  in  support  of  the  American  cause.  On 
August  9  the  Gazette  enjoined  the  "SPINNERS  in  this  City,  the  Suburbs 
and  Country'"  to  contribute  their  services  to  "promote  the  American 
Manufactory  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Ninth-streets,  where  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  &c.  are  delivered  out."  As  the  announcement  stresses,  "In  this  time  of 
public  distress  you  have  now  each  of  you  an  opportunity  not  only  to  help  to 
sustain  your  families,  but  likewise  to  cast  your  mite  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
public  good.  The  most  feeble  effort  to  help  to  save  the  state  from  ruin,  when 
it  is  all  you  can  do,  is,  as  the  widow's  mite,  entitled  to  the  same  reward  as 
they  who  of  their  abundant  abilities  have  cast  in  much."30  This  announce- 
ment caught  one  woman's  interest  and  prompted  her  anonymous  poetic 
response  three  days  later.  Printed  in  the  following  August  16  issue,  "On 
reading  an  Invitation  to  the  Spinners  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Number 
2433"  enjoins  the  women  of  the  area  to  abandon  more  frivolous  activities  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  cause  for  "Peace  and  Liberty." 
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"When  Julius  Ceasar  rul'd  the  World,  and  Rome, 

"The  Cloth  he  wore  was  spun  and  wove  at  home, 

"His  Empress  play'd  the  Distaff  and  the  Loom. 

COME  Sisters  come,  your  injur'd  Country  calls, 

Forsake  the  Toy-shop,  Toilets,  and  the  Balls; 

Far  nobler  Arts  demand  your  better  Care, 

That  Female  Worth  a  Monument  may  rear; 

Your  Modes  of  Dress  and  Tinsel  Garbs  forsake, 

And  useful  Cloathing  for  your  Country  make; 

That  Peace  and  Liberty  may  be  restor'd, 

By  easier  Conquest  than  the  fatal  Sword: 

As  soon  as  e'er  can  make  your  own  Supply, 

May  North's  fell  Council  and  a  Gage  defy; 

Since  some  wise  Ladies  that  they  may  be  free, 

Do  quite  avoid  the  epidemic  Tea, 

Sure  in  their  Faith  we  further  may  confide, 

Since  Slaves  to  Tyrants  can't  in  Coaches  ride: 

The  Wheel,  the  Loom,  the  Silkworm  wou'd  afford, 

A  Scene  to  please  the  Peasant  and  the  Lord; 

And  if  the  Ladies  will  their  Wits  bestow, 

'Twill  soon  polite  and  fashionable  grow; 

But  if  you  can't  by  other  Means  advance, 

Spin  the  long  Threads,  and  learn  with  them  to  dance.31 

Despite  such  pleas  to  embrace  the  American  war  cause,  however,  the 
majority  of  opinion,  as  late  as  1776,  was  still  against  independence.  While 
most  generally  agreed  that  opposition  to  British  tyranny  was  essential  and 
unavoidable,  the  mode  of  defiance  now  became  the  key  issue.  As  war  raged 
and  Whig  patriots  contended  among  themselves  over  separation  or  recon- 
ciliation, the  patriot-dominated  press  sought  to  adapt  to  these  constantly 
changing  conditions.  In  general,  however,  the  press  during  these  years  of 
war  "concentrated  on  ceaselessly  fueling  the  martial  spirit  and  sustaining 
civilian  morale,"  and  with  the  Second  Continental  Congress  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  from  the  spring  of  1775,  Philadelphia  once  again  became  the 
"cynosure  of  all  eyes"  and  the  seat  of  "the  most  notable  discussion  of 
Independence."32 

A  popular  means  of  instilling  a  martial  spirit  and  uplifting  morale  was 
through  laudatory  war  poems.  Whereas  the  previous  1 760's  poems  on  peace 
had  initially  praised  the  British  crown,  the  American  expressions  of  per- 
sonal involvement  with  war  of  the  1770's  worked  to  the  opposite  effect  to 
reveal  subtly  the  slow  transition  of  identity.  Colonists,  while  still 
predominantly  Englishmen  at  heart,  began  to  "crown"  their  own  American 
heroes  until,  inevitably,  liberty  in  terms  of  separation  became  a  viable 
recourse.  The  August  28,  1776,  "An  ACROSTIC"  of  A  SOLDIER" 
printed  in  the  Gazette  heralds  Colonal  Anthony  Wayne  to  typify  this 
process  of  glorification  and  identification. 
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C  ourageous,  brave,  genteel,  humane  and  kind, 
O  utdone  by  none  in  beauties  of  the  mind; 
L  iberty's  friend;  and  Pennsylvania's  pride, 
O  ur  leader,  colonel,  and  our  faithful  guide: 
N  o  dire  invention  form'd  by  human  art, 
E  nervates  him,  or  daunts  his  manly  heart; 
L  ike  Rome's  great  heroes,  acts  a  Roman's  part. 
A  mongst  the  foremost  in  the  furious  fight, 
N  obly  he  stands,  and  shews  his  martial  might; 
T  he  attempt  is  vain  to  write  our  hero's  praise, 
H  umble's  my  verse  and  artless  are  my  lays; 
O  bvious  to  all,  his  many  virtues  shine, 
N  aturally  good,  discreet,  sincere,  benign. 

Y  e  Pennsylvanians,  join'd  in  virtue's  cause, 
W  ho  fight  for  country,  liberty  and  laws. 

A  ttend  my  prayer.  May  our  heavenly  king 

Y  our  colonel  save,  and  from  the  battle  bring, 
N  obly  crown'd  with  lawrels  of  great  fame, 

E  uropean  tyrants  trembling  at  his  name.33 

On  July  28, 1 779,  the  Gazette  printed  a  similar  tribute  to  both  Colonel 
Anthony  Wayne  and  George  Washington  which  reflects,  three  years  later,  a 
heightened  sense  of  an  American  as  opposed  to  a  British  identification. 
For  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE. 
HARK!  hear  the  Trumpet's  pleasant  Sound! 

Behold  yon  brave  young  Men! 

With  British  Ensigns  half  display'd, 

The  Trophies  of  our  WAYNE. 

Welcome,  young  Heroes,  from  the  Field, 

Where  ye  did  Laurels  gain; 
Let  ev'ry  Heart  exult  with  Joy, 

And  praise  our  gallant  WAYNE. 

See  GIBBONS  on  the  Barriers  mount! 

Each  Soldier  darts  a-main — 
And  ev'ry  Youth  with  Ardour  burns, 

To  emulate  our  WAYNE. 

The  British  Butchers  hang  their  Heads, 

Their  Shame  for  to  sustain; 
Whilst  ev'ry  Heart,  with  Freedom  fraught, 

Praises  the  humane  WAYNE. 

No  more  let  Faction,  Fraud,  Intrigue, 

Our  Cause  and  Councils  stain; 
Since  Envy's  Shafts  no  Hold  can  take 

Of  WASHINGTON  and  WAYNE. 

See  FREEDOM'S  Banners  high  unfurl'd, 

They  spread  from  Shore  to  Shore; 
And  Malice  from  her  Seat  is  hurl'd 

She  falls — to  rise  no  more.34 
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Whereas  this  nameless  poet  has  depicted  British  soldiers  as  "Butchers" 
who  must  hang  their  heads  in  shame,  the  American  leaders  such  as  Wayne 
exemplify  humaneness  and  honor.  This  becomes  a  difference  in  vantage 
point  which  an  earlier  May  14, 1 777,  poetic  scenario  by  the  pseudonymous 
"COMUS"  satirically  emphasizes.  Rather  than  glorifying  the  American 
war  heroes,  this  poem  depicts  the  British  soldiers  and  their  leaders  as 
colossal  fools  forever  drunk,  cowardly  and  scornful  of  their  country  and 
king.  As  the  scene  opens  in  New  York,  the  "GALLANT  SIR  WILLIAM" 
Howe,  "WITHOUT  suit,  without  wisdom,  half  stupid  and  drunk/ And 
rolling  along  arm  in  arm  with  his  punk"  speaks  to  his  soldiers. 

My  boys,  I'm  going  to  send  you  with  Tryon 

To  a  place  where  you'll  all  get  as  groggy  as  I  am, 

And  the  wounded,  when  well,  shall  receive  a  full  gill, 

But  the  slain  be  allowed,  just  as  much  as  they  will. 

By  a  Tory  from  Danbury,  I've  just  been  inform'd 

That,  there's  nobody  there;  So  the  place  shall  be  storm'd. 

Tryon  replies: 

If  there's  nobody  there,  Sir,  and  nobody  near  it, 
Two  thousand  will  conquer  the  whole;  never  fear  it. 

These  British  troops  are  sadly  duped,  however,  for  upon  arrival  in  Connec- 
ticut, rather  than  endless  food  and  drink  and  an  effortless  siege,  they  soon  are 
confronted  by  "ten  thousand  men  .  .  .  pouring  from  the  clouds."  En  masse, 
the  troops,  led  by  their  leader,  Tryon,  turn  and  flee  to  their  ships,  and 
despite  their  previous  drunken  desires  for  more  liquor,  they  now  long  only  to 
live.  In  the  concluding  words  of  Tryon  as  he  lies  upon  the  ship's  deck 
believing  himself  wounded, 

So  thick,  so  fast,  the  balls  and  bullets  flew, 

Some  hit  me  here,  some  there,  some  thro'  and  thro'; 

And  so  by  thousands  did  the  rebels  muster 

Under  their  GENERALS  Arnold  and  old  Wooster, 

That,  let  me,  let  me,  let  me,  let  me,  but 

Get  off  alive farewel  Connecticut!35 

In  contrast  then  to  the  American  soldier  as  depicted  poetically,  the 
British  soldier  became  an  object  of  ridicule  difficult  to  identify  with  in  terms 
of  glory,  honor,  and  bravery.  And  as  war  intensified,  so  did  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  such  war  poems  which  increasingly  bespoke  this  unique  American  iden- 
tification with  all  honorable  qualities  supposedly  lacking  in  the  English- 
man. Although  the  numbers  of  poems  printed  in  the  Gazette  during  the  ac- 
tual years  of  battle  is  minimal,  one  can  nonetheless  derive  from  these  three 
war  poems  of  1776,  1777, 1779  a  real  sense  of  this  slow  transition  toward  an 
American  as  opposed  to  an  English  sensibility. 

The  Gazette's  lack  o{  a  substantial  body  of  actual  war  poems  from  1776 
to  the  close  of  the  war  is  understandable  given  the  rigors  of  wartime.  When 
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the  British  garrisons  invaded  the  key  publishing  centers  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  for  example,  newspaper  offices  were  compelled  to  relocate  tem- 
porarily or  else  discontinue  their  newspaper  altogether.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Gazette  during  the  prime  war  years  of  1776  to  1779.  Hall  and 
Sellers  suspended  publication  of  regular  weekly  issues  of  the  Gazette  from 
November  27,  1776  to  February  5,  1777,  and  again  from  September  10, 
1777,  to  December  20,  1 977,  at  which  time  they  resumed  operations  from  a 
base  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  until  June  20,  1778.36  Not  until  its  January  5, 
1779,  issue  did  the  Gazette  re-establish  a  regular  weekly  status  from  its 
original  Philadelphia  locale.  In  short,  such  wartime  exigencies  severely  dis- 
rupted normal  publishing  trends  in  Philadelphia.  While  less  loyalist 
newspapers  such  as  the  Gazette  had  to  remain  flexible  to  survive  during 
these  years  of  British  troop  occupation,  other  Tory  presses  took  advantage  of 
the  troop  presence  to  publish  more  openly  loyalist  sentiments.  However, 
these  presses,  as  described  earlier,  became  ineffectual  and  non-existent  after 
the  removal  of  royal  militia  from  Philadelphia  in  June  of  1778.  Indeed,  the 
entire  Tory  cause  collapsed  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  as  some  "3,000 
Tories  fled  with  the  retreating  army."37 

With  the  departure  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of  Tory  loyalty,  there 
seemed  less  political  controversy  and  a  greater  sense  of  unity  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  surrounding  areas  as  the  war  slowly  ground  to  its  finish  in  1 781 ;  and 
only  with  the  officially  announced  Peace  Treaty  of  1 783  did  the  Gazette  once 
again  speak  poetically  on  the  political  issues  of  revolution.  With  this  last 
poem  of  May  14,  1783,  the  regularly  utilized  poetic  themes  of  peace  and 
liberty  came  to  a  meaningful  completion  as  the  colonists  once  more  hailed 
"returning  peace."  Their  battle,  long  and  painful,  had  come  full  circle  since 
that  earlier  erroneous  salute  to  lasting  peace  in  the  spring  of  1763.  Now, 
twenty  years  later,  the  residents  of  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey, 
described  their  April  24  celebration  with  great  relief  and  much  merriment. 
After  hearing  the  "Governor's  Proclamation,  the  day  was  ushered  in  with 
firing  of  cannon,  and  a  display  of  flags  of  the  United  States  and  our  il- 
lustrious Allies."  Later  there  ensued  an  "elegant  entertainment  prepared 
under  a  laurel  bower,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  the  skirt  of  a  neighbouring 
wood,  where  Thirteen  patriotic  Toasts  were  drank,  and  accompanied  with 
the  discharge  of  artillery."  Finally,  "To  heighten  the  entertainment,  the 
following  Piece,  among  others,  composed  on  the  occasion,  was  set  to  Music, 
and  by  several  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  sung  with  great  harmony." 

I 
LET  ev'ry  age  due  honors  pay, 
And  swell  with  joy  the  grateful  lay, 
To  hail  returning  peace: 
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Accept,  sweet  maid,  the  votive  strain, 

And  bid  loud  carols  fill  the  plain! 

Since  thou  hast  loos'd  the  prisoner's  chain, 

And  bid  war's  horrors  cease. 

II 
Of  murm'ring  plaints  let  age  beware; 
Ev'n  age  should  smooth  the  brow  of  care, 

Nor  mourn  misfortunes  past: 
Ye  cheerful  youths,  of  either  sex, 
No  more  let  fear  your  bosoms  vex, 
Or  friends  or  lovers  lost  perplex, 

Since  peace  is  come  at  last. 

Ill 
Nor  fire,  nor  rapine  now  shall  spoil 
The  well-earn'd  fruits  of  all  your  toil, 

Or  rob  your  fleecy  care; 
But  commerce  on  each  fav'ring  breeze 
Shall  waft  her  treasures  o'er  the  seas, 
Whilst  rival  nations  strive  to  please, 

And  in  our  friendship  share. 

IV 
The  soldier,  long  enur'd  to  arms, 
To  marshal'd  fields  and  loud  alarms, 

Return'd  to  love  and  rest, 
Shall  range  the  corn  in  even  rows, 
Or  lop  the  too  luxuriant  boughs, 
Or  fell  the  pine  with  sturdy  blows, 

In  peace  and  plenty  blest. 

V 
No  midnight  horrors  now  shall  fright, 
Or  boding  visions  of  the  night, 

Distress  the  simple  swain: 
But  rising  with  the  morning  gray, 
He  times  his  labour  with  the  day, 
Or  journeys  fearless  on  his  way, 

And  whistles  o'er  the  plain. 

VI 
Now  sportive  nymphs  shall  scour  the  glade, 
Or  seek  the  cool,  refreshing  shade, 

Their  innocence  secure: 
Those  are  thy  gifts  indulgent  peace, 
Oh  may  these  blessings  never  cease; 
But  thy  wide  empire  still  increase, 

While  nature  shall  endure. 

The  evening  was  embellished  with  illumination  of  houses  and  ex- 
hibition of  well-executed  fireworks;  a  brilliant  ball  concluded  the 
amusement,  and  the  regulated  mirth  and  general  complacency  on  this 
occasion  carried  with  them  a  conviction  that  peace  and  independence 
were  the  due  portion  of  a  patriot.38 
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Notes 

'Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  in  his  Prelude  to  Independence:  The  Newspaper  War  on  Britain  7764-1776  (New  York: 
Knopf,  1958),  pp.  45-46,  emphasizes  the  press's  reliance  upon  shorter  works  "which  sought  to  quicken  the  emotional  rather 
than  the  mental  processes." 

2Moses  Coit  Tyler,  The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution  1763-1783,  2  vols  (London  &  New  York,  1897), 
I,  26. 

'Frank  Moore  early  recognized  the  value  of  these  revolutionary  lyrics  and  began  to  collect  them  from  available 
almanacs,  broadsides,  and  newspapers.  He  first  published  this  collection  in  Songs  and  Ballads  oj  the  American  Revolution 
(1856;  rpt.  Port  Washington,  NY.:  Kennikat  Press,  1964);  and  his  later  work,  The  Diary  oj  the  American  Revolution — 7  775- 
1781,  ed.  John  Anthony  Scott,  3rd  ed.  (1876;  rpt.  New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  1967),  also  incorporates  a  significant 
body  of  revolutionary  newspaper  poetry.  Schlesinger  has  also  realized  the  importance  of  this  largely  overlooked  poetry.  In  his 
"A  Note  on  Songs  as  Patriot  Propaganda  1765-1776"  ( William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  ser.,  2  [Jan.  1954]),  he  isolates  the 
limited  source  studies  of  the  lyrics  of  war  which  were  first  published  in  the  news  sheets,  and  then  often  became  popularized 
when  later  set  to  melody.  Besides  Moore,  see  in  particular  Philip  Davidson,  Propaganda  and  the  American  Revolution  1763- 
1783  (Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941),  pp.  188-92;  and  Tyler,  II,  Chap.  XXXI,  158-186.  See  also 
Schlesinger's  updated  study  in  Prelude,  pp.  37-39. 

'Philadelphia  newspapers  also  serviced  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  until  a  year  or  more  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  neither  of  these  colonies  had  its  own  newspapers.  (See  Schlesinger,  Prelude,  p.  52) 

^Clarence  Brigham,  History  and  Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers  1690-1820,  2  vols.  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1947), 
933-34.  See  also  Frank  Luther  Mott,  American  Journalism:  A  History  oj  Newspapers  in  the  United  States  Through  260 
Years:  1690- 1950,  rev.  ed.  ( 1941 ,  rpt.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. ,  1 950),  pp.  26-28  and  87-88;  Davidson,  p.  230;  and  Carl  and 
Jessica  Bridenbaugh,  Rebels  and  Gentlemen:  Philadelphia  in  the  Age  oj  Franklin  (1942,  rpt.  New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
1968),  p.  74.  Schlesinger  notes  in  Prelude  (p.  58)  that  while  Franklin  retained  financial  interest  in  the  Gazette  up  through  the 
Stamp  Act  era,  he  kept  the  paper  to  a  "fairly  moderate  opposition." 

'Davidson,  p.  304. 

'Mott,  pp.  95  and  88;  and  Davidson,  p.  309. 

'The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  1728-1789,  rpt.  in  cooperation  with  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia: 
Microsurance,  Inc.,  1968)  Vol.  19,  26  Oct.  1774,  450.  All  poems  hereafter  are  drawn  from  this  reprint  edition  of  the  Gazette, 
and  they  are  copied  intact  except  for  the  routine  modernization  of  s.  Numerous  spelling  errors  due  to  printing  irregularities  re- 
main unchanged  and  bear  no  special  notation.  As  well  explained  by  Schlesinger  in  Prelude  (p.  59),  the  typographical  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century  newspaper  became  highly  irregular  as  editors  commonly  capitalized  the  first  letter  of  key  words,  the  entire 
word,  or  whole  passages.  They  also  used  italics  and  different  size  capitals  to  vary  the  degree  of  emphasis.  Thus,  "inert  print 
acquired  something  of  the  animation  and  impact  of  oral  discourse,"  and  authors  and  editors  had  much  control  over  where  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed. 

'Schlesinger,  Prelude  (p.  3),  discusses  the  irony  of  the  Americans'  brief  but  wild  joy  over  England's  defeat  of  France,  for 
this  victory  would  bear  directly  on  the  colonists  as  "the  conflict  had  saddled  an  enormous  debt  on  Britain  and  created  fresh 
territorial  responsibilities  in  two  hemispheres,"  thus  strengthening  the  need  for  outside  revenues  and  leading  to  increased  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies.  As  such,  the  colonists'  delight  "quickly  faded  when  the  victory  wrought  an  unexpected  change  in  the 
colonies'  relations  with  the  homeland  " 

'"Gazette,  Vol.  14,  26  May  1763,  277. 

«Ibid.,  Vol.  15,  13  June  1765,  182-83;  and  5  June  1766,  393. 

"Ibid.,  Vol.  17,  14  June  1770,  363. 

"Davidson  states  (p.  189)  that  Dickinson  wrote  this  tune  while  simultaneously  working  on  the  remaining  "Farmer's 
Letters"  and  that  he  sent  it  to  James  Otis  for  approval.  While,  as  Davidson  claims,  Otis  had  the  song  printed  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  for  July  18,  1768,  Dickinson  must  also  have  sent  a  copy  to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  where  it  was  published  eleven 
days  earlier.  See  Gazette,  Vol.  16,  7  July  1768,  372.  See  also  Tyler,  1,  227. 

"Schlesinger,  Prelude,  pp.  34  and  7. 

,5As  Schlesinger  notes  in  Prelude  (p.  4),  "when  the  troubles  started  in  1764,"  most  colonists  took  pride  in  being 
Englishmen  "They  gloried  in  belonging  to  the  world's  mightiest  empire,  and  they  were  linked  to  the  mother  country  by 
economic  bonds  as  well  as  by  the  impalpable  strands  of  a  common  history  and  culture  "  It  therefore  took  great  anger  and 
frustration  for  colonists  to  reject  what  they  still  regarded  as  "home." 

'"Gazette,  Vol.  16,  28  April  1768,  309. 

"Patriot  propaganda  commonly  used  classical  analogies  to  depict  oppression  in  order  to  evoke  stronger  sympathy  for 
their  cause  "Thus  the  patriots  grandiosely  assumed  the  role  of  crusaders  in  an  agelong  struggle  against  tyranny."  (See 
Schlesinger,  Prelude,  pp.  34-35.)  Bernard  Bailyn  in  his  excellent  The  Ideological  Origins  oj  the  American  Revolution  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass:  Belknap  Press,  1 967)  expands  this  idea  to  explain  that  classical  references  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolution  "are 
everywhere  illustrative,  not  determinative,  of  thought."  In  short,  while  the  colonists  "found  their  ideal  selves,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent their  voices,  in  Brutus,  in  Cassius,  and  in  Cicero,"  this  classical  vocabulary  provided  a  vivid  "personification  but  not  the 
source  of  political  and  social  beliefs."  And  in  general,  the  learning  behind  these  classical  references  "was  superficial."  (See  pp. 
23-26.) 

"Gazette,  Vol.  16,  18  August  1768,  409. 
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"Davidson  clearly  details  that  Patriot  leaders  such  as  Francis  Hopkinson  and  John  Trumbull  "knew  the  value  of 
numerous  anonymous  contributions  to  the  press."  It  was  not  uncommon  for  such  writers  to  contribute,  unacknowledged, 
"poems,  parodies,  songs,  ballads,  even  mock  advertisements"  which  might  never  be  recognized  as  theirs  (See  pp  25- 
26.) 

^Gazette,  Vol.  16,  5  Jan.  1769,  529. 

"Ibid.,  Vol.  17,  9  Aug.  1770,  413. 

"Schlesinger,  Prelude,  pp    161  and  3-4. 

"Gazette,  Vol.  19,  14  Sept.  1774,  419. 

"Schlesinger,  Prelude,  p.  209. 

"For  Bailyn's  most  complete  discussion  of  the  full  implications  of  this  idea,  see  pp  232-246  See  also  Chap  IV,  "The 
Logic  of  Rebellion,"  pp.  94-143. 

"Gazette,  Vol.  19,  19  Oct.  1774,  445. 

vIbid.,  28  Sept.  1774,  431. 

29Schlesinger,  Prelude,  pp.  185-86. 

"Gazette,  Vol.  19,  8  Feb.  1775,  521. 

Klbid.,  Vol.  20,  9  Aug.  1775,  76. 

"/bid.,  Vol.  20,  16  Aug.  1775,  79.  Bridenbaugh  details  that  it  became  fashionable  at  this  time  for  women  to  write  poetry 
which  might  find  its  way  into  the  newspapers   (See  pp.  113-14  and  124-26.) 

"Schlesinger,  Prelude,  pp.  248,  261,  235  and  260,  respectively. 

"Gazette,  Vol.  20,  28  Aug.  1776,  318. 

»Ibid,  Vol.  21,  28  July  1779,  119. 

Klbtd.,  Vol.  20,  14  May  1777,  432. 

"Brigham,  p.  934. 

"Sam  Bass  Warner,  Jr.,  The  Private  City:  Philadelphia  m  Three  Periods  oj Its  Growth  (Philadelphia  Univ.  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1968),  p.  25. 

"Gazette,  Vol.  23,  14  May  1783,  5. 


ECOPOLITICS:  MALTHUS  REVISITED 

Edward  A.  Olsen 
U.S.  Department  of  State  (INR)* 

Follow  the  path  of  civilization  and  the  farther 
you  go  the  more  nearly  you  approach  a  desert. 

— J.N.  Darling 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  political  man  on  earth?  Shall  we  continue 
to  be  complacent  about  mankind's  abuse  of  his  habitat  or  shall  we  attempt  to 
re-shape  his  attitude  toward  the  earth?  These  are  the  questions  which  this 
essay  will  examine.*  It  addresses  controversial  issues  and  reaches  a  nor- 
mative conclusion  of  a  New-Malthusian  bent  with  which  many  will  dis- 
agree. In  doing  so  it  steps  on  toes.  Yet  it  presents  a  point  of  view  which 
must — perhaps  reluctantly — be  considered  without  prejudice. 

It  has  been  said  of  H.G.  Wells  that  "his  success  as  a  futurist  was  based 
on  a  supreme  confidence  in  man's  worst  instincts."1  This  characterization  of 
a  successful  futurist  is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  to  past  futurists.  Man  has 
provided  little  evidence  for  believing  otherwise.  As  James  Branch  Cabell 
observed  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  "The  optimist  proclaims  that  we  live  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds;  and  the  pessimist  fears  this  is  true."2  Few 
would  argue  that  the  world  today  indeed  offers  man  the  best  he  has  ever 
known.  Yet  at  the  same  time  this  knowledge  is  hardly  reassuring  about  the 
future  of  man.  When  we  look  at  man's  past  record,  we  had  better  join  Wells 
in  his  confidence  in  man's  baser  instincts. 

The  central  problem  with  man  as  he  relates  to  his  earthly  habitat 
remains  his  anthropocentric  perspective  on  the  ecosphere.  Few  men  would 
deny  the  veracity  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin's  assessment  of  man: 

Mankind  represents  the  culmination  of  the  whole  movement  of  matter 
and  life,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  range  of  our  experience.3 

Despite  our  acceptance  of  such  a  view,  we  need  not  necessarily  posit  man's 
supremacy  over  other  natural  phenomena.  We  need  not,  but  we  do.  Despite 
Copernicus  and  Darwin,  for  contemporary  man  the  center  of  the  cosmos  and 
of  natural  processes  remains  man  himself.  Man — as  both  a  natural  and 
cultural  being — will  inevitably  affect  the  natural  systems  of  which  he  is  an 
integral  part.  The  difficulty  is  that  man's  self-centeredness  unbalances  the 
system  on  which  he  depends.  Man's  vehicle  for  achieving  the  destruction  of 
his  supportive  surroundings  is  his  culturally  derived  economic  systems. 


"The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  solely  the  author's  responsibility. 
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GROWTH  AND  FOLLY 

Growth  has  been  a  byword  of  modern  civilization.  Shall  we  grow  or 
shall  we  stagnate?  This  has  been  the  either/ or  set  of  alternatives  which  man 
has  generally  accepted — until  very  recently,  that  is.  By  the  mid-twentieth 
century,  the  excesses  resulting  from  growth  caused  some  to  question  the 
validity  of  such  an  either/ or  alternative. 

The  matter  of  growth  as  a  question  to  be  raised  was  brought  before  the 
public  most  forcefully  by  two  publications — The  Limits  to  Growth4  and 
"Blueprint  for  Survival."5  The  conclusions  of  both  of  these  efforts  were  that 
growth  without  restraints  will  be  disastrous.  To  quote  the  former: 

We  can  thus  say  with  some  confidence  that,  under  the  assumption  of 
no  major  change  in  the  present  system,  population  and  industrial 
growth  will  certainly  stop  within  the  next  century,  at  the  latest.6 

That  is,  unfettered  growth  will  cause  a  confrontation  with  the  bounds  of  the 
ecosystem.  Such  bounds  are  virtually  axiomatic.  That  such  limits  are  ax- 
iomatic creates  difficulties  because  not  everyone  accepts  the  axiom.  Those 
that  do  not,  insist  upon  pressing  forward.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  by 
pressing  forward — by  advocating  infinite  growth — the  bounds  will  even- 
tually be  met.  When  this  occurs  or  when  we  can  all  see  indisputable  evidence 
of  its  imminence,  it  will  be  too  late  to  change  our  course  because  of  the  ex- 
ponential character  of  growth  coupled  with  delayed  feedback  mechanisms. 
By  the  time  we  know  that  exponential  growth  is  approaching  the  limits,  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Man  on  his  finite  planet  is  forced  to  confront  the  inescapable  facts  of  the 
earth's  carrying  capacity,  which  is  not  a  question  of  nature  controlling  man, 
but  of  nature  imposing  limitations  on  man's  endeavors.  The  difficulty  here  is 
that  "limitation"  can  be  conceived  too  rigidly.  A  more  desirable  notion  of 
carrying  capacity  is  that  of  flexible  limits.  Such  a  notion  may  seem  inherent- 
ly contradictory.  To  clarify  this  seeming  contradiction  we  must  recall  that 
the  idea  of  "nature"  is  a  cultural  phenomenon  and  that  limits  imposed  by 
nature  are  always  relative  to  the  goals  posited  by  cultural  man.  Thus  the 
limits  are  flexible  in  the  sense  that  they  are  determined  by  and  respond  to 
man's  goals.  But  even  though  the  limit  must  be  considered  a  flexible  limit,  it 
is  a  limit  nonetheless. 

The  most  obvious  consequence  of  man's  growthmania7  has  been  the 
spread  of  man-made  pollutants  in  the  natural  environment.  Growth- 
oriented  man  and  his  waste  products  have  been  committing  terracide. 
Despite  man's  awareness  of  his  folly,  the  folly  persists.  It  persists  principally 
because  men  cannot  agree  what  levels  of  destruction  and  annoyance  con- 
stitute intolerable  levels.8  The  underlying  problem  is  that  of  the  character  of 
economic  growth.  Central  here  is  the  notion  of  planned  obsolescence  to 
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maintain  a  continuing  need.  This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  At  least  as  far 
back  as  1900  Eduard  Hahn  had  anticipated  this  feature  of  growth  when  he 
noted  that  "industrialization  depended  on  the  production  of  junk."9  Unfor- 
tunately, junk  is  waste  and  waste  is  the  source  of  pollutants  and  resource 
scarcities. 

Growth  is  largely  a  concern  of  economics.  Ecology  and  economics  have 
common  etymological  roots.  The  former  is  the  study  or  science  of  the 
"house,"  while  the  latter  is  its  management.  At  this  point  the  similarity  dis- 
sipates. Economics  was  once  known  as  the  "dismal  science,"  but  that  is  a  ti- 
tle which  more  legitimately  belongs  to  ecology.  The  true  perspective  of  the 
economist  is  that  in  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead.  In  contrast,  the  ecologist's 
perspective  is  the  long  run.  Because  of  the  different  perspectives  in  these  two 
disciplines  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  ecological  crisis  is  also  indicative 
of  a  profound  economic,  and  hence  political,  crisis — the  dimensions  of  which 
remain  beyond  the  understanding  of  many,  laymen  and  professional 
economists  alike.  While  non-capitalist  states  are  faced  with  equally  severe 
problems,10  the  most  vociferous  response  to  critics  such  as  the  authors  of  The 
Limits  of  Growth  has  come  from  capitalist  economists. 

Contemporary  critics  of  rampant  economic  growth  draw  upon  a  long 
tradition  of  classical  economists — expecially  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  who 
reached  similar  conclusions  (and  without  the  aid  of  computers!)  Economists 
in  the  forefront  of  those  attacking  the  critics  of  such  growth  also  trace  their 
heritage  to  classical  economics.  Some  opponents  of  the  critics  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  critics,  but  quarrel  with  the  means  utilized  to  reach  those 
ends.  Despite  the  empirical  pretensions  of  the  critics  of  excessive  growth,11 
their  conclusions  break  away  from  the  scientific  mode  and  become  normative 
assertions.  This  amalgam  might  legitimately  be  condoned  if  it  were  an  effec- 
tive means  of  proselytizing.  However,  many  of  those  who  attack  the  critics 
recognize  the  inconsistancy  of  this  mixture  and  neither  accept  the  normative 
values  nor  the  computer  output. 

Central  to  the  opponents'  views  is  another  normative  economic 
assumption — that  modern  man  aspires  to  and  thrives  upon  economic 
growth.  The  factor  which  enables  the  opponents  to  hold  such  a  view  is  their 
optimistic  trust  in  ever-productive  and  ever-expanding  technologies.  Thus 
we  have  Arthur  Okun  asserting  that  "momentum  is  the  name  of  the  game  in 
economic  activity"12  and  John  R.  Maddox  challenging  what  he  terms  the 
"doomsday  syndrome"  as  a  "paper  tiger."13  The  propensity  of  economists 
to  make  too  facile  assumptions  has  been  illustrated  by  the  well-known  tale  of 
can-opener-less  survivors  on  a  barren  isle  with  a  stack  of  canned  food.  They 
are  "saved"  from  their  predicament  by  an  economist  among  them  who,  ad- 
dressing the  group,  states  "First,  let's  assume  we  have  a  can  opener.  .  .  ." 
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Economists  commonly  attack  the  notion  of  exponential  growth  by  claiming 
the  limits  are  not  fixed,  but  are  also  exponential.  They  thereby  demonstrate 
an  unfortunate  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  ecological  paradigm.  They  are 
correct  that  limits  are  not  fixed,  but  are  in  error  when  they  transform  what 
are  actually  flexible  limits  bound  by  earthly  constraints  into  exponentially 
growing  limits.  Limits  can  be  reconstructed  by  man  according  to  his  goals, 
but  the  finite  cannot  be  transformed  into  the  infinite  by  assumption. 

Economists  properly  note  that  resources  are  economic  entities  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  social  values  applied  to  physical  phenomena.  In  this  sense 
they  maintain  correctly  that  resources  are  "created"  by  man  according  to  his 
needs.  Economists  also  commonly  criticize  the  critics  of  rampant  economic 
growth  for  not  incorporating  adjustment  mechanisms  which  are  present  in 
economies  into  their  calculations.  Such  economic  assumptions — despite 
their  truths — illustrate  the  danger  of  leaving  ecopolitical*  problems  in  the 
hands  of  economists.  The  economist  is  quite  competent  up  to  a  point.  It  is  at 
that  point  that  the  ecological  perspective  must  be  brought  to  bear. 
Economists  tend  to  offer  us  short-run  answers  to  long-run  problems. 
Consequently  they  tend  to  confuse  the  problem  with  the  answer.  En- 
vironmentalists recognize  both  the  cultural  character  of  natural  resources 
and  the  role  of  the  price  mechanism.  They  simply  believe  the  pressures  will 
become  too  great  for  compensation  or  substitution  and  that  new  approaches 
will  have  to  be  developed  to  handle  the  dilemma.  In  other  words,  the 
problem  is  the  probable  failure  of  economic  adjustment  mechanisms — they 
are  not  the  answer. 

Economic  man's  use  and  abuse  of  his  physical  surroundings  in  his  quest 
for  usable  materials — natural  resources — have  existed  since  the  advent  of 
human  cultures.14  The  orthodox  view  of  natural  resources  in  economic 
systems  is  that,  while  resources  are  necessary,  they  are  not  the  determining 
factor.15  In  contrast  to  orthodox  economic  views  the  critics  of  excessive 
economic  growth,  led  by  the  authors  of  The  Limits  to  Growth,  state  that 
growth  must  eventually  come  to  a  halt  regardless  of  man's  will  because  of  the 
finitude  of  available  resources.  The  estimates  of  probable  key  resources 
offered  by  Limits  .  .  .  are  instructive.16  However,  such  figures  should  not  be 
viewed  as  definitive.  New  reserves  may  be  discovered,  the  "known"  reserves 
may  be  wrongly  estimated,  or  reserves  may  be  depleted  more  or  less  rapidly 
than  indicated  by  the  criteria  used  in  making  such  estimates.  Nevertheless, 
the  figures  do  suggest  the  trend  which  man  has  followed  for  centuries.  The 
category  of  renewable  natural  resources  must  be  seen  in  another  light,  of 
course.  They  are  not  finite,  but  neither  are  they  necessarily  infinite.  Such 


*  The  term  "ecopolitics" — as  used  by  the  writer — designates  the  ecological  or  environmental  study  of  politics  with  emphasis  on 
the  effects  of  environmental  constraints  on  political  action,  hence  eco-politics.  Just  as  ecology  is  the  holistic  study  of  nature,  and 
cultural  geography,  with  its  roots  in  nature  and  man's  place  therein,  is  the  holistic  study  of  man  on  earth,  ecopolitics  (a  stepchild 
of  geopolitics)  synthesizes  these  holistic  views  and  brings  them  to  bear  on  political  man  and  the  earth  he  lives  on. 
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resources  are  terribly  vulnerable  to  man's  manipulation.  Well  managed, 
they  will  restore  themselves  indefinitely.  However,  man's  management  of 
renewable  resources  in  relation  to  greatly  increasing  needs  for  such 
resources  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  sum,  the  place  of  resources, 
renewable  and  non-renewable,  in  the  ecumene  is  not  determining  but  it  is 
limiting.  A  shortage  of  resources  will  not  necessarily  be  catastrophic  if 
managed  wisely,  but  with  poor  management,  shortages  can  range  from 
depressive  to  utterly  catastrophic. 

NEO-MALTHUSIANISM 

Buy  land;  they've  stopped  making  it. 
— Mark  Twain 

Although  the  importance  of  the  attempt  of  the  new  economics  to  re- 
orient views  of  the  value  of  economic  growth17  is  accepted  here,  the  concern 
of  this  study  is  with  what  might  be  termed  the  "old-old  economics."  This  is 
Malthusianism  or  its  contemporary  manifestation — Neo-Malthusianism. 
Malthus'  theory  was  a  simple  one: 

I  think  I  may  fairly  make  two  postulata.  First,  that  food  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  man.  Secondly,  that  the  passion  between  the  sexes  is 
necessary  and  will  remain  nearly  in  its  present  state.  .  .  .  Assuming 
then,  my  postulata  as  granted,  I  say  that  the  power  of  population  is  in- 
definitely greater  than  the  power  in  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence  for 
man.  Population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
Subsistence  increases  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.18 

This  theory,  when  modified  by  Malthus'  positive  and  preventive  "checks  to 
population"  (moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery),19  has  been,  since  its  incep- 
tion, a  source  of  much  controversy. 

Large  families  and  the  idealization  of  prolificacy  have  existed  in 
Western  civilization  since  the  biblical  era.  However,  it  was  not  a  major 
theme  in  Western  social  thought  until  the  emergence  of  modern  nationalism 
with  its  views  of  population  in  the  power  equation.20  It  was  not  a  coincidence 
that  Malthus'  theory  emerged  in  that  context.  Malthus'  theory  was  not  truly 
a  new  one;  merely  his  emphasis.  Adam  Smith's  now  classical  principles  of 
political  economy  stated  the  same  relationship  between  man's  quest  for 
wealth  and  the  paucity  of  the  material  bases  of  such  wealth.  As  one  authority 
on  Malthus  has  observed,  "Malthus  only  made  more  dramatic  what  Smith 
had  earlier  insisted  upon:  that  men  were  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  were  commodities."21 

The  notion  of  man's  subordination  to  outside  forces  has  made  Malthu- 
sian  ideas  the  subject  of  many  attacks.22  The  common  thread  which  runs 
among  the  critics  of  Malthus  is  their  assumption  of  mankind's  ability  to 
overcome  or  avert  obstacles  placed  in  its  path  by  non-human  factors.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  most  consistent  and  continuing 
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criticism  of  Malthus  comes  from  socialists  and  communists  with  their 
dogmatic  convictions  regarding  man's  social  power  to  master  non-human 
and  anti-socialist  forces. 

Engels,  seeking  to  counter  Malthusianism,  wrote: 

Capital  increases  daily;  labor  power  grows  together  with  popula- 
tion; and  science  masters  natural  forces  for  mankind  to  a  greater  extent 
every  day.  .  .  . 

Thanks  to  economics  in  general,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil  and  humanity,  so  that  now,  having 
triumphed  over  this  economic  despair  (Malthusianism),  we  are  forever 
secure  from  the  fear  of  overpopulation.23 

Josu6  de  Castro  in  his  extremely  anti-Malthusian  The  Geography  of 
Hunger  declared  Malthus  to  be  "dangerous,"  proven  wrong  by  science  and 
history,  and  pro-imperialist.24  The  attack  on  Malthus  from  the  Left  has 
given  some  the  hope  that  a  socialist  state  of  economic  equilibrium  may  offer 
man  an  alternative  to  excessive  growth.  In  particular,  Marxism  has  offered 
itself  as  the  answer  to  the  economic  and  ecopolitical  difficulties  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Such  countries  have  been  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
Malthusianism  and  decry  its  validity.  Unfortunately,  they  are  like  a  man 
trying  to  escape  his  shadow.  Marx  never  thought  of  underdevelopment  as  an 
enduring  state.  To  Marxists,  underdevelopment  is  perceived  as  a  passing 
phase.  Malthusianism,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  no  panaceas.  Its  alternative 
is  to  "bite  the  bullet"  and  face  Malthusian  facts.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
"scientific"  Marxism  with  its  ready-made  answers  and  emotional  appeals  of 
total  overhaul  has  been  more  widely  accepted. 

The  wisdom  of  dogmatically  denouncing  Malthus  because  his  notions 
do  not  conform  to  the  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be  must  be  questioned. 
Malthus  addressed  himself  to  the  eternal  dilemma  of  man  on  earth.  His  mis- 
calculations and  failures  adequately  to  consider  changing  technologies  and 
social  adaptations  ought  to  be  sympathetically  understood  by  those  who 
have  the  hindsight.  Such  errors  do  not  detract  from  the  validity  of  his 
assumptions.  Engels,  presumably  at  a  weak  moment,  conceded  a  point: 

Let  us  not  be  very  hopeful  about  our  human  conquest  over  nature. 
For  each  such  victory,  nature  manages  to  take  her  revenge.25 

Malthusian  concepts  of  man  in  his  earthly  habitat  are  critical  for  present  and 
future  ecopolitical  concerns.  The  fact  that  man  can  stretch  the  limits  does  not 
mean  that  those  limits  can  be  made  to  vanish.  Malthusian  flexible  limits  are 
more  likely  to  flex  to  meet  our  demands  by  assuming  their  validity  and  acting 
upon  that  assumption  than  by  ridiculing  Malthus.  Yet  uninformed  ridicule 
remains  pervasive.  How  long  this  condition  will  persist  is  an  open  question. 
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MALTHUSIAN  ECOPOLITICS  AND  THE  FOLLY  OF  UNLIMITED  GROWTH 

With  development  extended  to  the  whole  of  planet  earth 
What  started  with  abundance  may  conclude  in  dismal  dearth. 
And  it  really  will  not  matter  who  started  it  or  ran  it 
If  development  results  in  an  entirely  plundered  planet. 

— Kenneth  Boulding 

Whether  Malthus  or  his  detractors  will  prove  prophetic  must  await  the 
verdict  of  history.  However,  if  we  merely  wait  for  the  verdict  to  come  in,  we 
will  at  the  very  least  be  guilty  of  complacency.  Malthusian  doomsdays  are 
dependent  upon  man's  ignorant  complacency. 

One  Asian  authority  has  claimed  that  by  inventing  agriculture 
primitive  man  "passed  from  a  state  of  parasitism  into  a  state  of  symbiosis."26 
This  may  have  been  accurate  at  an  early  stage  in  cultures  that  emphasized 
living  in  harmony  with  natural  spirits,  but  once  beyond  this  stage  man 
reverted  to  some  of  his  parasitic  ways  only  in  more  destructive  forms.  The 
importance  of  this  transformation  is  that  man's  invention  of  agriculture  in- 
itiated the  creation  of  a  man-made  world.  As  man's  abilities  to  manipulate 
and  benefit  from  this  man-made  world  have  expanded,  man's  dependence  on 
his  unnatural  surroundings  has  increased.  Man — the  cultural  and  natural 
being — has  by  his  exertions  achieved  control  over  a  portion  of  natural 
processes.  Thus  man,  in  the  dualistic  sense,  is  also  an  integral  part  of  con- 
trolled nature. 

Man's  dependence  upon  both  the  natural  and  man-made  worlds  in- 
creases constantly.  In  order  to  adjust  to  his  initial  dependence  man  devised 
technologies.  His  technological  excesses  have  caused  parasitic  depletions  of 
the  supportive  elements  in  the  physical  environment.  Then  to  compensate 
for  created  scarcities  man  has  resorted  to  newer  and  better  technologies,  but 
in  the  process  he  has  merely  increased  his  dependency.  He  has  added 
dependence  on  his  technological  man-made  world  to  his  original  dependen- 
cies. 

Man's  tinkering  with  natural  forces  and  his  reduction  of  their 
capabilities  to  repair  themselves  tends  to  heighten  the  likelihood  of  a  future 
catastrophe.  In  the  event  of  a  catastrophe,  industrial  civilization  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  reestablish  itself.  Such  a  renewed  civilization  would 
have  to  be  built  upon  a  set  of  circumstances  no  longer  existing.  The  ability  to 
utilize  the  resources  locked  in  the  sun's  energy  or  the  sea's  waters — our 
potential  ability — would  be  lost  to  future  generations.  Agrarian  cultures  are 
much  more  likely  to  endure  a  catastrophe  because  of  their  inherent  stability. 
However,  they  would  not  be  idyllic  agrarian  enclaves.  The  collapse  of  in- 
dustrial civilization  would  be  marked  by  starvation,  disease,  and  death. 
Competition  among  the  survivors  for  scarce  resources  would  be  intense. 
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Malthusian  principles  would  be  enunciated  with  Darwinian  fervor.  The 
law  of  the  jungle — survival  of  the  fittest — would  prevail.  There  are  some 
who  would  contend  that  man  could  withstand  such  a  catastrophe.  Perhaps, 
but  is  this  what  we  want? 

Unfortunately  for  man,  his  options  must  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  headlong  race  with  the  ecopolitical  dilemma  is  exponential.  The 
problem  with  exponential  expansion  within  finite  bounds  is  that  the  inter- 
face between  recognition  and  impact  can  be  virtually  instantaneous.  By  the 
time  we — as  a  world  society — recognize  the  problem,  it  may  well  be  too  late 
to  react  adequately.  We  may  well  have  already  fallen  into  a  Malthusian 
abyss  but,  since  we  have  not  been  there  before,  we  do  not  yet  recognize  the 
signs  and  will  not  really  know  what  is  going  on  until  we  can  see  the  bottom 
speeding  toward  us  or  until  we  actually  hit  it.  Our  exponential  race  toward 
disaster  will  make  the  step  from  recognition  to  fulfillment  exceedingly 
abrupt. 

The  ecopolitical  dilemma  of  man's  growing  numbers  in  conjunction 
with  growing  scarcities  of  resources  is  most  obvious  today  in  two 
areas — food  production  and  energy.  Other  resources  are,  of  course,  also 
being  depleted,  but  not  with  such  immediate  consequences. 

While  potential  energy  shortages  are  of  wide  concern,  a  problem  of 
greater  immediate  and  long-run  concern  is  food  production.  In  the  recent 
past  some  authorities  postulated  the  year  1975  as  the  year  in  which  famine 
would  grip  the  world  as  it  never  had  before.  That  the  specific  year  was  an  in- 
accurate forecast  however,  is  irrelevant.  The  important  matter  is  that 
hunger  is  widespread.  Despite  the  fact  that  hunger  is  frequently  cloaked  by 
official  listings  of  deaths  by  specific  diseases  rather  than  the  hunger  which 
weakened  individuals  and  made  them  vulnerable  to  the  diseases,  the 
presence  of  the  apocalyptic  horseman  can  not  be  hidden. 

The  prospects  for  increased  food  production  on  the  scale  which  would 
be  necessary  to  feed  the  world's  present  and  future  hungry  masses  are — in 
the  long  run — quite  poor.  Those  who  continue  to  look  to  the  world's  tropics 
and  sub-polar  regions  as  virgin  territory  cannot  be  given  credence.  Lateritic 
soils  in  the  tropics  and  inadequate  heat  regimes  in  the  sub-polar  regions 
make  the  agricultural  future  of  these  areas  extremely  bleak.  Food  produc- 
tion must  come  very  largely  from  presently  known  and  developed  regions. 

The  development  of  improved  strains  of  crops  such  as  IR-8 — the 
"miracle  rice"  developed  in  the  Philippines — is  recognized  by  most 
authorities  as  a  temporary  stop-gap  which  can,  at  best,  provide  man  with 
some  breathing  space  within  which  to  devise  methods  to  correct  the  social 
practices  which  have  led  to  population  pressures  on  the  land.  The  fact  that 
such  measures  are  not  final  solutions  is  emphasized  by  the  appearance  of 
what  Paul  Ehrlich  has  called  "miracle  rats"27  and  other  specialized  pests.  In 
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this  context,  over-reliance  on  artificially  generated  seeds  and  their  conse- 
quent simplification  of  their  part  of  the  ecosystem  could  well  prove  dis- 
astrous. The  failure  of  such  crops  would  leave  a  void  which  would  be  difficult 
to  fill  because  of  human  reliance  on  artificially  high  crop  yields.  Most 
assuredly  crop  improvements  on  the  earth's  known  agricultural-land 
resources  will  continue  to  provide  more  food  for  man,  but  aside  from  the 
ecological  risks  in  such  tinkering  with  natural  processes,  it  alone  will  not  be 
enough. 

A  more  important  approach  is  to  encourage  the  more  efficient  use  of 
known  agricultural-land  resources.  Land  use  efficiency  is  an  acute  problem 
in  some  of  the  underdeveloped  and  overpopulated  regions  of  the  world.  The 
industrialized  West  is  not  a  paragon  in  this  regard  either.  The  labor- 
extensive  methods  of  farming  which  dominate  in  the  West  reach  a  pinnacle 
in  the  United  States.  Such  labor  efficiency  should  not,  however,  be  confused 
with  land-use  efficiency.  In  the  latter  terms  the  United  States  is  quite  inef- 
ficient and  wasteful.  The  agricultural  resources  (land,  water,  and  fertilizer) 
which  are  required  for  the  support  of  one  North  American  are  in  the  range  of 
fivefold  those  required  to  support  an  individual  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.28  A  more  efficient  use  of  the  agricultural  resources  is  found  in 
some  of  the  "less  advanced"  agricultural  areas.  Although  there  is  some 
evidence  that  labor-intensive  agriculture  can  benefit  by  the  infusion  of  small- 
scale  mechanization,29  the  individual  care  provided  by  intensive  labor  prac- 
tices remains  the  most  land-efficient. 

An  important  concomitant  of  labor-intensive  agriculture  is  the  result- 
ant emphasis  on  human  consumption  of  foods  that  are  of  a  low  trophic  level. 
That  is,  they  are  lower  on  the  food  chain.  Rather  than  eating  the  animal  pro- 
tein derived  from  consumption  of  lower  foods,  men  in  such  circumstances 
rely  on  direct  consumption  and  bypass  the  intermediate  stages.  In  other 
words,  men  are  by  and  large  vegetarians  in  these  conditions.  The  principle 
evident  in  this  relationship  is  that  more  men  can  survive  per  unit  area  if  they 
are  primary  consumers  than  if  they  are  secondary  consumers. 

Despite  man's  best  efforts  regarding  agricultural  improvements  and 
stabilization  of  population,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  food  problem  will  be 
successfully  dealt  with.  Agriculture  is,  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be  plagued  by  climatic  vagaries.  Climatic  patterns  traced  on  the 
earth  are  not  static  phenomena.  They  have  shifted  before  and  will  shift 
again.  There  is,  in  fact,  some  substantial  evidence  that  such  a  shift  is  present- 
ly evolving.  Trends  indicating  colder  weather  and  more  severe  droughts  over 
many  of  the  vital  agricultural  areas  of  the  world — both  rich  and  poor — in 
the  future  do  not  auger  well  for  man's  future  food  production.30 

The  second  most  crucial  area  of  resource  scarcities  is  that  of  energy. 
The  concern  over  energy  which  pervades  the  world  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
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is  often  termed  a  temporary  crisis.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  caused  by  narrowly 
political  forces  at  play  in  the  Middle  East,  this  is  a  valid  assessment. 
However,  due  to  the  spectre  of  more  permanent  resource  shortages  which 
hover  behind  the  political  actors  it  cannot  legitimately  be  considered  "tem- 
porary." Energy-supplying  resources  are  among  the  most  crucial  areas  of 
projected  shortfall  in  the  estimates  provided  by  the  prophets  of  doom.  The 
situation  varies  from  country  to  country.  However,  virtually  all  countries 
have  become  vulnerable  in  some  degree  to  energy-resource  scarcities  because 
of  their  reliance  on  what  Ubbelohde  termed  "energy  slaves."31 

Despite  the  present  gloom  and  short-run  pessimism,  the  energy  picture 
is  not  necessarily  as  bleak  as  it  may  appear.  Unlike  land  finity  and  the  finite 
amounts  of  many  other  currently  irreplaceable,  nonrenewable  resources, 
energy-yielding  resources  offer  a  relatively  bright,  very  long-run,  future. 
The  potentials  for  perpetually  renewing  solar  energy  sources,  for  extracting 
hydrogen  from  water  via  atomic  energy,  and  for  further  advancements  in 
nuclear  fusion  processes  make  man's  very  long-term  energy  problems  more 
manageable.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  if  man  plans  on  achieving  such  ad- 
vances and  acts  on  those  assumptions  in  the  interim,  and  then  the  assump- 
tions prove  to  be  illusory — i.e.,  the  technological  advances  do  not 
materialize  or — in  a  penultimate  "worst  case"  scenario — industrial 
civilizations  are  enervated  beyond  self-repair,  mankind  will  be  caught  in  the 
kind  of  squeeze  which  could  bring  industrial  civilization  to  a  catastrophic 
end.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  prudence  must  be  exercised. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  aspects  of  the  energy  crunch  which  will  be 
with  us  for  the  next  several  decades — at  least — is  the  interrelationship  of 
energy  and  agriculture.  High-energy  agriculture  as  practiced  in  many  of  the 
"advanced"  countries  makes  those  peoples  extremely  vulnerable  to  energy 
scarcities.  Energy  fuels  the  farms  and  supplies  much  of  the  support 
products — such  as  chemical  fertilizers — which  are  deemed  essential  to  such 
agriculture.  Should  the  availability  of  energy  be  reduced  thus  boosting  its 
costs,  the  results  will  be  rising  consumer  costs,  cuts  in  production,  or  both.  In 
any  event,  the  "energy  crisis"  and  high-energy  agriculture  do  not  mesh  well. 
Taken  to  an  extreme,  such  as  the  failure  of  energy-based  industrialized 
societies,  the  result  may  be  the  widespread  reappearance  of  low-energy 
agrarian  ways  of  life  dominated  by  extreme  competition. 

The  ecopolitical  dilemma  of  resource-hungry  man  on  a  finite  earth 
affects  the  economically  developed  countries  and  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  different  degrees.  The  have-not  peoples  find  themselves  in  a  quan- 
dary today.  The  reasons  for  their  situations  have  been  the  focus  of  numerous 
analyses.  To  expand  on  this  topic  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
For  present  purposes  Gunnar  Myrdal's  synoptic  characterization — 
"nothing  fails  like  failure"32 — will  suffice  as  an  explanation.  Such  peoples 
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find  themselves  on  a  treadmill  with  little  hope  for  a  brighter  future.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  when  confronted  by  the  ecopolitical  dilemma,  many  third- 
worlders  advocate  strongly  anti-Malthusian  views. 

The  orthodox  economic  view  contends  that  natural  resources  are  more 
important  to  underdeveloped  countries  and  less  important  to  developed 
countries,  that  advanced  countries  rely  on  technological  products  more  than 
natural  products,  and  that  technological  advance  frequently  is  equated  with 
economic  advance.  In  the  face  of  such  views  it  is  very  difficult — and  probably 
too  much  to  ask — for  the  peoples  of  the  less-developed  world  to  accept  the 
validity  of  Neo-Malthusian  notions  of  limits  at  their  own  expense;  i.e., 
without  compensatory  measures  on  the  part  of  the  "have"  nations.  Their 
unwillingness  to  face  new-Malthusian  reality  was  reflected  in  the  idealistic 
pressures  placed  upon  the  United  Nations'  Stockholm  Conference  to 
produce  an  amenable  final  communique.  The  conference's  "Declaration  on 
the  Human  Environment"  stated, 

Man  has  constantly  to  sum  up  experience  and  go  on  discovering,  in- 
venting, creating  and  advancing.  ...  In  the  developing  countries  most 
of  the  environmental  problems  are  caused  by  under-development.  .  .  . 
Along  with  social  progress  and  the  advance  of  production,  science  and 
technology,  the  capability  of  man  to  improve  the  environment  increases 
with  each  passing  day.33 

Such  defiantly  anti-Malthusian  precepts  are  an  attempt  to  impose  an 
idealized  "reality"  upon  the  ecopolitical  dilemma.  In  time,  the  validity  of 
one  approach  will  be  demonstrated  by  events. 

The  elapsed  time  may  prove  to  be  rather  brief  for,  as  is  the  contention 
here,  the  role  of  the  resources  drawn  from  the  physical  environment  is  in- 
creasingly accepted  as  a  crucial  limiting  factor  in  economic  and  political 
affairs.  The  prospect  of  increasing  scarcities  of  the  great  variety  of  natural 
resources  required  for  continued  growth — or  even  the  mere  maintenance  of 
economic  status — in  the  advanced  countries  will  be  exacerbated  by  in- 
creasing consumption  in  presently  less-developed  states  as  they  become 
capable  of  fully  using  their  own  resources.  As  this  transition  occurs  and  the 
less-developed  states  perceive  their  natural  wealth,  they  will  be  tempted  to 
retain  their  wealth  for  their  own  development  or  to  use  it  as  a  tool  modeled 
on  the  Arab  experiences  with  oil.  Either  route  holds  promise  of  a  serious 
rupture  between  the  industrial  and  the  supplier  states.  In  contrast  to  the 
orthodox  economic  view  of  the  role  of  natural  resources  in  developed  vs.  less- 
developed  states,  in  the  event  of  such  a  rupture  it  is  the  industrial 
states — and  not  the  less-developed  states — which  would  suffer  most  from 
disruption  of  resource  availability.  Vulnerability  to  such  a  rupture  of 
whatever  cause  and  the  resultant  damage  to  advanced  economies  which 
would  occur  will  be  heightened  by  the  advanced  economies'  growing  re- 
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quirement  to  secure  more  of  their  needs  from  sources  which  will  not  greatly 
disrupt  the  world-wide  ecological  balance.  These  sources  are  primarily  in 
the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  commonplace  in  economically  advanced  countries  that  the 
economic  development  of  less-developed  countries  should  be  fostered  in 
order  to  close  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations.  Some  authorities 
have  attempted  to  link  such  development  and  world-wide  conservation  ef- 
forts.34 While  one  must  certainly  wish  such  efforts  well,  it  is  apparent  that 
success  is  unlikely.  The  problems  of  development  constitute  a  major  hurdle, 
but  perhaps  a  greater  hurdle  has  yet  to  be  fully  appreciated.  As  the 
ecopolitical  crises  intensify,  can  we  really  anticipate  that  mankind  will  join 
together  as  brethren  for  the  common  good?  This  is  not  an  impossibility,  but 
on  the  basis  of  man's  past  demonstrations  of  brotherhood  it  would  appear  to 
be  most  unlikely.  Is  it  not  at  least  equally  likely — if  not  more  likely — that  the 
threatened  have-nations  will  seek  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  holders  of  what  they  consider  to  be  "their"  resources?  In  such  a 
context,  the  likelihood  of  continued  support  by  developed  countries  for  the 
development  of  poor  countries  must  be  seriously  questioned.  In  this  light, 
warnings  that  Neo-Malthusianism  is  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  that  it 
gives  the  rich  a  clear  conscience35  take  on  added  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  goal  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  alike 
would  be  changed  growth-ethics.  The  indigenous  pre-industrial  values 
which  retarded  growth  and  fostered  more  harmonious  relations  between 
man  and  the  natural  environment  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  poor 
nations.  The  aim  should  not  be  to  keep  the  poor  poor,  but  to  prevent  the  poor 
of  the  world  from  pawning  the  future  of  all  for  the  sake  of  short-term  gains. 
The  goal  need  not  be  no-growth,  merely  growth  channeled  into  ecologically 
non-harmful  areas.  It  would  be  what  Ehrlich  and  Ehrlich  termed  "semi- 
development."36  This  might  well  take  the  form  James  Grant  suggested — 
small-scale  rurally  based  industrialization  utilizing  local  labor  and 
agricultural  resources.37  As  long  as  such  a  scheme  retained  its  limits  there 
would  be  little  reason  to  question  it.  However,  if  it  expanded  to  broach  the 
limits,  it  would  become  self-defeating.  Despite  the  desirability  of  changing 
goals  among  the  would-be  developing  nations  in  favor  of  less  ecologically 
harmful  growth  plans,  to  do  so  would  be  extremely  difficult.  The  third- 
worlders  and — most  particularly — the  so-called  fourth-worlders  have  every 
reason  to  question  the  right  of  developed  countries  to  advise  them  to  change 
their  growth-related  goals.  If  growth  is  to  be  restricted,  how  is  it  to  be  done? 
Will  restriction  necessitate  selection?  If  so,  who  shall  select?  And  by  what 
standards?  The  problem  is  immense  and  intensely  emotional  in  a  world 
barely  removed  from  the  throes  of  colonialism.  Words — however  per- 
suasive— will  not  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  less-developed  peoples  to  alter 
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their  ways  while  they — and  we — still  have  time  left  to  react-  Action  will  be 
necessary. 

Were  the  ecopolitical  crises  to  intensify  sufficiently,  coercive  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  threatened  industrialized  states  may  prove  necessary 
from  the  viewpoint  of  those  states.  Short-run  possibilities  focus  on  military 
intervention  to  protect  and  preserve  a  foreign  resource  base  deemed  vital  by  a 
given  state.  This  would  be  an  extreme  measure  indeed.  It  would  very  likely 
be  seen  by  future  historians  (assuming  a  future  society  could  support  a  class 
of  historians)  as  the  first  steps  in  the  decline  of  industrialized  societies 
enroute  to  crass  competition  among  debased  cultures.  To  avert  this — or 
perhaps  to  prevent  its  repetition — advanced  industrialized  nation-states 
would  be  well  advised  to  act  in  concert  to  form  an  administrative  condo- 
minium to  regulate  the  distribution  of  scarce  resources.  This  would  con- 
stitute a  legitimate  act  of  self-preservation.  If  the  resource-rich  less- 
developed  states  were  given  an  incentive  other  than  coercive 
force — although  force  would  inevitably  and  legitimately  remain  im- 
plied— such  as  a  guarantee  of  their  lower  level  development  in  conjunction 
with  modified  and  redirected  growth  among  highly  developed  states  (some 
would  say  over-developed),  they  might  well  comply  willingly.  For  those  un- 
willing to  comply,  coercive  force  would — in  the  final  analysis — remain  as  an 
incentive. 

Admittedly,  coercion  by  a  concert  of  powers  seeking  to  impose  a  con- 
dominium would  be  a  harsh  alternative  to  the  popular  models  of  consensual 
cooperation  among  advanced  and  less-developed  states.  The  difficulty  with 
the  latter  models  is  the  virtual  impossibility  of  attaining  consensus  on  any 
facet  of  such  a  scheme — assumptions,  plans,  organizational  structure,  or  im- 
plementation. This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  any 
scheme  for  concerted  condominium.  Nevertheless,  such  difficulties 
would — because  of  the  limited  variables  associated  with  a  narrowly  based 
control  center,  i.e.,  domination  by  a  handful  of  states — be  decidedly  more 
manageable.  Moreover,  concerted  coercion  in  the  form  of  a  condominium  of 
powers  would  possess  the  tremendous  advantage  of  swift  decisive  action. 
This  is  a  necessary  ingredient  if  actions  based  on  Malthusian  assumptions 
are  to  avert  a  catastrophic  confrontation  with  a  dilemma  of  exponential 
proportions. 

Whether  the  goal  be  to  prevent  such  drastic  measures  in  the  hope  that 
consensual  cooperative  measures  may  yet  succeed  or  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  drastic  measures,  the  presently  developed  countries  would  be  well  advised 
to  modify  their  own  growth  ethic  in  favor  of  greater  man-nature  harmony. 
Such  a  new  ethic  would,  in  addition  to  its  inherent  value  as  a  means  of  re- 
directing advanced  economies  away  from  collision  with  the  verities  of  the 
ecopolitical  dilemma,  serve  as  a  living  active  model  for  the  less-developed 
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nations.  With  such  an  example  set  before  them  and  a  guaranteed  promise  of 
support  for  a  level  of  semi-development  sufficient  to  lift  the  abjectly  poor 
masses  from  their  misery,  the  peoples  of  less-developed  countries  would  be 
hard  pressed  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  ecologically  and  economically  re- 
oriented developed  countries.  Any  idea  of  man's  conquest  of  nature  is  an  illu- 
sion; yet  the  illusion  persists.  It  persists  in  the  form  of  political  man  seeking 
greater  power  via  his  economic  system's  ability  to  achieve  growth.  Until  the 
illusion  is  shattered,  until  mankind  recognizes  that  peace  among  men  is  im- 
possible as  long  as  the  attitude  toward  the  natural  environment  is  based  on 
aggression,  until  mankind  is  able  to  alter  its  ways  and  accept  the  necessity  to 
live  in  harmony  with  natural  systems,  the  future — a  Malthusian 
future — will  remain  bleak  indeed. 
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ON  FETCHING  CALABAN'S 
"YOUNG  SCAMELS" 

Robert  F.  Fleissner 

Central  State  University 

Caliban's  promise  to  fetch  "young  Scamels  from  the  Rocke"  (The 
Tempest,  1 .  121 6)1  has  not  been  fully  explained.  The  standard  gloss  is  that 
he  had  a  form  of  sea  gulls  in  mind;  thus  the  Schlegel-Tieck  translation  reads 
"Vom  Felsen  junge  MOwen."2  The  Variorum  indicates  that  the  following 
interpretations  have  been  forthcoming  over  the  years:  shamois,  stannels, 
scams,  samols  or  seamars,  samphires,  squirrels,  scalions,  sarcels,  and  sea- 
owls;  as  well  as  sea-malls,  or  sea-mels,  or  sea-mews  (all  terms  for  the  sea 
gulls).3  The  editor  of  the  new  Variorum  himself  opts  for  scams,  which  are  a 
type  of  shell-fish  better  known  as  limpets  (with  "scamels"  a  proposed 
diminutive).  One  learned  view  is  that  the  term  derives  from  old  Norse  skama 
(meaning  shell,  hence  skamels  or  scamels  being  little  shells).  It  has  been 
reported  a  number  of  times  that  the  term  "scamell"  has  actually  been  used 
for  the  female  Bar-tailed  Godwit;  the  only  trouble  is  that  this  bird  is  not  a 
rock-breeder.  A  respectable  notion  is  that  Shakespeare  got  the  term  from  one 
of  his  sources  and  that  the  closest  approximation  to  such  a  word  in  his  source 
material  would  serve  as  the  best  explanation;  consequently,  most  editors 
have  pounced  on  the  seamews  mentioned  in  William  Strachey's  A  True 
Reportory  (c.  1610)  as  most  helpful.  These  creatures  are  described  in  the 
following  terms: 

Our  men  found  a  prettie  way  to  take  them,  which  was  by  standing  on 
the  Rockes  or  Sands  by  the  Sea  side,  and  hollowing,  laughing,  and 
making  the  strangest  out-cry  that  possibly  they  could:  with  the  noyse 
whereof  the  Birds  would  come  flocking  to  that  place.  .  .  .4 

There  are,  however,  certain  problems  with  this  identification.  First  of  all, 
the  bird  was  called  a  "Sea-Meawe"  by  Strachey,  and  that  word  is  a  far  cry 
from  "Scamel"  even  given  the  possibility  that  the  "c"  was  a  misprint  for 
"e."  The  other  term  for  sea  gull,  seamel,  is  considerably  closer  to  Caliban's 
word,  but  it  is  not  used  by  Strachey.  Secondly,  the  further  description  of  the 
gulls  in  A  True  Reportory — 

our  men  would  weigh  them  with  their  hand,  and  which  weighed 
heaviest  they  tooke  for  the  best  and  let  the  others  alone — 

does  not  tally  with  Caliban's  promise  to  procure  "young"  scamels  only. 
The  present  note  is  to  submit  that  scamels  are  Calibanese  for  mussels 
(often  spelled  "muscles"  or  "muskles"  then).  It  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
think  of  his  obtaining  these  bivalve  mollusks  from  the  rocks  around  his 
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island.  That  his  formulation  of  the  word  is  strange  is  paradoxically  not 
strange  at  all  in  terms  of  Caliban's  own  state  of  mind  at  the  time, 
Shakespeare's  propensity  for  playing  with  words  (as  with  the  name  Caliban 
itself,  which  is  an  anagram  for  "canibal,"  then  so  spelled),  and  the  many 
different  changes  which  the  word  mussel  had  undergone  over  the  course  of 
the  years.  Deriving  from  OE  muscle  and  Late  Latin  muscula,  the  word  un- 
derwent the  following  spellings  (in  singular  and  plural  forms)  as  registered 
by  the  OED:  1374  musculis  (Chaucer),  1387  muskle  (Usk),  1393  muscles 
(Langland),  1420  mustuls  {Liber  Cocorum),  1485  mwskollz,  1529  muscull, 
1 555  musculs,  1 603  muskles.  The  spelling  mussels  was  very  unusual  before 
the  nineteenth  century,  though  interestingly  enough  the  one  usage  of  that 
form  cited  before  then  was  by  Shakespeare  in  The  Tempest:  "thy  food  shall 
be  /  The  fresh-brooke  Mussels  .  .  ."  (61 8-61 9). 5  It  is  employed  by  Prospero, 
who  could  easily  have  taught  the  word  to  Caliban,  who  then  got  it  mixed  up 
in  his  inebriated  state.  That  he  is  intoxicated  when  he  utters  the  word  is  clear 
from  the  stage  direction  for  his  very  next  line:  "sings  drunkenly."  He  then 
sings  a  song  in  which  he  utters  a  strange  variant  of  his  own  name: 
"Cacalyban"  (1229).  Since  his  very  name  was  already  an  anagram,  ex- 
hibiting Shakespeare's  love  of  word-play,  Caliban's  own  drunken  word- 
play when  added  to  the  anagrammatic  formulation  results  in  an  odd  distor- 
tion indeed.  It  is  also,  ironically,  a  mildly  humorous  one  in  that  Caliban 
utters  the  word  in  a  sing-song  manner,  preceding  it  with  "  'Ban, 
'Ban" — which  suggests  to  me,  at  least,  that  the  monster  realizes  that  he 
needs  to  be  banned  as  such  (thus  anticipating  his  promise  at  the  end  to  "seek 
for  grace").  In  any  case,  if  " Cacalyban"  represents  an  anagram  that  has 
been  further  distorted,  there  is  no  reason  why  "Scamels"  could  not  stand  for 
much  the  same:  and  anagram  for  "muscles"  (mussels)  with  the  "a"  taking 
the  place  of  the  "u".  These  two  vowels  would  come  together  anyway  in 
terms  of  the  schwa  sound. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  no  one  has  so  far  proposed  such  an 
anagrammatic  reading,  but  the  Variorum  does  refer  to  Bulloch,  who  in  his 
Studies  in  the  Text  of  Shakespeare  (1878)  argued  that  "  'Scamels'  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  a  coinage  put  into  the  mouth  of  Caliban"  than  anything 
else.6  (Bulloch's  own  idea  that  the  word  stands  for  scambles  is  grossly  far- 
fetched.) Moreover,  Frank  Kermode  in  the  Arden  edition  of  the  play,  notes 
that  "Cacalyban"  (modernized  to  " ' Cacaliban")  "Possibly  indicates  in- 
toxication."7 So,  such  hints  have  been  available  right  along. 

The  aesthetic  effect  of  Caliban's  getting  "young  Scamels"  or  mussels 
for  Trinculo  and  Stephano  also  should  not  be  bypassed.  His  awareness  of  the 
beauty  of  the  island  is  already  one  of  his  saving  graces,  and  the  delicacy  of 
young  mussels  provides  a  particularly  captivating  marine  reference  for  the 
reader.  Shakespeare's  love  of  the  sea  is  well  known,  but  the  description 
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provided  by  Rachel  Carson  in  one  of  her  popular  volumes,  The  Edge  of  the 
Sea,  gives  us  a  pleasant  insight  into  what  fascinated  Caliban  and  the 
Elizabethan  audience: 

I  can  imagine  the  young  mussels  creeping  in  over  the  damp  rock  while 
the  tide  is  out,  spinning  their  silk  threads  that  bind  them  securely, 
anchoring  them  against  the  returning  waters.  And  then  in  time, 
perhaps,  the  growing  colony  of  mussels  gave  the  infant  barnacles  a 
foothold  more  tenable  than  the  smooth  rock.  .  .  .8 

Although  Carson  is  regrettably  a  twentieth-century  rather  than  a 
Renaissance  author,  her  sensitivity  to  Shakespearean  nuances  may  be  seen 
from  the  headnote  from  The  Tempest  that  she  has  used  for  a  chapter  in  The 
Sea  Around  Us:  "A  sea  change  into  something  rich  and  strange."  For 
"muscles"  underwent  a  verbal  as  well  as  figural  sea  change  in  being 
transformed  into  the  Calibanesque  delicacy  called  "scamels." 

Another  relatively  modern  writer  is  also  worth  citing  in  this  connec- 
tion: Jules  Verne.  In  The  Mysterious  Island,  when  the  castaways  examine 
their  food  resources,  they  come  upon  two  forms  of  it  at  the  same  time: 
curiously  enough,  sea-mews  and  mollusks,  which  are  first  taken  to  be 
mussels.9  Such  a  description  serves  as  an  admirable  naturalistic  gloss  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  these  two  foods.  The  mussels  are  seen  as  vastly  superior 
to  the  sea-mews:  the  narrator  tells  us  that  "gulls  and  sea-mews  are  scarcely 
eatable,  and  even  their  eggs  have  a  detestable  taste."10  A  good  reason  for 
Caliban's  not  getting  young  sea-mews.  Immediately  afterwards  they  come 
upon  the  mollusks: 

Herbert  who  had  gone  forward  a  little  more  to  the  left,  soon  came  upon 
rocks  covered  with  sea-weed,  which,  some  hours  later,  would  be  hidden 
by  the  high  tide.  On  these  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  slippery  wrack, 
abounded  bivalve  shell-fish,  not  to  be  despised  by  starving  people. 
Herbert  called  Pencroft,  who  ran  up  hastily. 

"Why!  here  are  mussels!"  cried  the  sailor; 
"these  will  do  instead  of  eggs!  ""(Chap.  IV) 

Though  it  turns  out  that  what  have  been  found  are  not  really  mussels  but 
lithodomes,  the  shellfish  are  eminently  edible.  Verne  scarcely  had  Shake- 
speare in  mind,  but  his  awareness  of  the  same  kind  of  setting  as  in  The 
Tempest,  with  its  own  castaways,  and  his  knowledgeable  understanding  of 
the  natural  world  make  his  account  all  the  more  credible.  Kermode's  finale 
to  his  long  footnote  on  the  crux  in  the  Arden  edition  enlists  a  certain  wry 
humor:  "It  is  not  yet  impossible  that  this  tedious  argument  will  be  settled  by 
evidence  that  scamel  is  after  all  a  shellfish.  .  .  ."12  Yet  properly  "muscling 
in"  on  the  crux  by  showing  how  these  delicious  mussels  have  been  bypassed 
by  scholars  and  editors  down  through  the  years  may  detract  from  the  tedium 
by  adding  the  required  zest. 
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Although  it  could  be  advanced  that  Shakespeare's  previous  reference  to 
"Mussels"  in  the  play  reveals  the  modern  spelling  of  the  word  and  so  would 
not  be  of  much  help  with  an  anagrammatic  reading  later  (based  more  on  the 
variant  spelling  m-u-5-c-l-e-s),  the  point  can  validly  be  made  in  defense  that 
Prospero,  in  his  allusion  to  fresh-water  mollusks,  is  using  a  more  educated 
form  of  the  word  whereas  Caliban's  less  educated  usage  relates  more  to  an 
antiquated  variant.  In  any  case,  Shakespeare's  awareness  of  both  fresh  and 
salt  water  varieties  of  such  mollusks  would  prove  him  to  be  the  true 
naturalist — not  just  the  gourmet. 
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GREEN  FREEDOM  AND  LITERARY  JUDGMENT 

J.  Mitchell  Morse 

Temple  University 

It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  the  difference  between  good  writing  and  bad,  and 
even  to  distinguish  nuances  of  quality,  if  we  keep  our  minds  on  the  problem; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  our  minds  on  the  problem. 

With  the  exception  of  literary  critics,  writers  usually  write  about  non- 
literary  matters,  and  when  we  read  them  we  naturally  give  our  attention  to 
non-literary  matters;  when  we  read  expository  prose,  we  are  likely  to  be 
concerned  primarily  with  the  subject  the  author  is  expounding,  and  with  his 
attitude  toward  it,  rather  than  with  his  art  as  a  writer;  when  we  read  fiction, 
drama,  or  poetry,  we  become  emotionally  involved  in  the  plot,  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  characters,  the  narrator,  the  poet,  and  in  their  moral 
dilemmas,  metaphysical  speculations,  and  social  attitudes.  We  read  for  the 
story,  or  the  message,  or  the  emotional  pleasure,  or  the  vicarious  experience; 
we  are  swept  along  by  our  own  subjective  reactions,  and  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  art  with  which  the  author  evokes  them. 

Even  when  we  do  concern  ourselves  with  the  author's  art,  our  all  but 
unavoidable  subjective  involvement  in  his  story  or  message  or  metaphysics 
or  politics  often  influences  our  literaryjudgment.  Many  people  took  so  much 
paltry  pleasure  in  feeling  superior  to  George  Babbitt  that  they  thought 
Sinclair  Lewis  was  a  great  writer — the  members  of  the  Nobel  Prize  com- 
mittee officially  thought  so;  and  many  people  were  so  scandalized  by  the 
obscenities  in  Ulysses  that  they  pronounced  Joyce  a  charlatan:  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse,  for  example,  pronounced  him  "a  literary  charlatan  of  the  extremest 
order."  But  compare  the  beginning  of  breakfast  in  the  Martello  tower  with 
the  beginning  of  breakfast  in  the  Babbitt  dining  room,  both  somewhat 
abridged.  Here  is  Joyce: 

In  the  gloomy  domed  livingroom  of  the  tower  Buck  Mulligan's 
gowned  form  moved  briskly  about  the  hearth  to  and  fro,  hiding  and 
revealing  its  yellow  glow.  Two  shafts  of  soft  daylight  fell  across  the 
flagged  floor  from  the  high  barbicans :  and  at  the  meeting  of  their  rays  a 
cloud  of  coalsmoke  and  fumes  of  fried  grease  floated,  turning. 

— We'll  be  choked,  Buck  Mulligan  said.  Haines,  open  that  door, 
will  you? 


Stephen  haled  his  upended  valise  to  the  table  and  sat  down  to  wait. 
Buck  Mulligan  tossed  the  fry  onto  the  dish  beside  him.  Then  he  carried 
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the  dish  and  a  large  teapot  over  to  the  table,  set  them  down  heavily  and 
sighed  with  relief. 

— I'm  melting,  he  said,  as  the  candle  remarked  when  .  .  .  But 
hush.  Not  a  word  more  on  that  subject.  Kinch,  wake  up.  Bread,  butter, 
honey.  Haines,  come  in.  The  grub  is  ready.  Bless  us,  O  Lord,  and  these 
thy  gifts.  Where's  the  sugar?  O,  jay,  there's  no  milk. 

Haines  came  in  from  the  doorway  and  said  quietly: 

— That  woman  is  coming  up  with  the  milk. 

— The  blessings  of  God  on  you,  Buck  Mulligan  cried,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair.  Sit  down.  Pour  out  the  tea  there.  The  sugar  is  in  the  bag. 
Here,  I  can't  go  fumbling  at  the  damned  eggs.  He  hacked  through  the 
fry  on  the  dish  and  slapped  it  out  on  three  plates,  saying: 

— In  nomine  Patris  et  Filu  et  Spintus  Sancti.  Haines  sat  down  to 
pour  out  the  tea. 
And  here  is  Sinclair  Lewis: 

Often  of  a  morning  Babbitt  came  bouncing  and  jesting  in  to 
breakfast.  But  things  were  mysteriously  awry  today.  As  he  pontifically 
tread  [sic]  the  upper  hall  he  looked  into  Verona's  bedroom  and 
protested,  "What's  the  use  of  giving  the  family  a  high-class  house  when 
they  don't  appreciate  it  and  tend  to  business  and  get  down  to  brass 
tacks?" 

He  marched  upon  them:  .  .  .  Babbitt  did  not  show  his  vague  irrita- 
tion as  he  tramped  in.  He  really  disliked  being  a  family  tyrant,  and  his 
nagging  was  as  meaningless  as  it  was  frequent.  He  shouted  at  Tinka, 
"Well,  Kittiedoolie!"  It  was  the  only  pet  name  in  his  vocabulary,  ex- 
cept the  "dear"  and  "hon."  with  which  he  recognized  his  wife,  and  he 
flung  it  at  Tinka  every  morning. 

He  gulped  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  his  stomach  and 
his  soul. 

The  difference  between  these  two  passages  is  the  difference  between 
genius  and  ordinariness.  It  is  chiefly  a  difference  of  language  and  imagery. 
Even  if  we  overlook  outright  grammatical  errors,  such  as  "tread"  for  trod 
and  the  jumbling  of  direct  and  indirect  discourse  in  "things  were  mysterious- 
ly awry  today,"  the  difference  is  unmistakable.  There  is  no  image  in  all  of 
Lewis  to  match  Joyce's  two  shafts  of  soft  daylight,  at  the  meeting  of  whose 
rays  "a  cloud  of  coalsmoke  and  fumes  of  fried  grease  floated,  turning."  No 
single  word  in  all  of  Lewis  has  the  magical  power  of  Joyce's  word  "turning." 
Its  magic  is  due  to  its  slow  tempo,  by  means  of  which  it  shows  as  well  as  tells 
us  what  is  happening.  Another  virtue  of  the  passage  is  its  density  of  connota- 
tion. Those  shafts  of  light  crossing  high  in  the  air  are  mystically  suggestive, 
even  if  we  don't  see  in  them  the  letter  chi;  and  Buck  Mulligan,  damning  and 
blessing  without  sense  or  meaning,  is  a  figure  of  blasphemy,  even  if  we  are 
not  reminded  of  the  Mosaic  injunction  against  invoking  the  name  of  God  on 
every  trivial  occasion  or  without  occasion.  The  appeal  to  Heaven  should  not 
be  cheapened.  Mulligan  is  both  superficially  attractive,  because  of  his 
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energy,  and  deeply  offensive,  even  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  religious, 
because  of  the  gross  disproportion  of  his  means  to  his  ends.  That  is  an 
aesthetic  offense.  Whereas  Babbitt  is  neither  attractive  nor  seriously  offen- 
sive, but  merely  synthetic. 

In  Joyce,  living  form  and  living  content  are  inseparable,  each  being  a 
manifestation  of  the  other;  in  Lewis,  prefab  form  and  prefab  content  are  in- 
separable, each  being  a  manifestation  of  the  other. 

Lewis's  prefab  quality  becomes  even  clearer  if  we  compare  Babbitt 
with  another  novel  about  a  conservative  business  man  in  a  provincial  city: 
Buddenbrooks.  If  Thomas  Buddenbrook  is  a  more  intelligent  man  than 
George  Babbitt,  it  is  because  Thomas  Mann  was  a  more  intelligent  man 
than  Sinclair  Lewis — Lewis  lacked  the  intellectual  depth  and  range  to 
create  a  character  of  any  depth  or  range;  and  if  Buddenbrooks  is  a  better 
novel  than  Babbitt,  it  is  because  of  this  fact  as  well  as  because  Mann  was  a 
better  technician  than  Lewis.  The  death  of  Thomas  Buddenbrook  is  the 
death  of  a  culture  and  a  world;  the  life  of  George  Babbitt  is  a  triviality. 

For  similar  reasons,  though  on  higher  levels,  Anna  Karenina  is  a  better 
novel  than  Madame  Bovary.  Each  of  these  novels  can  be  summed  up  by  the 
same  general  statement:  A  woman  married  to  a  dull  husband  has  an  affair 
with  another  man,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  resulting  insoluble  problems,  and 
commits  suicide.  But — as  my  wife  once  observed — two  novels  could  hardly 
be  more  different.  The  difference  is  a  difference  of  size,  resulting  from  a 
difference  of  intention.  Flaubert,  a  bitter  anti-democrat,  wrote  in  order  to 
express  his  contempt  for  middle-class  values  and  the  institutions  and  ways  of 
life  that  are  based  on  them.  Though  he  wrote,  as  he  said,  with  surgical  im- 
personality and  without  explicit  moralizing  or  auctorial  comment,  he  was 
not  emotionally  detached  from  his  characters  or  their  culture;  he  was  not  an 
uncommitted  observer.  His  commitment  was  to  scorn;  though  his  tech- 
niques were  literary,  his  intention  was  journalistic  and  propagandistic. 
Tolstoy's  sympathies  being  larger,  his  understanding  more  generous,  and 
his  intention  more  consistently  literary,  his  novel  is  the  product  of  a  larger, 
more  generous  and  more  artistically  developed  mind  than  Flaubert's.  We 
admire  Flaubert's  high  skill;  we  admire  Tolstoy's  higher  skill  and  also  his 
greater  humanity.  When  we  read  Anna  Karenina  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  greatness;  when  we  read  Madame  Bovary  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  cleverness.  But  the  greater  writer  is  also  cleverer. 

Here  we  are  getting  into  intangibles;  but  they  are  no  less  demonstrable 
than  the  plainest  facts.  Close  reading  of  the  texts  could  not  possibly  lead  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.1 

There  is  nothing  like  close  reading  to  show  the  difference  between  good 
writing  and  bad.  Let  us  therefore  read  closely  two  brief  passages,  both 
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written  in  English,  by  two  well-known  contemporary  writers.  The  first  is 
from  a  description  of  a  chess  game  between  two  exiled  Russian  intellectuals, 
in  Vladimir  Nabokov's  novel  Pmn: 

Dr.  Belochkin's  blind  hand  took  a  pretzel;  Dr.  Pnin's  seeing  hand 

took  a  rook.  Dr.  Belochkin  munched  and  stared  at  the  hole  in  his  ranks; 

Dr.  Pnin  dipped  an  abstract  zwieback  into  the  hole  of  his  tea. 

Here  the  balanced  antitheses  are  functional,  expressively  illuminating 
the  opposition  of  the  players  and  the  alternation  of  their  moves.  The  two 
hands,  one  blind,  one  seeing,  reveal  the  two  minds  for  which  they  act.  The 
word  "munched"  suggests  a  less  than  intense  concentration  on  the  game;  the 
word  "stared"  suggests  surprise  and  dismay;  the  abstract  zwieback  and  the 
hole  of  the  tea  suggest  that  even  after  Pnin  has  made  his  move  his  mind  is  not 
at  all  on  such  physical  things;  the  slight  slowing  down  of  the  rhythm  in 
"dipped  an  abstract  zwieback"  suggests  slowness  and  a  slight  reduction  of 
tension;  and  the  selective  focussing  on  essential  details — the  hands — is  both 
cinematically  emphatic  and  finely  economical.  Every  word  counts;  the  two 
sentences,  the  four  clauses,  are  as  dense  as  they  are  elegant;  and  their  formal 
classic  elegance  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  description  of  a  game  of  chess. 

Our  second  passage  is  the  opening  sentence  of  Ray  Bradbury's  story 
"The  Pedestrian."  I  quote  it  because  Ray  Bradbury  is  always  trotted  out  as 
evidence  that  there  is  too  such  a  thing  as  well-written  science  fiction,  and 
because  "The  Pedestrian,"  much  anthologized,  is  said  to  represent  Ray 
Bradbury  at  his  best.  To  be  sure,  it  deals  with  a  socially  significant  theme:  it 
tells  how  an  empty  remotely-controlled  police  car  stops  a  man  on  the  street, 
interrogates  him,  compels  him  on  pain  of  death  to  get  in — where  he  finds 
himself  in  a  steel  cage — and  takes  him  to  the  Psychiatric  Center  for  Research 
on  Regressive  Tendencies,  because  he  was  taking  a  quiet  walk  in  the  evening 
instead  of  sitting  at  home  watching  TV  like  everybody  else.  Bradbury  ob- 
viously means  well,  but  in  the  way  that  a  child  means  well.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  writer  with  a  deep  understanding  of  the  authoritarian  per- 
sonality— Kafka,  say,  or  Joseph  Conrad,  or  even  Sartre  or  George 
Orwell — would  write  a  story  of  such  comic-book  superficiality:  a  good 
writer's  good  prose,  if  nothing  else,  would  give  the  story  more  depth  and 
transform  it  into  one  involving  some  respect  for  his  readers.  Here  is  Brad- 
bury's prose: 

To  enter  out  into  that  silence  that  was  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  of  a 
misty  evening  in  November,  to  put  your  feet  upon  that  buckling  con- 
crete walk,  to  step  over  grassy  seams  and  make  your  way,  hands  in 
pockets,  through  the  silences,  that  was  what  Mr.  Leonard  Mead  most 
dearly  loved  to  do. 

To  enter  out?  To  exit  in?  To  rise  down?  To  sink  up?  Why?  Slackness 
and  indifference.  Why  "that"  silence  and  "that"  buckling  concrete  walk? 
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Does  he  really  mean  that  one  over  there  rather  than  this  one  right  here?  No, 
he  means  "the"  silence  and  "the"  concrete  walk.  Then  why  does  he  say 
"that"?  Because  no  science  fiction  writer  ever  says  "the"  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  saying  "that."  "That"  is  one  of  the  phony  idioms  of  hack 
writers  who  try  to  emphasize  every  word — as  every  word  is  emphasized  in  a 
particularly  corny  commercial  spiel.  As  an  idiom,  the  habitual  use  of  "that" 
for  "the"  by  science  fiction  writers  is  on  a  par  with  the  habitual  use  of  "this" 
for  "a"  by  some  college  students,  as  in  the  sentence  "There  was  like  this  big 
battle  in  1066." 

Did  Mr.  Leonard  Mead  love  to  put  his  feet  on  the  walk  and  make  his 
way  through  the  silence?  No,  he  loved  to  put  your  feet  on  that  walk  and  make 
your  way  through  the  silences,  plural.  That,  as  we  say,  I'd  like  to  see;  but  I 
can  tell  you  one  thing:  he'll  never  put  my  feet  on  that  walk  or  make  my  way 
through  his  stupid  silences. 

Bradbury  has  no  respect  for  the  English  language.  He  has  never  paid 
much  attention  to  it.  Doubtless  he  thinks  he  respects  his  readers;  but  since  he 
himself  doesn't  notice  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  clause  "enter 
out,"  or  with  the  statement  that  a  man  loves  to  put  your  feet  upon  that  walk, 
he  is  doomed  to  choose  readers  who  don't  notice  anything  wrong.  We  may 
legitimately  wonder  how  much  he  respects  them,  or  himself.  He  is  a  writer 
who  has  never  bothered  to  master  his  instrument.  Therefore,  though  I  share 
his  conscious  social  attitudes,  I  fear  his  unconscious  assumptions.  My  ear 
will  not  permit  me  to  join  the  tone-deaf  or  rather  tone-deafened  crowd  of  his 
admirers;  and  the  very  fact  that  I  share  his  conscious  concern  for  personal 
freedom  will  not  permit  me  to  be  indifferent  to  their  linguistic  helplessness  or 
to  the  fact  that  he  contributes  to  it. 

But  enough  of  exhortation.  Close  reading,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  the 
elegance  and  solidity  of  Nabokov's  prose  and  the  flimsiness  and  cheapness  of 
Bradbury's — not  as  a  matter  of  opinion  but  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Readers  ex- 
perienced in  close  reading  tend  to  observe  the  performance  as  performance  in 
all  their  reading,  and  from  long  practice  can  make  accurate  literary 
judgments  without  consciously  analyzing  the  texts — as  it  were  intuitively. 
The  intuitions  of  genius  don't  come  to  the  untrained;  but  even  we  who  are 
not  geniuses,  by  a  lifelong  habit  of  observing  the  performance  as  per- 
formance, deliberately  keeping  our  minds  on  its  purely  literary 
elements — the  words  on  the  page  in  all  their  combinations — can  develop  a 
literary  intuitiveness  that  is  not  developed  by  those  who  read  exclusively  or 
largely  for  other  purposes — for  vicarious  experience,  or  for  moral  or  social 
or  political  or  metaphysical  or  anthropological  reassurance,  as  Gosse  and 
Taine  and  Sainte-Beuve  did,  or  with  a  book  of  rules  in  their  hands,  as 
Chapelain  and  his  fellow  Academicians  did.  That  is  why  such  learned  men 
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were  such  poor  judges.  They  didn't  keep  their  minds  on  the  problem.  We 
others,  reading  in  a  different  way,  intuitively  recognize  qualitative 
differences  of  language,  structure,  characterization,  psychological  complexi- 
ty, and  what  Henry  James  called  "scenario,"  the  action  of  characters  in  a 
scene. 

Such  technical  validities  have  no  necessary  basis  either  in  logic  or  in 
nature.  Hamlet's  idiom  is  not  common  or  normal  or  (as  we  say)  "natural" 
speech;  nor  is  Othello's  or  Lear's  or  Macbeth's;  not  one  of  Milton's 
characters  speaks  "naturally,"  though  each  has  his  or  her  distinctive  idiom; 
and  lyric  poetry  need  not  seem  natural  or  make  any  logical  sense  at  all. 
When  we  contemplate  a  work  of  art,  we  are  not  merely  or  primarily 
receiving  information  of  a  kind  we  could  receive  from  an  encyclopedia,  and 
the  artist  is  not  merely  or  primarily  communicating  information  of  a  kind 
that  could  be  communicated  without  art. 

Therefore,  though  the  expository  content  of  a  statement  can  be  tested 
by  semantic  analysis,  its  literary  quality  cannot.  If  a  statement  that  semantic 
analysis  shows  to  be  meaningless  or  nonsensical  is  nevertheless  of  high 
literary  quality,  then  the  semantic  analysis  is  impertinent.  Consider 
Shakespeare's  song 

Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn: 

But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain. 

What  does  that  mean?  If  we  reduce  it  to  prose  for  purposes  of  semantic 
analysis,  it  seems  not  to  mean  anything.  "Take  away  your  lips  but  bring 
back  my  kisses."  That,  to  be  sure,  is  nonsensical.  But  that  isn't  what 
Shakespeare  wrote.  What  he  wrote  was  not  prose  but  poetry.  It  means  just 
what  the  words  say,  not  what  some  other  words  might  say.  To  reduce  it  to 
the  most  common  terms  of  prose  is  not  to  reveal  that  it  has  no  meaning  but 
merely  to  reveal  that  we  haven't  understood  its  meaning  because  we  were 
trying  to  understand  as  logic  what  can  be  understood  only  as  poetry.  The 
terms  of  poetry,  however  familiar,  are  never  common  in  their  effects.  They 
are  precordial.  They  hit  us  in  the  diaphragm. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  prose  statement  that  is  semantically  unexcep- 
tionable may  have  no  literary  value  at  all.  If  its  meaning  can  be  satisfactorily 
conveyed  by  another  group  of  words,  then  we  can  surely  say  that  its  form  is 
not  inevitable;  and  if  its  form  is  not  inevitable,  then  we  can  surely  say  that  its 
literary  value  is  not  unique.  For  example,  the  sentence  "It'll  be  ready 
Thursday"  and  the  sentence  "You  can  pick  it  up  Thursday"  are  often  in- 
terchangeable; in  the  particular  commercial  circumstances  in  which  either 
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might  be  uttered,  the  other  would  do  just  as  well;  their  difference  of  form  has 
no  effect. 

But  in  literature  even  a  slight  difference  of  form  produces  a  different 
effect.  Consider  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  I  don't  much  respect  and  therefore 
don't  mind  desecrating,  Housman's  poem  about  the  inn  of  night: 

Soldier  from  the  wars  returning, 

Spoiler  of  the  taken  town, 

Here  is  ease  that  asks  not  earning; 

Turn  you  in  and  sit  you  down. 
By  the  use  of  a  few  synonyms,  without  changing  its  prose  sense,  we  can  ab- 
solutely destroy  the  little  value  it  has  as  poetry: 

Soldier  from  the  war  returning, 

Looter  of  the  captured  town, 

Here  is  rest  that  asks  no  earning; 

Come  right  in  and  sit  right  down. 

Literary  quality  is  the  quality  of  controlled  effects.  It  is  demonstrable, 
but  since  the  effects  don't  depend  on  logic  or  semantics,  the  demonstration 
must  deal  with  the  other  things  it  does  depend  on. 

Since — so  far  as  we  know — the  earliest  literature  of  all  peoples  is 
poetry,  we  may  find  the  words  "poetry"  and  "poetic"  more  helpful  than  the 
words  "literature"  and  "literary"  in  our  efforts  to  discover  just  what 
features  make  one  piece  of  writing  demonstrably  better  than  another.  We 
must  seek  the  sources  of  poetic  value,  the  elements  of  poetic  quality. 

Wittgenstein  observes  that  when  we  say  we  understand  a  sentence,  we 
mean  either  that  we  can  replace  it  with  another  sentence  that  says  the  same 
thing  or  that  we  realize  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other.  "In  the  one 
case  the  thought  in  the  sentence  is  something  common  to  different  sentences; 
in  the  other,  something  that  is  expressed  only  by  these  words  in  these 
positions.  (Understanding  a  poem.)"  (Philosophical  Investigations,  Section 
531.) 

In  this  second  way,  and  only  in  this  second  way,  we  understand 
Shakespeare's  "Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away,"  or  the  opening  phrases  of 
Wallace  Stevens's  "Sunday  Morning": 

Complacencies  of  the  peignoir,  and  late 

Coffee  and  oranges  in  a  sunny  chair, 

And  the  green  freedom  of  a  cockatoo 

Upon  a  rug  mingle  to  dissipate 

The  holy  hush  of  ancient  sacrifice. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  peignoir  is  not  complacent;  that  the  plural 
"complacencies"  doesn't  seem  to  mean  anything;  that  freedom  is  not  green; 
that  the  ancient  sacrifice  was  by  all  accounts  not  hushed;  that  the  current 
religious  celebrations  of  it  are  not  hushed  either,  and  that  the  holy  hush  the 
complacent  lady  and  her  green  cockatoo  are  dissipating  is  due  immediately 
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to  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  the  usual  weekday  traffic  outside  her 
windows. 

But  these  prosy  or  logical  or  semantic  objections  all  miss  the  point. 
They  simply  don't  apply  to  the  poem,  whose  meaning  is  not  apprehensible 
in  terms  of  prose  or  logic  or  semantics.  We  apprehend  its  meaning  and  the 
poet's  intention  not  logically  but  intuitively.  That  intuition  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  matter  of  perceiving,  without  conscious  analysis,  the  images,  the 
colors,  the  warmth  and  comfort — and  the  sounds  of  the  words — the  soft 
rustling  and  shushing  and  susurration  of  "hush,"  "ancient,"  and 
"sacrifice."  These  words  in  these  positions  produce  the  particular  effects 
they  do.  For  producing  those  effects  they  have  a  unique  and  inviolable 
rightness.  For  such  logically  inexplicable  but  intuitively  unmistakable 
Tightness  of  language  I  suggest  the  term  poetic  syntax. 

In  terms  of  poetic  syntax  we  can  justify  our  objecting  to  Bradbury's 
plural  "silences"  but  not  to  Stevens's  plural  "Complacencies."  In  Brad- 
bury's case  the  plural  serves  no  purpose;  in  fact,  by  using  it  Bradbury  missed 
an  opportunity  to  resume  and  reinforce  the  earlier  singular — "that  silence 
that  was  the  city" — by  saying  the  most  natural  thing — "and  make  your 
way,  hands  in  pockets,  through  the  silence."  But  the  plural  "Complacen- 
cies" serves  a  very  good  prosodic  purpose:  it  lengthens  the  line,  and  slows  it 
down.  The  syllable  "-cies" — regardless  of  what  a  stop  watch  might  show — 
is  psychologically  longer  than  the  syllable  "-cy."  It  also  avoids  the  y  sound 
that  might  obtrude  from  "complacency-yof,"  and  in  any  case  the  slight 
awkwardness  of  two  contiguous  vowels.  In  addition,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  plural  "Complacencies"  means  complacent  remarks:  a  rewarding 
ambiguity. 

Similarly,  I  objected  to  Bradbury's  "enter  out,"  saying  it  made  no  more 
sense  than  "sink  up."  But  a  writer  who  knows  what  he  is  doing  can  do 
anything  and  get  away  with  it.  In  Nabokov's  novel  Despair  there  are  many 
mirror  effects.  I  seem  to  have  lent  it  to  somebody,  so  I  can't  quote  it,  but  there 
is  a  beautiful  passage  in  which,  on  an  Autumn  afternoon,  a  leaf  falls  from  its 
tree  to  the  surface  of  a  pond,  while  from  an  identical  tree  inverted  an  iden- 
tical leaf  falls  upward  to  meet  it  at  the  surface.  That  is  what  poetic  syntax  is 
for.  It  is  to  enable  Autumn  leaves  to  fall  upward. 

Doubtless  there  are  logicians  who  object  to  such  intuitive  apprehen- 
sions, and  doubtless  they  would  object  to  the  term  "poetic  syntax. "  So  would 
many  people  who  are  not  logicians.  But  the  humanely  educated  logician 
Bertrand  Russell  wouldn't  have  objected  to  it;  and  the  logician 
Wittgenstein — who  himself  spoke  of  "a  whole  cloud  of  philosophy  con- 
densed into  a  drop  of  grammar"  {Philosophical  Investigations,  p. 
222) — wouldn't  have  objected  to  it.  Wittgenstein,  having  been  educated  as 
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an  engineer,  certainly  knew  that  only  a  very  small  cloud  could  be  wholly 
condensed  into  one  drop,  but  the  poetic  sense  of  his  phrase  is  that  a  rather 
large  cloud  was  condensed  into  one  drop;  the  phrase  makes  no  sense  except 
as  poetry,  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  precisian  Wittgenstein  didn't 
know  this  too.  He  didn't  often  venture  into  poetry,  but  when  he  did  it  was 
good  poetry:  a  phrase  or  an  image  that  conveyed  a  meaning  that  could  not  be 
conveyed  in  any  other  way. 

That  is  to  say,  a  unique  meaning,  without  equivalents:  a  poetic 
meaning.  Poetic  syntax  is  the  creative  syntax  of  such  created  meanings. 

In  addition  to  poetic  syntax,  there  art  poetic  characters,  whose  created 
existence  affords  us  unique  pleasures.  I  use  the  term  poetic  characters  not  in 
Vico's  sense  but  in — well,  let  us  say  in  Kenneth  Grahame's  sense.  As  Aristo- 
tle observed  in  his  analysis  of  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  we  don't  really 
believe  that  a  rat  is  a  poet,  or  a  toad  an  eccentric  squire,  or  a  badger  an  irasci- 
ble recluse  with  a  heart  of  gold;  but  as  long  as  these  and  other  such  well- 
developed  characters  do  things  that  they  probably  would  do,  we  willingly 
suspend  our  disbelief.  Mere  impossibility  never  stops  us.  We  don't  believe 
that  a  boat  can  get  drunk  or  speak,  but  when  Rimbaud's  drunken  boat 
speaks  to  us  we  listen;  we  don't  believe  that  Kafka  rode  in  a  coal  scuttle  just 
above  the  roofs  of  Prague,  but  when  we  read  his  account  of  it  we  ride  with 
him  and  freeze  with  him;  we  don't  believe  that  a  woman  folding  sheets  could 
turn  into  a  queen  bee  and  fly  away,  but  when  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez 
shows  her  doing  it  we  don't  raise  any  literal-minded  objections. 

Sometimes — Aristotle  notwithstanding — we  don't  need  even  proba- 
bility, because  there  are  poetic  situations  whose  poetic  truth  transcends 
probability;  they  carry  conviction  transcending  mere  belief;  such  conviction 
therefore  is  not  affected  by  our  still  active  and  unsuspended  disbelief.  Such  a 
poetic  situation  is  the  miraculous  conception  of  Agnes  Wranka  Matzerath, 
little  Oskar's  mother,  in  Chapter  I  of  Giinter  Grass's  The  Tin  Drum. 

Recall:  The  peasant  Anna  Bronski,  in  her  four  ample  skirts,  is  sitting 
straight-legged  on  the  ground  in  a  potato  field,  slowly  roasting  potatoes  in  a 
smoky  fire  of  potato  plants  and  placidly  eating  them.  Joseph  Koljaiczek, 
later  known  as  Joseph  Wranka,  short  and  wide,  fleeing  from  two  uniforms 
long  and  thin,  crawls  toward  her;  and  though  she  has  never  seen  him  before, 
just  as  a  matter  of  principle  she  hides  him,  in  the  only  place  available — in- 
side the  innermost  of  her  four  ample  skirts,  smoothing  the  outermost 
demurely  down  so  that  Koljaiczek's  bulk  is  not  evident.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  uniforms  arrive,  question  her  suspiciously,  disbelieve  her  false  answer 
that  she  had  seen  Koljaiczek  running  away  over  the  horizon  toward  Bissau, 
spill  out  her  baskets  of  potatoes,  and  make  a  thorough  search  of  that  part  of 
the  field,  jabbing  their  bayonets  into  every  molehill.  Anna  goes  on  eating 
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potatoes,  but  now  moaning,  rolling  her  eyes  to  Heaven  until  only  the  whites 
show,  and  calling  on  the  names  of  saints.  The  uniforms  briefly  wonder  why 
she  is  moaning  and  so  on,  but  conclude  that  it  must  be  because  of  the  poor 
performance  of  the  fire  and  perhaps  because  of  the  overturned  baskets  of 
potatoes.  She  tries  to  calm  their  suspicion  by  giving  each  of  them  a  charred 
potato  to  eat,  meanwhile  continuing  to  moan  and  so  on;  they  restore  the 
spilled  potatoes  to  her  baskets,  she  continues  to  moan  and  so  on,  they  resume 
their  search,  she  continues  to  moan  and  so  on,  they  warm  their  hands  at  the 
fire,  she  continues  to  moan  and  so  on,  they  resume  their  search  again,  and 
she  continues  to  moan  and  so  on.  This  goes  on  for  half  an  hour.  Then  they 
leave,  in  the  direction  in  which  she  has  misdirected  them. 

The  Tin  Drum  is  a  novel  of  childishness,  and  this,  its  opening  incident, 
has  the  childish  improbability  of  a  dirty  joke.  We  don't  for  one  moment 
believe  it;  we  refuse  to  suspend  our  disbelief;  our  cerebral  cortex  says  no;  but 
we  don't  live  by  the  cortex  alone,  and  something  else  in  us  accepts  and  re- 
joices in  this  miraculous  conception:  our  heart,  our  soul.  For  it  is  poetry,  and 
the  soul  needs  poetry  as  the  cortex  needs  prose. 

In  this  brief  synopsis  the  poetry  inheres  almost  entirely  in  the  action  or 
scenario,  for  Grass's  language  is  entirely  lacking — and  even  in  his  original 
the  characters  are  hardly  described.  But  in  context,  and  for  knowledgeable 
readers,  it  has  not  only  the  poetry  of  action  but  also  the  poetry  of  tradition; 
for  Koljaiczek  is  a  firebug  who  combines  work  with  pleasure  by  serving  as  a 
volunteer  fireman.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  devil,  and  the  father  and  grand- 
father of  devils.  His  subsequent  fate,  about  which  the  most  radically  various 
and  conflicting  stories  are  told,  suggests  elements  of  those  of  Horus, 
Orpheus,  Adonis,  and  Dionysus.  Likewise  Anna,  a  fertility  figure  in  the  line 
of  Anat,  Ishtar,  Isis,  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Aphrodite,  is  in  terms  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  tradition  a  devil.  The  use  of  the  names  Anna,  Agnes,  and 
Joseph  in  such  a  story  is  blasphemous,  especially  since  little  Oskar  thinks  of 
himself  as  an  enemy  and  a  competitor  of  Christ.  All  this  is  clear  enough  to 
readers  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  our  cultural  beginnings,  or  what 
we  suppose  to  be  the  beginnings;  such  readers  feel  the  magic  when  Anna 
points  to  the  horizon  with  her  pointed  stick,  her  hazel  branch,  on  the  end  of 
which  is  a  steaming  potato.  Less  experienced  readers,  who  resist  as  irrele- 
vant all  knowledge  of  history  and  literature  before  1 960,  find  less  in  the  story 
in  proportion  as  they  bring  less  to  it.  Their  judgments  of  it,  being  propor- 
tionally ignorant,  are  proportionally  unqualified.  When  they  read  The  Tin 
Drum  as  nothing  more  than  a  political  novel,  they  are  demonstrably  wrong. 

I  hope  you  are  now  persuaded,  if  you  were  not  before,  of  the  objective 
reality  of  literary  values  and  the  possibility  of  objective  judgment.  Let  me 
now  try  to  indicate  what  kinds  of  knowledge  and  what  kinds  of  intuitive 
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perception  we  must  develop  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  objectivejudgments. 

I  have  indicated  that  readers  with  no  knowledge  of  the  myths  that  un- 
derlie our  culture  are  not  qualified  to  judge  a  piece  of  writing  based  on  one  or 
more  of  those  myths,  because  they  can't  possibly  see  what  the  author  is 
doing.  Likewise  a  person  unacquainted  with  verse  forms  and  not  widely 
read  in  poetry  of  many  kinds  is  not  qualified  to  judge  a  poem,  whether  it  be 
new  or  old;  analogous  things  can  be  said  of  those  who  undertake  to  judge  fic- 
tion or  drama  or  rhetoric:  a  lack  of  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing — or,  as 
Goethe  put  it,  I  have  always  found  that  it  is  good  to  know  something. 

But  the  history  of  criticism  gives  us  many  cases  of  learned  critics  who 
made  very  bad  misjudgments.  Jean  Chapelain,  following  orders  from 
Richelieu,  led  the  attack  that  gave  his  master  an  excuse  to  ban  Le  Cid; 
perhaps,  as  some  apologists  have  suggested,  he  privately  disagreed;  but  since 
most  of  the  writers  he  recommended  for  purses,  pensions,  estates, 
monopolies,  and  sinecures  are  now  forgotten,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  private  judgment  was  better  than  his  public  statement.  He  had  those 
nonentities  rewarded  not  merely  for  a  courtier's  reasons  but  also  for  literary 
reasons:  they  wrote  in  conformity  to  the  received  conventions,  "the  rules." 
He  insisted  that  his  own  flatulent  epic,  La  Pucelle,  ou  La  France  Delivree, 
was  great  because  it  conformed  to  all  the  rules  of  epic  composition;  and  his 
official  reason  for  condemning  Le  Cid  was  that  it  violated  the  unities. 

He  confused  conformity  to  "the  rules"  with  technique.  If  that  easy 
equation  had  any  validity,  there  would  be  many  more  good  technicians  than 
there  are,  and  Arnold  Bennett's  prose  would  be  better  than  Joyce's.  As  my 
son  Jonathan  once  pointed  out  to  me,  "Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  observed 
the  textbook  rules  of  versification,  and  Emily  Dickinson  didn't;  but  Emily 
was  a  superb  technician,  and  Edna  was  none."  Doubtless  Chapelain  would 
not  have  cared  for  either;  but  on  the  score  of  technique  he  would  inevitably 
have  preferred  Edna.  An  extremely  ludicrous  example  of  this  kind  of  pedan- 
try occurred  recently  in  a  class  of  mine.  A  student  handed  in  her  term  paper 
late  because  she  had  given  it  to  her  mother  to  type  and  her  mother  had  cor- 
rected James  Joyce's  grammar. 

Chapelain  had  that  kind  of  mind.  His  judgment  was  corrupted  by  a 
false  principle,  and  all  his  learning  didn't  help  him.  Much  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  learned  Sainte-Beuve.  He  rightly  said  that  the  test  of  a  critic 
was  his  judgment  of  his  contemporaries;  but  he  himself,  infatuated  by  the 
false  principle  that  the  keys  to  the  work  are  the  author's  life,  personality, 
friendships,  habits  and  so  on,  ignored  or  scorned  every  good  writer  who 
appeared  during  his  long  career  of  fashionable  reviewing,  and — as  Proust 
observed — gave  his  highest  praise  to  ephemeral  best  sellers.  As  for  Sainte- 
Beuve's  learned  disciple  Taine,  whose  headlong  prose  seduced  many  of  us  in 
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our  youth,  he  was  perhaps  best  characterized  by  a  friend  of  the  Goncourts, 
who  said,  "Taine  reminds  me  of  a  hunting  dog  I  once  had.  He  sniffed  the 
ground,  he  ran,  he  stopped,  he  pointed,  he  went  through  all  the  motions  of 
hunting  to  perfection;  but  he  had  no  nose,  and  I  had  to  sell  him."  Learning 
alone  doesn't  enable  us  to  do  more  than  go  through  the  motions. 

Nor  are  good  critical  principles  themselves  of  much  avail  to  us  when  we 
are  faced  with  a  work  that  offends  our  own  temperament  or  a  writer  whose 
non-literary  values  we  find  unsympathetic.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
Henry  James's  review  of  Leaves  of  Grass  is  that  it  proceeds  from  very  good 
critical  principles,  that  in  many  details  it  is  obviously  right,  and  that 
nevertheless  in  its  final  judgment  it  is  as  wrong  as  if  it  had  been  totally 
wrong — as  James  himself  later  admitted  with  shame.  He  dismissed  Whit- 
man as  a  self-miseducated  plebeian  showing  off  how  much  he  knew  and 
loudly  proclaiming  his  own  genius,  a  proclamation  that  the  work  itself 
didn't  justify.  Some  years  later  Virginia  Woolf,  holding  the  manuscript  of 
Ulysses  in  her  hand,  said  the  same  thing  of  Joyce  and  let  slip  the  opportunity 
to  publish  it.  The  learned  Parrington,  turning  the  same  ad  hominism  in  the 
opposite  direction,  dismissed  James  as  an  effete  impudent  snob;  and  Eliot, 
though  he  grudgingly  admitted  the  value  of  Milton's  poetry  eleven  years 
after  he  had  gratuitously  denied  it,  never  admitted  that  the  grounds  of  his  at- 
tack were  political  rather  than  literary,  and  went  on  grumbling  that  Milton 
was  no  gentleman.  He  preferred  Kipling,  as  a  man,  as  a  thinker,  and  as  a 
poet.  Ethnic  prejudices  also  sometimes  throw  off  our  literary  judgment.  As  a 
judge  of  his  contemporaries  Pound  was  the  bravest,  most  brilliant  and  most 
valuable  critic  of  the  twentieth  century;  but  his  repeated  rating  of  Proust  as 
less  than  James  was  the  expression  of  an  ethnic  prejudice  disguised  as  a 
literary  judgment;  and  Henry  Adams,  who  indulged  himself  with  fantasies 
of  pulling  Jews'  teeth,  without  having  read  Bergson  called  him  a  fly  in  the 
milk  of  philosophy. 

All  these  well-read  people,  most  of  whom  had  extraordinary  sensitivity 
to  language  and  to  nuances  of  thought  and  feeling,  blundered  badly  when 
they  read  works  of  literature  as  manifestations  of  a  personality  or  a  point  of 
view,  or  as  illustrations  of  a  critical  theory  good  or  bad,  rather  than  as  artful 
constructions.  The  youthful  Joyce,  reviewing  a  book  of  cliche  verse  favoring 
Irish  independence,  which  he  also  favored,  said  that  the  author's  patriotic 
sincerity  was  not  enough  to  redeem  his  verses  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
of  "literary  sincerity.  For  a  man  who  writes  a  book  is  not  excused  by  his  good 
intentions,  or  by  his  moral  character;  he  enters  into  a  region  where  there  is 
question  of  the  written  word." 

The  written  word.  That  is  what  we  have  to  keep  our  minds  on.  We 
must  be  able  to  judge,  with  knowledge,  its  grammar,  its  rhythms  and  tern- 
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pos,  its  arrangements  of  vowels  and  consonants,  its  designs  and  construc- 
tions, its  place  and  function  in  the  traditional  culture  of  which  it  is  a 
part — even  if  its  function,  as  in  the  case  of  Rimbaud,  for  example,  is  to  deny 
all  the  values  of  that  culture.  The  denial  itself  is  unavoidably  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  culture  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  culture;  otherwise  it 
would  be  mere  babbling,  which  neither  denies  nor  affirms  anything. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mere  babbling  now,  both  by  those  who  are  inno- 
cent of  the  tradition  and  by  those  like  Chapelain  and  my  student's  mother 
who  think  the  tradition  is  a  matter  of  textbook  rules  and  formulas.  "Never 
end  a  sentence  with  a  preposition."  "Never  begin  a  sentence  with  'But.'  ' 
"Do  not  use  contractions."  "Never  perpetrate  a  sentence  fragment." 
"Never  perpetrate  a  comma  splice."  But  the  first  paragraph  of  Lolita,  one  of 
the  best-written  novels  of  our  time,  consists  of  fragments  and  nothing  but 
fragments;  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  Bleak  House,  one  of  the  greatest 
novels  of  any  time,  consist  of  fragments  and  nothing  but  fragments;  and  if  we 
open  any  of  Kafka's  works  at  random  we  will  find  comma  splices  from  top  to 
bottom  of  both  facing  pages.  To  "correct"  these  "mistakes"  of  the  masters 
would  be  not  to  maintain  the  tradition  but  to  violate  it.  When  Samuel 
Beckett's  Belacqua  was  going  to  recite  a  poem,  "He  had  to  have  it  pat  in 
order  not  to  have  to  say  it  pat."  Maintaining  the  tradition  is  a  matter  of 
having  the  rules  pat  in  order  not  to  have  to  use  them  pat;  a  minimally  compe- 
tent critic  is  one  who  knows  that  they  are  not  ends  but  means;  who  therefore 
knows  when  a  fragment  or  a  comma  splice  is  intentional  and  justified,  knows 
when  the  unities  are  being  disregarded  intentionally  and  to  good  effect,  and 
knows  that  such  a  sentence  as  "I  am  almosting  it,"  or  such  a  fragment  as 
"Warm  sunshine  merrying  over  the  sea,"  should  not  be  "corrected." 

Eliot,  who  was  sometimes  an  excellent  critic,  said  that  Joyce  had  the 
most  orthodox  of  sensibilities,  and  that  Ulysses  was  less  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  novel  than  the  summation  and  perfection  of  it:  that  Joyce  was  to 
the  novel  what  Shakespeare  was  to  the  verse  drama  and  Milton  to  the 
English  epic— that  after  Ulysses  the  novel  would  either  have  to  find  a  new 
direction  or  die;  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  only  subsequent  novels  that 
can  be  taken  seriously  as  works  of  art  are  those  that  are  seeking  new  direc- 
tions. Serious  writers  now  realize  that  there  is  no  point  in  doing  less  well 
what  Joyce  did  supremely  well.  Eliot  realized  it  immediately.  It  is  for  his  oc- 
casional insights  of  this  kind  that  we  value  Eliot's  criticism.  He  had  such  in- 
sights whenever  his  preconceptions  didn't  come  between  him  and  the  text.  If 
he  could  achieve  such  objectivity,  there  is  hope  for  all  of  us.  The  possibility  of 
informed  and  unprejudiced  close  reading  is  the  possibility  of  valid  literary 
judgment. 
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Note 

1  I  add  this  note  in  response  to  a  question  by  Charles  Davis,  who  objected  to  the  vagueness  of  "size"  and  asked  if  I  could  be 
more  specific-  The  objection  is  well  taken. 

When  Anna  Karenina's  adulterous  affair  with  Count  Vronsky  becomes  the  common  talk  of  St.  Petersburg  society, 
Vronsky  expects  Karenin  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel  and  is  disappointed  that  he  doesn't.  That's  because  they  are  playing  two 
different  games.  Vronsky  is  playing  officer-and-gentleman,  Karenin  is  playing  responsible-public-official;  Vronsky  is  con- 
cerned with  romantic  passion  and  bravado,  Karenin  with  upholding  society  and  maintaining  its  appearances;  Vronsky  waltzes 
and  rides  his  horse  with  aristocratic  flair,  Karenin  walks  with  the  solemnity  of  a  haut  bourgeois.  Each  regards  the  other  with 
uncomprehending  contempt;  but  we  readers,  benefiting  from  Tolstoy's  insights,  comprehend  both  and  regard  each  with  a  new- 
found sympathy  that  Tolstoy  leads  us  to  find  in  ourselves.  Similarly  we  enter  into  the  inwardness  of  all  the  characters — even  the 
rascally  and  pitiful  Prince  Oblonsky. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  in  Madame  Bovary.  Flaubert  portrays  characters  in  action  with  brilliant  skill:  we  are 
delighted,  for  example,  by  the  counterpointed  remarks  of  Rodolphe  and  Derozerays  in  Part  II,  Chapter  8,  and  by  Homais' 
pompous  tirade  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Capharnaum  in  Part  III,  Chapter  2.  But  Flaubert's  characters  have  no  inwardness; 
Madame  Bovary,  written  with  distaste,  is  as  much  an  anthropological  exercise  as  Salammbd. 
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We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie, 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (V.  3.  180-2) 

"In  the  beginning,"  D.H.  Lawrence  begins  a  cosmogony  myth,  then 
pauses:  " — there  never  was  any  beginning,  but  let  it  pass.  We've  got  to  make 
a  start  somehow."1  Where  we  have  got  to  start  from  is  the  ground,  which  we 
invent,  or  posit,  and  hope  to  make  good  on,  as  Shakespearean  characters  say, 
"in  th'event."  Whether  acknowledged  or  not,  every  reading  of  a  text 
assumes  a  ground  in  one  or  another  myth  of  composition.  I  want  to  make 
mine  explicit  from  the  start. 

I  think  of  Prospero  shaking  Miranda  awake  to  go  "visit  Caliban,  my 
slave,  who  never/Yields  us  kind  answer,"  then  conjuring  him  forth  from  his 
hard  rock  and  bidding  him  "Speak!"  by  a  variety  of  abusive  names:  slave, 
tortoise,  hag-seed,  earth.  Caliban  enters,  grumbling  no  kind  answers  in- 
deed, and  proceeds  to  prove  himself  still  the  "abhorred  slave,"  vile  and  un- 
nurturable,  who  had  exiled  himself  from  Prospero's  kindness  by  trying  to 
rape  Miranda,  and  so  even  now  must  be  "prevented."  Thus,  brought  forth 
as  the  ground  against  which  the  circle  of  human  kindredness  can  be  closed, 
Caliban  is  dismissed  to  his  hard  rock  outside  Prospero's  cell.  Now  Miranda 
is  ready  for  her  encounter  with  Ferdinand,  to  recognize  his  meaning  as  her 
future,  her  kind. 

Prospero  doesn't  invent  Caliban,  but  he  invents  the  relationship. 
Caliban  is  the  necessary  ground  for  Ariel's  performances,  which  is  to  say  for 
Prospero's  wonderful  and  terrible  fabrications.  But  in  the  end,  once  all  his 
other  shows  are  played  out,  this  base  fabrication  must  also  be  dissolved  and 
acknowledged  "mine."  For  the  language  by  which  Caliban  declares  himself 
slave  is  Prospero's,  and  there  finally  are  no  answers  which  are  not  kind.  En- 
dowed    with    speech,     Caliban    has    been    forever    transposed    from 


*A  shorter  version  of  this  paper  was  read  at  a  Special  Session,  "The  Elizabethan  History  of 
Play,"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  1977. 
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brutishness — has  been,  as  it  were,  dramatiized  as  ground.  And  once  the 
ground  has  been  incorporated  in  the  drama,  the  drama  cannot  rest  upon  it. 
In  the  end,  dismissing  Caliban  to  "my  cell,"  Prospero  leaves  to  us  the  vexing 
question  as  to  what,  if  even  Caliban  is  "mine,"  could  be  not-mine,  or  other. 
Clearly  something  must  be.  The  fabricator  could  not  possibly  proceed 
without  distinguishing  what  is  his  art  from  what  is  not.  But  in  the  act  of  dis- 
crimination he  also  makes  what  "is  not,"  and  that  act,  separating  form  from 
formlessness,  lays  a  kind  of  claim  on  him.  Of  course  he  may  not  acknowledge 
it;  but  Prospero,  rather  than  denying  formlessness  outright,  maintains  it  just 
outside,  both  as  vexing  threat  to  the  "vanity  of  mine  art,"  and  as  a  source  of 
prodigious  energy.  In  itself  the  ground  remains  inert;  dramatized,  it  exerts  a 
powerful  disintegrative  force,  and  will  "people  .  .  .  This  isle  with  Calibans" 
if  not  continuously  prevented. 

So  much  for  my  composition  myth,  my  own  grounds  for  proceeding 
with  this  essay,  although  I  have  no  hopes  of  performing  wonders.  In  fact  I 
am  keenly  aware  that  like  other  critics  I  will  be  deploying  at  best  a  half- 
truth.  When  it  comes  to  the  history  plays  I  know  well  enough  that  they  are 
many  things,  and  can  be  usefully  approached  in  many  ways.  I  am  not  out  to 
dispute  others'  half-truths  but  to  put  forth  one  that  interests  me  and  that  I 
think  bears  putting.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  was  serious 
about  history  in  two  ways.  He  was  serious  about  the  material,  the  subject, 
the  themes  of  English  history;  this  has  been  amply  and  persuasively 
demonstrated.2  But  Shakespeare  was  also  serious  about  the  epistemology  of 
history,  about  the  idea  of  the  "past,"  whether  it  can  be  recovered  and  known 
except  as  a  fabrication  of  the  knower,  and  whether  in  drama,  in  particular,  it 
might  somehow  be  imaged  truly,  or  only  as  an  elegant  illusion  of  the  ever- 
dreaming  present.  Can  the  past,  like  Caliban,  be  visited,  met,  and  known  as 
sufficient  grounds  for  authentic  re-creation,  credible  fabrications,  in  the 
present?  This  second  way  of  being  serious  about  history  is  not  really 
separable  from  the  first,  but  it  hasn't  been  much  dealt  with. 

Maybe  for  good  reason.  Because  to  pursue  it  requires  me  to  invoke  my 
composition  myth  and  imagine  Shakespeare  in  an  active  and  evolving 
relationship  with  the  materials  of  his  own  drama.  I  must  picture  him 
working  and  reworking  that  material  through  a  unique  and  uniquely 
coherent  sequence  of  nine  English  history  plays,  in  pursuit  of  that  elusive 
objective,  the  idea  of  the  past  as  truly  other,  not-mine:  the  authentic  ground 
from  which  true  re-creation  might  go  forward.  Of  course,  not  being  God, 
Shakespeare  will  never  find  the  "real"  ground,  and  his  plays  will  remain 
merely  plays;  but  since  he  must  make  a  start  somehow,  he  posits  origins. 
The  sequence  of  plays  forms  a  kind  of  history,  or  life-in-time,  of  its  own;  it 
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represents  a  series  of  heuristic  encounters  between  "history"  and 
"play" — or  rather  versions  of  both.  In  the  course  of  this  sequence  the 
dramatist  lets  his  plays  "sink"  through  one  false  ground  after  another.  One 
play  under-stands  the  last;  the  "nature"  or  ground  assumed  in  one  is  dis- 
closed by  the  next  as  the  base  fabrication.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  the  past  is 
repeatedly  re-imagined  through  evermore  comprehensive  and  self-knowing 
forms  of  drama. 

7  Henry  VI 

Left  to  themselves,  things  fall  apart. 

— Murphy's  Fifth  Law  of  Perversion 

The  sinking  process  can  be  observed  most  clearly  in  the  Henry  VI  se- 
quence, where  the  theme  is  disintegration;  what  makes  these  plays  in- 
teresting to  me  is  Shakespeare's  willingness  to  let  that  material  sound  out  the 
capacities  of  his  art  to  deal  with  it  truly.  I  see  Part  I  as  the  enabling  play,  the 
Caliban  of  the  histories,  the  necessary  ground  from  which  the  "future"  of  the 
succeeding  plays  can  be  launched.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  anti- 
history,  not  because  I  suppose  Shakespeare  conceived  it  that  way  (probably 
quite  the  contrary)  but  because,  given  the  imperatives  of  his  pursuit  of  the 
ground,  such  a  beginning  turns  out  to  have  been  necessary. 

Let  me  lay  down  some  bedrock  of  my  own.  In  IV.  7,  just  after  Talbot's 
death,  the  English  messenger,  Sir  William  Lucy,  inquires  into  the  hero's 
whereabouts  by  naming,  in  a  speech  of  twelve  lines,  all  sixteen  of  his  titles. 
To  which  Joan  de  Pucelle  retorts: 

Here's  a  silly  stately  style  indeed! 

The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath, 

Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. 

Him  that  thou  magnifi'st  with  all  these  titles, 

Stinking  and  flyblown  lies  here  at  our  feet.  (72-6) 

Recently  Edward  Berry  has  argued  that,  despite  modern  proclivities,  there 
is  really  no  place  here  (or  throughout  the  play  generally)  for  "realistic" 
responses,  the  scene  and  the  play  being  too  rigidly  governed  by  its 
"emblematic"  mode.3  Joan,  he  argues,  misses  the  mark  in  trying  to  identify 
Talbot  with  his  corpse,  just  as  the  Countess  of  Auvergne  did  in  seeking  to 
trap  the  legendary  "Talbot"  in  the  mere  "writhled  shrimp"  of  a  man.  The 
name  Talbot,  and  the  ceremonial  extensions  of  that  name  which  Lucy  lists, 
refer  to  a  reality,  or  "substance,"  that 

were  the  whole  frame  here, 

It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch 

Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain't.  (II.  3.  54-6) 
It  is  clear  that  "Talbot"  is  too  big  for  the  stage  as  well  as  for  the  Countess' 
room,  and  represented  in  both  only  faute  de  mieux  by  a  rather  wooden  figure 
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(or  "silly  dwarf")  not  meant  in  itself  to  be  very  convincing — somewhat  like 
the  mighty  events  the  Chorus  of  Henry  V  tells  us  can  only  be  very  poorly 
represented  by  a  few  "flat  unraisdd  spirits"  on  this  wooden  O.  The 
difference  is  that  the  Chorus  there  asks  us  to  make  the  spirits  real  in  our  im- 
aginations, whereas  the  "emblematic"  mode  is  defiantly  non-illusionist. 
The  reality  lies  elsewhere;  the  play  can  only  celebrate  it.  Lucy  celebrates 
Talbot,  magically  invoking  his  offstage  reality  be  chanting  his  names.  In  a 
way,  Talbot  is  best  represented  by  his  absence. 

But  I  doubt  if  the  play  ever  dispenses  with  naturalism  absolutely,  or 
that  Shakespeare,  even  in  this  earliest  of  plays,  confines  himself  so  rigidly  to 
a  single  set  of  conventions.  If  Joan  were  not  at  least  partly  right  there  would 
be  no  play  at  all,  but  only  ritual  re-enactment.  In  a  small  way,  what  Joan's 
jeer  does,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  "force  a  play":  rather  than  asserting  a  claim  of 
"realism,"  it  detaches  Lucy's  speech  from  its  anchorage  in  an  extra- 
dramatic  reality.  If  only  for  a  moment,  if  only  by  feeding  our  furtive  desire 
for  a  "natural"  response,  she  allows  us  to  hear  Lucy's  celebration  as  an  ef- 
fort at  celebration,  his  speech  as  a  "style":  a  bare  list  of  titles  momentarily 
referring  to  .  .  .  perhaps  nothing,  and  certainly  nothing  so  dramatically 
present  as  the  corpse  itself.  Really,  though,  it  is  not  Talbot  but  Talbot's 
celebrant  who  is  trapped  here;  for  a  moment  the  choric  Lucy  is  revealed  as  a 
particular  character,  retorting  to  Joan  in  a  shrill  "could  curses  kill"  mode: 

O,  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turned, 

That  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces! 

O  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life!  (IV.  7.  79-81) 

Rather  than  the  celebrant's  magical  evocation  by  naming,  this  is  the 
language  of  wishful  magic  that  betrays  its  own  impotence,  and  thus  its  user. 

7  Henry  VI  presents  us  with  a  highly  ritualized  idea  of  the  past — by 
which  I  mean  that  its  images  are  deployed  in  what  Gombrich  calls  a 
"context  of  action,"4  in  this  case  a  ceremonial  or  celebratory  context.  The 
play  could  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  ritual,  a  patriotic  pageant;  it  looks  as  if 
Thomas  Nashe  saw  it  like  that.5  The  broad  frieze-like  Morality-type 
characters,  the  declamatory  style,  the  discrete  unshaded  scenes,  the  minimal 
narrative  linkage,  all  convey  a  stiff  non-naturalistic,  non-representational 
idea:  a  monumental  past,  a  reality  elsewhere,  magically  evoked  on  this 
wooden  O  by  ritual  re-enactment  of  isolated  and  uniquely  significant  events 
from  a  kind  of  Mo  tempore:  the  first  naming  of  roses,  the  death  of  Talbot,  the 
coming  of  Margaret,  and  so  on.  The  credibility  of  the  drama  lies  in  the 
firmness  of  its  anchorage  in  that  world  elsewhere,  outside:  in  the  ground  of 
the  stable,  original  past. 

Shakespeare  like  Prospero  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  establish  this 
ground.  As  H.T.  Price  and,  since  then,  others  have  made  clear,6  the  effect  of 
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primitive  stiffness  is  the  result  of  highly  aggressive  dramatic  decisions: 
Shakespeare  beats  and  bullies  his  Hall  and  Holinshed  into  these  seemingly 
stony,  opaque  formations.  It  is  as  if  he  is  determined,  like  Prospero,  to  make 
sure  of  his  ground  before  trusting  it  as  a  spring-board  into  the  "future" 
plays.  Seeking  re-creation,  he  must  assume  origins.  But  he  will  also  be 
watching  what  happens  to  his  "ground"  as  he  subjects  it  to  the  pressure  of 
his  dramatizing  imagination. 

What  happens  to  the  monumental  past  as  it  is  dramatized  is  articulated 
perfectly  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  play.  Gloucester  is  lamenting  Henry's 
marriage  to  Margaret,  but  the  note  of  bitter  baffled  grief  is  appropriate 
generally  to  Part  I: 

O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league. 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame, 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory. 

Rasing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France, 

Undoing  all  as  all  had  never  been!  (2H6.  I.  1.  96-101) 

Timeless  characters  being  unwritten,  solid  monuments  dissolving,  the 
whole  heroic  past  decomposing  at  this  very  moment — and  Gloucester,  its 
celebrant,  unable  to  do  more  than  evoke  it  in  its  passing.  As  he  speaks,  the 
whole  past  of  Part  I  melts  into  a  kind  of  dream  of  the  waking  present.  Butm 
Part  I  as  well,  that  queasy  sense  of  instability,  of  dissolution  of  seemingly 
timeless  forms,  mocks  and  undermines  the  monumental  postures  from  the 
start.  Survivors  helplessly  invoke  the  vanished  Henry  V.  Stability  is  always 
in  the  past,  the  present  is  always  a  waking  up  to  find  oneself  falling  through 
space.  Messengers  flood  in  with  news  of  Talbot's  capture,  territories  lost; 
the  old  men  vow  bloody  retaliation,  but  the  monument,  "Henry  V,"  is  gone, 
and  all  is  being  "undone"  inexorably. 

Talbot  is  the  mainstay,  not  only  of  English  fortunes  in  France,  but  of 
the  monumental  mode  of  the  play,  so  if  we  would  find  the  source  of  the 
general  decomposition  we  should  look  to  his  undoing.  But  the  fact  is,  Talbot 
is  undone  from  the  moment  of  his  conception,  the  moment  he  is  materialized 
from  his  sacramental  "world  elsewhere"  and  made  to  "speak"  in  the  drama. 
What  he  bespeaks  is  a  myth  of  timeless  stability,  an  external  order  in  which 
certain  absolutes  have  been  secured,  not  in  history,  but  in  "nature":  the 
rights  of  class,  rank,  and  lineage;  the  sanctity  and  efficiency  of  oaths;  the 
name,  fame,  and  ideality  of  England.  But  such  a  myth  is  conceivable  in 
drama  only  as  the  past,  and  knowable  only  in  its  passing;  for  drama  itself  is 
by  its  nature  fluid,  temporal,  metamorphic,  and  unstable,  and  transpires  in 
the  present;  it  is  always  "already"  in  motion,  consuming  its  grounds,  un- 
writing  its  monumental  characters.  So  no  cause  for  dissolution  is  offered  in 
the  play;  rather,  the  play  itself  is  the  cause:  the  generic  act  of  dramatization, 
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the  ab-original  separation  of  form  from  formlessness.  Joan  indeed  misses  the 
mark  in  calling  the  rotting  corpse  "Talbot,"  but  not  because  he  is  secure  in  a 
firmer  reality,  inaccessible  to  her,  but  because  he  is  a  ghost,  a  dramatic  ghost. 
He  exists  in  his  passing;  his  function  is  to  achieve  apotheosis  outside  the 
play,  storied  in  "the  lither  sky"  (IV.  7.  21)  and  in  the  tombstone  inscriptions 
Lucy  has  recited.  His  function  is  to  be  squandered,  and  the  real  "fraud  of 
England"  (IV.  4.  36)  is  the  play's  too-easy  posture  of  moral  indignation,  its 
pretense  of  making  Lucy  its  true  spokesman.  But  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  seems  more  interested  in  the  squandering  than  in  the  character 
himself,  for  once  resolved  into  his  elements  of  stone  and  air  Talbot  is  never 
mentioned  again. 

To  say  that  Shakespeare  is  interested  in  the  squandering  of  Talbot 
simply  means  he  is  interested  in  the  encounter  between  his  play  and  its 
materials.  In  this  encounter  York  acquires  a  faint  but  distinctive  charisma 
which  serves  the  same  "detaching"  function,  vis-a-vis  the  play's  monumen- 
tal postures,  as  Joan's  jeer.  Endowed  by  Mortimer  with  a  separate 
reality — a  secret  role  in  a  private  plot  to  reshape  the  future — York  becomes 
the  first  character  in  the  histories  to  have  an  interior  life:  a  life,  that  is, 
separable  not  only  from  the  public  view  of  him,  but  from  the  prevailing 
rhetorical  texture  of  the  play's  nearly  uniform  surface.  Others'  energies  are 
declamatory;  his  are,  potentially,  those  of  secrecy,  indirection,  timing,  and 
disguise,  precisely  the  dramatic  energies  that  mock  heroic  assertion.7  He  is 
the  double  man,  for  now  biding  the  hapless  drift  of  public  events,  but 
meanwhile  saying  just  enough  to  maintain  his  credibility  as  an  actor:  one 
who  looks  at  experience  as  the  materials  of  a  drama,  separate  from  himself, 
hence  subject  to  his  manipulation.  From  this  special  location  near  the  center 
of  dramatic  realities  York  quickens  our  interest  in  the  play  itself,  promising 
(it  seems)  to  deliver  over  its  secret,  real  operations.  He  is  Talbot's  true  op- 
posite, pointing/orwarc/from  this  fast-fading  present  toward  a  new  "reality 
elsewhere"  in  the  future:  a  future  made  credible,  furthermore,  because  York 
begins  to  seem  capable  of  transposing  it  from  its  wishful  status  in  his  head 
into  the  actual  design  of  the  forthcoming  play. 

Like  Joan's  jeer,  the  glimpses  of  York's  separate  reality  give  us  a  locus 
for  those  responses  which  the  monumental  style  requires  us  to  suppress;  they 
bring  the  operations  of  the  play  a  little  closer  to  us,  so  we  may  see  how  much 
distance  it  "properly"  demands  for  its  heroic  effects.  There  are  other  forms 
of  erosion  in  the  play,  some  clearly  calculated,  some  probably  inadvertent, 
but  the  general  effect  is  of  detachment  from  a  ritualized  "context  of  action." 
Deprived  of  its  presumed  extra-dramatic  grounding,  the  play  is  thrown  into 
crisis,  into  what  Bassanio  (in  another  play  and  situation)  calls  a  "wild  of 
nothing":  the  moment  when  there  is  no  reality  other  than  the  play  itself,  no 
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real  past  and  no  future  other  than  what  it  can  persuasively  generate  by 
speaking  for  itself. 

Part  I  is  the  sacrificial  drama;  it  plays  through  the  myth  of  a  sacramen- 
tal reality  "out  there."  Does  Shakespeare,  like  Gloucester,  resent  awaking 
from  the  dream  of  a  heroic  past,  knowing  the  futility  of  trying  to  re-create  it 
in  the  "vanity  of  mine  art"?  Such  a  doubt  of  art's  power  certainly  sounds 
throughout  the  whole  career  of  plays,  and  most  eloquently  in  The  Tempest. 
But  Shakespeare  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  must  also  have  embraced 
with  delight  the  opportunity  to  let  his  plays  speak  for  themselves.  Liberation 
from  the  context  of  action  allows  the  playwright  to  address  his  next  play 
much  more  directly  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience.  And  certainly,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  note  about  Part  II  is  the  far  greater  freedom,  fluidity,  and 
vitality  of  the  dramatic  process  itself. 

2  Henry  VI 

Whereas  in  Part  I  the  past  was  conceived  as  existing  somewhere  "out 
there,"  beyond  the  drama — in  "France" — here  the  past  is  sought  in  the 
drama,  right  at  home,  and  conceived  as  continuous  with  our  experience  via 
the  medium  of  the  play  itself.  The  experience  of  historical  disintegration  is 
not  separate  from  the  experience  of  dramatic  decomposition,  rather  the 
decomposition  is  incorporated  as  design.  This  designed  "undoing,"  further- 
more, derives  not  from  abstract  forces  outside  the  play,  but  from  the  con- 
fluence of  human  agencies  within.  Or  so  it  appears  at  first. 

This  crucial  difference  between  Parts  I  and  II  can  be  illustrated  in  the 
treatment  of  Henry  VI  himself.  In  Part  I  his  role  is  largely  negative,  first  his 
youth  and  later  his  insipidity  amounting  to  the  absence  of  a  cohering  center 
of  power  after  the  mysterious  death  of  Henry  V.  In  Part  II  Henry  VI  is  pres- 
ent from  the  beginning,  yet  he  characteristically  speaks  and  acts  as  if  he 
were,  or  wished  he  were,  absent.  In  the  opening  scene  his  ceremonial  praise 
of  Margaret  is  foolishly  inflated,  and  soon  he  hastily  leaves  the  stage,  as  if 
embarrassed  by  the  vacuity  of  his  own  public  presence.  In  other  words,  what 
in  Part  I  is  a  mute  structural  assumption,  underlying  the  design,  in  Part  II  is 
incorporated  into  the  play's  design,  so  that  decomposition  is  analyzed  in 
terms  of  character.  This  is  most  vividly  evident  in  III.  1 ,  when  Henry  walks 
out  of  the  parliament,  leaving  Gloucester  to  his  "vowe'd  enemies." 

My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Even  Margaret  is  astonished: 

What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  parliament? 

Ay,  Marearet.  My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief.  .  .  . 

(III.  1.  195-8) 

Up  to  this  point  Henry  might  be  dismissed  as  the  merely  weak,  self-pitying, 
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but  essentially  innocent  figure  he  appears  to  be  in,  say,  the  "bad  quarto"  of 
the  play,  The  Contention.  There  he  simply  leaves  the  scene,  as  he  says  he 
will.  But  here  he  cannot  resist  a  lingering  portrayal  of  his  impotence  in  an 
elaborate  and  grotesquely  inappropriate  conceit  of  the  cow  helpless  to  save 
her  butcher-bound  calf  (21  Off).  The  effect  of  course  is  to  call  our  attention  to 
the  lengths  to  which  he  will  go  to  evade  direct  action,  to  the  depth  of  his  will 
to  passivity — a  will  so  strong  as  to  suggest  tacit  complicity  in  the  conspiracy. 
For  surely  his  performance  here  signals  Margaret  that  she  has  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  Gloucester,  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  credibility  of  his  own 
helplessness.  But  obviously,  to  dramatize  one's  own  innocence  is  to 
acknowledge,  at  some  level,  that  it  has  already  been  lost.  One  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  source  and  meaning  of  Henry's  need  for  innocence.  The 
point  to  emphasize  here  is  that  Shakespeare  has  made  a  weak  character  psy- 
chologically interesting,  and  through  him  has  incorporated  the  decom- 
positional  processes  of  drama  into  the  play's  design.  For  Shakespeare  makes 
it  clear  that  Henry's  failure  to  protect  his  Protector,  and  hence  prevent  the 
tide  of  violence  unloosed  by  the  murder,  is  not  a  matter  of  stars  or  witchcraft, 
but  of  human  character. 

Against  the  self-absenting  Henry  Shakespeare  poses  a  self-inflating 
York,  whose  capabilities  in  Part  I  are  here  developed  into  a  powerful 
shaping  force.  The  sense  of  a  graceful  and  unforced  harmony  of  historical 
material  and  dramatic  control  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  elegant  structure 
of  the  opening  scene.  The  flow  of  energy  from  Henry's  broad  public 
ceremony  toward  York's  vulcanic  monologue  is  schooled  by  a  progressive 
narrowing  of  focus,  as  a  succession  of  stage-exits  by  plotting  and 
counterplotting  nobles  at  last  discloses  York  alone,  at  the  center  of  things, 
free  to  flesh  his  private  voice  in  his  private  plot.  That  plot  is  to  play  a  role  in 
others'  intermediate  intrigues,  until  in  the  end,  the  playing  exhausted  and 
Gloucester  removed,  York  can  openly  claim  Henry's  place  at  the  center  of 
political  power.  What  gives  York  his  credibility  is  partly  that  he  inherits  a 
structure,  the  flow  of  disintegrative  energy  toward  the  center  of  dramatic 
vitality,  that  he  can  then  appear  to  be  controlling;  partly  it  is  the  sheer 
authority  of  his  voice,  its  mixture  of  biting  self-consciousness  and  lurid  self- 
inflation,  its  peculiar  physicality,  its  muffled  rage.  In  other  words,  York's 
credibility  as  a  controlling  force  in  the  play  derives  from  a  dramatic 
charisma,  or  presence,  that  in  turn  depends  upon  his  own  sharp  sense  of 
separation  from  what  he  construes  as  his  "real"  or  destined  identity. 

To  this  polarity  of  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued  we  should  add 
Gloucester,  the  middle  man,  who  through  the  sheer  strength  of  his  personal 
credibility  maintains  the  communal  values  that  eventually  collapse  in  the 
contention  of  opposites.  In  rough  outline  this  gives  us  what  I  would  call  the 
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play's  humanistic  design:  an  attempt  to  contain  the  cultural  disintegration 
and  understand  that  theme  as  a  product  of  fathomable  human  rivalries,  ac- 
countable motivations,  and  an  intelligible  if  fateful  distribution  of  personal 
attributes. 

But  though  it  is  an  attractive  design,  I  think  it  clearly  fails  to  encompass 
a  crucial  dimension  of  the  play's  experience.  This  dimension  is  elusive,  often 
written  off  as  "texture"  or  "color,"  and  is  certainly  hard  to  describe  briefly 
without  growing  aphoristic  and  dogmatic.  I  am  thinking  of  the  gathering 
momentum  of  violent  energy  that  seems  to  rise  almost  autonomously  off  the 
body  of  the  play's  design:  the  obsessive  self-destructiveness  of  Gloucester's 
enemies,  York's  maddened  rage  for  destruction,  Henry's  elaborate  strategies 
of  disappearance;  then  the  perverse  rhetorical  excesses  of  Margaret  and  Suf- 
folk in  Acts  III  and  IV,  followed  by  the  explosive  semi-comic  fury  of  the 
Cade  riot  scenes.  Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  play's  "undoing"  is  captured  in 
the  image  of  a  grieving  Margaret  hugging  Suffolk's  severed  head,  while 
Henry  distractedly  hears  news  of  Cade's  advances  (IV.  4).  Cade,  by  the  logic 
of  the  design,  is  York's  surrogate  and  front-runner.  But  when  York  at  last 
steps  forth  from  behind  his  screen  in  Act  V,  to  declare  his  "real"  identity  and 
seize  his  destiny — "Give  place.  By  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more/O'er 
him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler" — it  is  clear  that  he  lays  claim  to  a 
dramatic  authority  he  no  longer  has.  The  play's  disintegrative  energies  have 
swollen  far  beyond  the  "control"  imagined  in  the  opening  scene  and  pro- 
jected through  the  play's  humanistic  design. 

The  moment  York  ceases  his  "playing"  and  goes  public  he  becomes  un- 
interesting; he  loses  the  advantage  of  his  separate  reality,  and  hardens  into 
the  mere  postures  of  his  bravura  role.  But  by  this  time  what  we  are  seeing  is 
no  gratifying  contention  of  opposites  (as  in  Richard  IT)  embracing  between 
them  the  implications  and  meaning  of  a  massive  cultural  breakdown.  The 
contention  that  climaxes  the  design  gives  off  none  of  that  large  intelligibility. 
Instead,  we  become  aware  that  the  main  characters  have  dwindled  to 
puppetry,  playing  out  automatic  and  conventional  roles  in  a  little  play  which 
itself  inhabits  a  large  and  ghostly  drama  only  now  beginning  to  suggest 
itself.  The  vaunt  and  swagger  of  York,  Warwick,  Somerset,  and  others 
reminds  me  a  little  of  Antonio  and  Sebastian  in  The  Tempest,  plotting 
murder  and  unsurpation,  while  Prospero's  large  gaze  reduces  these  hard- 
headed  realists  to  puppets  grasping  at  air.  What  comprehends  the  conten- 
tion in  2  Henry  VI,  of  course,  is  nothing  so  clear  as  Prospero.  Rather,  it  is 
our  own  quickened  perceptions  of  the  greater  drama  that  agitates  but  still 
eludes  the  lesser.  We  may  say  that  "history"  remains  in  abstract  force, 
driving  and  controlling  the  characters,  but  still  strangely  shrouded,  un- 
disclosed and  unincorporated  by  the  play. 
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Against  the  emerging  presence  of  this  larger  undelivered  drama  the 
humanized  design  of  the  inner  play  fades  into  a  wishful  dream  of  artistic  con- 
trol. Shakespeare's  genius  here  is  to  allow  the  dream  to  dissolve  rather  than 
seeking  ways  to  enhance  its  credibility.  One  can  virtually  feel  that  credibility 
draining  toward  a  future  authority  as  the  sharp  dramatic  cunning  of  York, 
the  careful  weightiness  of  Gloucester,  the  absorbing  issues  of  the  play,  grow 
strangely  and  swiftly  distant,  and  now  irrelevant.  Shakespeare  relinquishes 
the  spurious  ground  of  control  in  the  play,  allows  it  to  disintegrate  too;  for  no 
sooner  does  York  make  his  challenge  to  Henry  than  the  future  is  precipitated 
into  a  clarified  and  more  naked  confrontation  among  the  new  generation, 
Young  Clifford  with  his  programmatic  passion  (V.2.  50-60),  Richard  with 
his  aphoristic  efficiency:  "Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill"  (V.2. 
71).  What  is  sinister  about  the  future  here  anticipated  is  not  just  the  promise 
of  new  styles  of  savagery,  but  the  coldness,  the  willingness  of  these  agents  to 
walk,  eyes  opened,  into  roles  seemingly  laid  out  for  them  by  a  fated  future. 
The  "historical"  action  thus  sinks  away  from  us  into  the  remote  fixity  of 
chronicled  events,  unknown  characters  with  no  interior  life,  depicted  in 
tableaus  that  seem  to  need  no  comment.  Shakespeare,  as  if  with  a  sigh,  lets  it 
go — relinquishes  his  artist's  role  of  making  chaos  humanly  intelligible,  and 
follows  it  into  the  sodden  depths  of  Part  III. 

3  Henry  VI 

The  issue  between  artists  and  material  has  not  yet  been  truly  joined. 
The  ground — that  idea  of  the  past  as  other  than  the  artist's  wishful 
fabrication — eludes  him  still,  and  bedevils  his  best  efforts  to  disclose  it 
through  the  natural  processes  of  drama.  So  now,  in  his  third  attempt  to  truly 
imagine  the  sources  of  historical  disintegration,  he  foregoes  the  myth  of 
drama  as  a  "naturally"  intelligible  form  of  human  experience.  In  order  to 
see  how  inchoate  experience  grows  into  what  looks,  retrospectively, 
fated — that  "fixed  future"  into  which  the  characters  at  the  end  of  Part  II 
lapse  so  easily — Shakespeare  allows  his  drama  to  "sink"  through  the 
spurious  ground  of  its  own  coherence,  to  fall  back  into  its  elements.  In  Part 
II  coherence  among  character,  speech,  scenic  structure,  and  unfolding 
design  was  maintained  by  an  implicit  faith  in  the  distinctive  meanings  of  ex- 
perience: Gloucester's  murder  would  reap  clear  and  "natural"  conse- 
quences. Now  it  is  as  if  that  faith  had  been  withdrawn,  the  drama  allowed  to 
lapse  onto  the  hopelessly  passive  "structure"  of  its  chronicle  sources.  What 
becomes  clear  is  the  essentially  shapeless  character  of  that  material:  as  if 
Caliban  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will,  no  longer  visited,  summoned, 
provoked  into  speech.  So  "history"  in  Part  III  becomes  a  mute,  inert,  aban- 
doned landscape. 
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Of  course  the  "molehill"  episode  (II.  5) — divided  between  Henry's 
pastoral  monologue  and  the  stylized  "death  masque"  of  the  fathers  and 
sons — seems  to  afford  a  privileged  view  of  the  play  from  the  vantage  of  an  ex- 
ternal ground;  if  Shakespeare  thus  makes  a  choral  commentary  on  his 
chaotic  material,  how  can  I  claim  he  has  allowed  it  to  sink  toward  the  critical 
"wild  of  nothing"  where  it  must  contrive  to  speak  for  itself?  I  haven't  space 
here  to  do  much  more  than  contend  that  in  fact  the  molehill  episode  projects 
the  play's  helplessness  as  an  extreme  form  of  its  passive  disintegration: 
Henry's  wishful  innocence  mirroring  (to  borrow  Ulysses's  phrase)  the 
"mere  oppugnancy"  of  the  warring  sides,  the  static  monologue  mirroring 
the  static  masque,  the  glazed  immobility  of  the  scene  as  a  whole  answered  by 
the  equally  helpless  frenzy  of  the  retreat  (125ff).  It  is  a  complex  scene,  and 
not  unmoving,  but  it  conspicuously  fails  to  achieve  what  it  offers,  a 
transfiguring  vision,  and  instead  manages  to  generate  only  images  of  its  own 
futility. 

The  play  falls  asunder,  broadly  speaking,  into  two  parts.  On  one  hand 
we  have  the  "historical"  landscape — detritus  of  endless  battles,  broken 
oaths  and  reconfigured  alliances,  a  confusion  of  scenes  and  events  repeated 
from  this  or  the  earlier  plays,  but  now  carried  out  as  if  by  a  weary,  perfunc- 
tory, obligation.  Though  there  is  great  vehemence,  it  freezes  us  out.  The 
opening  scene  gives  us  the  gangster  humor  of  people  reduced  to  heads  and 
blood,  not  blood  as  pedigree,  that  stubborn  fiction,  but  lifeblood:  the  synec- 
doche collapsed  to  the  literal:  Here  are  my  gracious  lords  of  Wiltshire  and 
Somerset.  The  bloody  napkin  and  paper  crown  with  which  York  is  later 
taunted  undergo  this  reduction,  too,  both  simultaneously  symbols  and  naked 
props,  equally  significant  or  insignificant.  Chivalric  manners  are  stripped 
from  this  brute  war  to  reveal  a  brute  play,  with  little  energy  to  maintain  the 
pretenses  that  our  credulity  or  even  our  interest  requires.  The  greater  the 
fury  of  activity,  the  din  of  threat,  defiance,  appeal,  the  more  helplessly  im- 
itative it  all  seems;  the  freedom  to  break  and  reknit  oaths  and  loyalties 
becomes  mere  puppetry  (as  the  scene  of  Warwick's  French  embassy  il- 
lustrates). Rather  than  semi-autonomous  mediators  between  us  and  that 
"past"  they  inhabit,  the  characters  have  become  outcroppings  of  their  con- 
text, powerless  to  know,  let  alone  transfigure  it.  Detached,  we  witness  with 
growing  coldness  the  play's  passive  matter  receding  in  ever-diminishing 
circles. 

That  is  a  rough  caricature  of  half  the  play.  On  the  other  hand  we  have, 
of  course,  Richard,  or  more  precisely  the  emergence  of  the  "new"  Richard, 
as,  with  his  exultant  cry  of  self-recognition,  he  bursts  fully  malformed  into 
life  (III.  2).  How  we  understand  the  play  may  depend  on  how  we  understand 
this  emergence.  Is  it  to  be  explained  naturalistically,  thematically,  or  as  a 
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revival  of  Shakespeare's  waning  interest  in  his  material  ?  In  my  view  the  per- 
functoriness  of  the  first  half  of  the  play  is  volitional;  from  its  own  "thorny 
woods1'  the  play  calls  forth  a  shaping  consciousness  as  acute  and  radical  as 
the  "history"  has  grown  passive,  flaccid,  shapeless.  That  is,  Richard  as 
shaper  is  tempted  into  being,  into  embodiment  in  the  play. 

What  he  promises  is  nothing  less  than  the  ability  to  shape  "history"  to 
his  own  liking,  in  his  own  image:  he  promises,  that  is,  what  the  molehill  vi- 
sion so  signally  fails  to  do,  to  completely  transfigure  the  inert  landscape  of 
history.  Richard's  appearance  is  such  a  relief  we  are  not  likely,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  challenge  him.  Out  of  silence  and  distance  he  steps  forward  to  com- 
mand a  corrupt  and  exhausted  language,  and  to  renew  the  credibility  and 
vitality  of  drama,  the  potency  of  its  emptied  conventions  of  pretense,  dis- 
guise, indirection.  He  can  promise  us  this  renewal  because  his  claim  is  so 
radical:  he  will  "make"  his  heaven  (148,168)  rather  than  walk  into  it  as 
York  hoped  to  do.  And  unlike  his  father,  his  appetite  for  playmaking  is  un- 
sullied by  rationalizations  of  his  motives:  the  prerogatives  of  birth,  concern 
for  England's  welfare,  the  self-evident  necessity  of  mythic  fulfillment,  in- 
sofar as  they  color  his  will  at  all,  are  more-or-less  efficacious  conventions,  to 
be  seized  upon  and  used.  He  claims  his  destiny  not  as  deserving  hero,  but  as 
fabricating  freak  ( 1 53ff).  Seeming  to  have  created  his  "new"  self,  he  will  also 
create  the  future  by  an  act  of  radical  definition: 

And  this  word  'love'  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me.  I  am  myself  alone.  (V.  6.  81-3) 

In  the  course  of  the  plays  all  "divine"  or  privileged  meanings  have  been  ex- 
hausted; willingly,  willfully,  Richard  embodies  their  exhaustion.  Nothing 
stands  exempt  from  his  creative  powers.  He  looks  upon  the  entire  world  as 
his  stage,  his  woods,  the  materials  of  his  drama.  Opposing  Self  to  World,  he 
makes  all  that  is  not  "myself"  his  ground.  We  may  say  that  he  makes  the 
world  of  the  Henry  VI  plays  "mine." 

This  is  an  outrageously  hyperbolical  parody  of  the  artist,  of  course, 
claiming  the  power  to  re-create  the  known  world  of  the  past  in  his  drama. 
But  the  energetic  force  of  his  posture  within  the  play  carries  over  to  us  out- 
side the  play  in  such  a  way  as  to  credit,  temporarily,  the  hyperbole.  He 
rescues  the  play  by  breaking  out  of  its  diminishing  circles  of  repetitions,  re- 
delivering it  to  us  as  a  promise  of  a  future,  a  promise  not  abstract,  but 
anchored  now,  in  the  present  moment  of  the  play. 

I'm  passing  over  the  obvious — Richard's  diabolical  dimension.  But  he 
gives  us  the  enormous  relief  of  seeming  at  long  last  to  confront  in  bodily  form 
the  bedevilling  ghost  of  the  plays'  dissociations.  He  for  whom  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  dramatic  and  historical  power  promises  to  eat  his  "bloody 
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supper"  (V.  5.  85)  wide  awake,  to  run  this  nightmare  comedy  to  its  real  con- 
clusions. In  the  next  play,  then,  Shakespeare  can  test  out  the  terrific  temp- 
tations of  such  a  promise.  For  now  it  is  enough  that  there  will  be  a  next  play. 
He  has  not  encountered  the  ground  of  his  material;  instead  he  has  flushed 
out  a  deeply  parodic  image  of  himself,  who  has  yet  to  be  exorcised.  But  at 
least  he  has  been  located,  and  bodied  forth. 


Prospero  didn't  father  Caliban,  just  their  relationship.  Shakespeare 
didn't  invent  the  past,  but  he  discovers  that  it  "exists"  only  in  terms  of 
relationships.  A  lesser  dramatist  might  have  written  three  plays  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  just  because  "that's  the  way  it  happened,"  one  part 
following  another  because  there's  more  to  be  said.  But  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  above  all  a  sequence  of  relationships,  and  each  new  play  is  a  distinctive 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  ground  of  the  last.  Part  I  grounds  its  faith  in  an 
extra-dramatic  "past,"  Part  II  seeks  grounds  in  the  nature  of  "play,"  and 
Part  III,  relinquishing  both  kinds  of  faith,  discloses  a  nightmare  version  of 
the  playwright  himself.  Once  that  parody  is  played  out,  thedecompositional 
phase  of  the  overall  sequence  will  give  way  to  the  generative,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  relationship  remains  constant.  To  be  meaningful,  for  its  internal  life  to 
be  credible,  a  play  requires  closure;  but  to  be  intelligible  it  must  open  out- 
ward to  its  audience.  I  see  Shakespeare's  histories  as  a  series  of  closed  forms 
spiralling  outward  toward  the  future,  which  inevitably  is  us,  now: 
Prospero's  heirs. 
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ANXIETY  AND  THE  CLASS  STRUCTURE: 
A  PSYCHO-SOCIAL  MODEL 

Boyd  Gibson 

Susquehanna  University 

This  paper  is  a  description  of  a  psycho-social  model  correlating  Paul 
Tillich's  typology  of  anxiety  (fate  and  death,  guilt  and  condemnation,  and 
emptiness  and  meaninglessness)  with  the  three  traditional  levels  in  social 
and  economic  class  theory  (lower,  middle,  and  upper).* 

Persons  concerned  with  religious  ethics  and  with  religion  and  culture 
regularly  utilize  concepts  and  perspectives  from  different  disciplines  in 
studying  and  evaluating  concrete  situations  and  problems.  Models  concep- 
tualizing and  structuring  knowledge  of  man,  society,  culture,  and  history 
enable  those  teaching  and  writing  in  the  fields  of  religious  ethics  and  religion 
and  culture  to  grasp  more  adequately  the  complexity  of  certain  issues.  I  have 
found  useful  the  interfacing  of  anxiety  and  class  structure  as  they  relate  to 
religion,  ethics,  and  culture. 

The  proposed  model  brings  together  basic  categories  of  anxiety  in  psy- 
chology (by  way  of  religion)  with  the  traditional  class  structure  from 
sociology  and  economics.  I  suggest  that  the  attempt  to  relate  given  concepts 
of  anxiety  and  class  will  aid  those  who  seek  to  view  knowledge  and  learning 
in  more  holistic  patterns. 

In  Part  I  the  model  will  be  described  with  emphasis  upon  how  Tillich's 
thought  forms  a  background  to  his  typology  of  anxiety.  Section  A  will 
characterize  Tillich's  typology  of  anxiety  and  give  a  brief  analysis  of  how  his 
three  types  of  anxiety  are  related  to  his  concept  of  man  and  Western  history. 
Section  B  will  describe  the  model  itself,  and  Section  C  will  look  back  into 
Tillich's  thought  for  intimations  of  the  model. 

Part  II  will  describe  professional  reflection  and  the  development  of  the 
model.  For  this  I  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  in  my  using  first  person 
pronouns,  since  much  of  this  material  is  derived  from  personal,  as  well  as 
professional,  experience.  Part  III  will  present  evidence  for  the  proposed 
model  from  various  sources,  principally  from  the  social  sciences,  that  suggest 


*A  draft  of  this  paper  was  read  and  discussed  at  a  Religion  Department  Seminar  at  Sus- 
quehanna University,  September  1975,  and  a  shortened  version  was  presented  at  a  session  of 
the  Psycho-Social  Interpretations  in  Theology  Group  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Religion  in  St.  Louis,  October  1976. 
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a  relationship  between  social  class  and  anxiety.  The  Conclusion  centers  on 
suggested  uses  of  the  model. 

I.  The  Model  in  the  Context  of  Paul  Tilhch's  Thought 
A.  tillich's  typology  of  anxiety 
Anxiety  in  Tillich's  Courage  to  Be  is  defined  as  the  "state  in  which  a 
being  is  aware  of  its  possible  non-being";  it  is  the  awareness  "of  our  having 
to  die"  and  "finitude  experienced  as  one's  own  finitude."1  The  encounter 
not  with  a  given  thing  but  with  nothingness  lies  beneath  this  view  of  anxiety. 
In  a  broader  context  anxiety  results  from  the  awareness  of  various  threats 
arising  from  the  self's  questioning  and  judging  the  self.  For  Tillich,  anxiety 
is  not  related  to  a  psycho-physical  drive,  but  emerges  from  human  freedom, 
which  includes  his  ability  to  transcend  his  creatureliness,  that  is,  as  our  most 
unique  human  capacities  become  aware  of  the  organism's  own 
creatureliness  and  self-transcendence.2 

Tillich  distinguishes  fear  from  anxiety  but  does  not  separate  them.  In 
the  state  of  anxiety  there  is  a  threat  to  the  self,  but  from  no  objective  source. 
The  threat  is  "nothingness"  or  the  self  questioning  the  self.  However,  a 
characteristic  of  anxiety  is  its  striving  for  fear,  the  transforming  of  anxiety 
into  fear  by  creating  an  object  to  be  met  with  courage.3  In  the  description  of 
the  types  of  anxiety  below,  anxiety  is  characterized  as  being  normal,  or  ex- 
istential.4 For  Tillich,  anxiety  should  be  seen  as  a  part  of  life  which  can  be 
meaningfully  met  by  being  taken  into  or  upon  the  self  (in  everyday  language, 
living  with  it).  The  creating  of  objects  to  fear  (projection)  or  the  denial  of 
anxiety  results  in  neurotic  anxiety,  which  can  be  "cured"  only  by  taking 
upon  oneself  the  existential  or  real  life-and-death  threats  to  the  self.  For  our 
purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between  normal  and  neurotic 
anxieties  in  relating  Tillich's  typology  to  the  class  structure.5 

Tillich's  characterization  of  human  nature  as  "finite-freedom"6 
suggests  that  he  sees  these  anxieties  as  a  part  of  man's  essential  nature,  or 
what  could  be  termed  normative  existence.  For  the  most  part,  anxiety  is  un- 
derstood by  examining  the  interplay  of  man's  freedom  with  his  finitude.  We 
can  summarize  Tillich's  typology  of  anxiety  and  its  complex  relation  to  his 
concept  of  man  as  follows: 

1 .  Ontic  anxiety  of  fate  and  death  is  the  awareness  of  the  contingent 
character  of  life  as  well  as  "the  complete  loss  of  self  which  biological 
extinction  implies."7  Being  creaturely  or  finite,  having  an  end,  and 
being  contingent,  human  beings  are  subject  to  both  fate  and  death. 
Being  free,  having  a  consciousness  that  in  part  transcends  its 
finitude,  the  human  personality  is  aware  of  the  threats  of  contingen- 
cy and  its  own  possible  and  inevitable  "nonbeing."  Hence,  the  anx- 
iety of  fate  and  death  are  normal.8 
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2.  Moral  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  is  the  awareness  of  the 
profound  ambiguity  between  good  and  evil  permeating  man's  ac- 
tions and  decisions  as  well  as  the  sense  of  having  to  answer  to  oneself 
for  these  actions  and  decisions,  leading  to  self-condemnation.  Being 
free,  man  can  and  does  make  decisions  which  result  in  marked 
differences  in  his  life,  the  lives  of  others,  his  culture,  and  the  world  of 
nature.  Tillich  affirms  that  it  is  demanded  of  man  that  he  "make  of 
himself  what  he  is  supposed  to  become,  to  fulfill  his  destiny."9 
However,  because  of  his  finitude  and  the  self-centeredness  of  his 
judgments,  man  can  never  be  certain  about  the  helpfulness,  justice, 
and  appropriateness  of  his  decisions.  When  this  self-transcending 
freedom  reflects  back  on  the  self,  the  result  is  the  awareness  of  the 
anxiety  of  guilt  in  its  relative  stage  and  self-condemnation  in  its  ab- 
solute form.10 

3.  Spiritual  anxiety  of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  is  the  frustra- 
tion in  being  driven  from  one  source  of  meaning  to  another  as  well  as 
an  awareness  of  the  loss  of  an  ultimate  concern,  that  is,  living 
without  a  meaning  which  gives  meaning  to  all  meanings  (to 
paraphrase  Tillich). 

Tillich  is  aware  of  the  demand  in  man  to  meaningfully  shape,  at 
least  in  part,  his  world  (nature  and  culture)  and  his  personal  life." 
His  freedom,  this  time  related  to  creative  activities,  is  frustrated  by 
his  creatureliness,  self-centeredness,  and  the  impact  of  the  culture 
which  surrounds  him  as  he  seeks  meaning  in  concrete  experiences 
and  an  ultimate  meaning  to  provide  a  norm  forjudging  particular 
meanings  in  life.  The  emptiness  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
cultural  and  religious  forms  and  personal  attempts  to  provide 
meaning  in  everyday  life  subjects  one  to  the  more  devastating  anxie- 
ty of  meaninglessness,  the  absence  of  an  ultimate  concern  which 
gives  meaning  to  all  meanings.  This  description  of  the  anxiety  of 
emptiness  in  its  relative  mode  and  of  meaninglessness  in  its  absolute 
state  seems  abstract;  however,  Tillich  suggests  that  an  encounter 
with  the  creative  arts  and  literature  of  Western  culture  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  reveal  an  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  in  ex- 
periential terms  and  a  loss  of  spiritual  center  for  culture  and  the  in- 
dividual in  religious  terms.12 
This  last  point  leads  into  a  description  of  Tillich's  own  application  of 
his  typology  of  anxiety.13  The  typology  is  used  to  interpret  the  cultural  ethos 
of  the  three  periods  of  Western  history.  For  the  ancient  world  Tillich  sees  the 
anxiety  of  fate  and  death  as  primary;  for  the  Middle  Ages,  guilt  and  condem- 
nation; for  the  Modern  period,  emptiness  and  meaninglessness.  All  three 
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types  of  anxiety  are  present  concurrently — in  individuals  as  well  as  in  each 
of  the  historic  periods.  However,  in  each  period  one  of  the  types  is  dominant 

(Fig.  1). 


TYPE  OF  ANXIETY 


PERIOD  OF  HISTORY 


fate  and 
death 


Ancient 


guilt  and 
anxiety 


Middle  Ages 


emptiness  and 
meaninglessness 


Modern 


Fig.  7.  Anxiety  and  the  Periods  of  Western  History 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  document  the  validity  of  the  above  model  in  this 
paper. 

B.  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MODEL 

The  proposed  model  involves  a  shift  from  Tillich's  horizontal  perspec- 
tive of  history  (Fig.  1)  to  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the  social  structure  of 
society:  the  creation  of  a  ladder  or  a  perpendicular  out  of  Tillich's  typology 
of  anxiety  and  correlating  it  with  the  three  traditional  classes.  This  would 
mean,  from  the  bottom  up,  looking  (a)  for  the  primacy  of  the  anxiety  of  fate 
and  death  in  individuals,  institutions  and  culture  of  the  lower  class;  (b)  for 
the  primacy  of  guilt  and  condemnation  in  the  middle  class;  and  (c)  for  the 
primacy  of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  in  the  upper  class  (Fig.  2). 


CLASS1 


TYPE  OF  ANXIETY15 


Upper 


emptiness  and 
meaninglessness 


Middle 


guilt  and 
condemnation 


Lower 


fate  and 
death 


Fig.  2  Types  of  Anxiety  and  the  Class  Structure 


In  applying  Tillich's  typology  of  anxiety  to  the  three  traditional  classes 
in  society,  one  should  again  keep  in  mind  that  individuals  and  groups, 
regardless  of  class,  would  manifest  all  three  types  of  anxiety,  but  with  one 
being  dominant,  coloring  or  repressing  the  awareness  of  the  other  two. 

C.  INTIMATIONS  OF  THE  MODEL  IN  TILLICH'S  THOUGHT 

Viewing  anxiety  in  light  of  the  class  structure  is  not  an  original  concep- 
tion. When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  idea  consciously  gripped  me,  I  went  back  to 
The  Courage  To  Be  to  reread  Tillich's  chapter  on  "Being,  Non-Being,  and 
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Anxiety"  and  especially  his  section  on  "Periods  of  Anxiety."  Here  were  the 
clues  which  most  likely  led  me  to  the  hypothesis  relating  anxiety  to  social 
classes.  In  reference  to  the  ancient  world  Tillich  speaks  of 

the  individual's  feeling  of  being  in  the  hands  of  powers,  natural  as  well 
as  political,  which  are  completely  beyond  his  control  and 
calculation — all  this  produced  a  tremendous  anxiety  and  quest  for 
courage  to  meet  the  threat  of  fate  and  death .  At  the  same  time  the  anxie- 
ty of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  made  it  impossible  for  many  peo- 
ple, especially  the  educated  classes,  to  find  a  basis  for  such  a  courage.16 
He  continues: 

The  sociological  cause  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  that 
arose  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  difficult  to  identify.  In  general 
one  can  say  it  was  the  dissolution  of  the  protective  unity  of  the  religious- 
ly guided  medieval  culture.  More  specifically  there  must  be  emphasized 
the  rise  of  an  educated  middle  class  in  the  larger  cities.17  (Italics  mine) 

With  this  correlation  of  the  educated,  presumably  upper,  classes  in  the 
ancient  world  with  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  and  of  the  educated  mid- 
dle class  in  the  medieval  period  with  guilt  and  condemnation,  Tillich  in- 
dicated certain  seminal  thoughts  about,  but  to  my  knowledge  never 
developed,  this  relationship  between  his  three  types  of  anxiety  with  the  class 
structure  in  society. 

II.  Professional  Reflection  and  the  Development  of  the  Model 

While  a  college  pastor  in  a  small,  church-related  liberal  arts  college,  I 
spent  considerable  time  counseling  students.  The  Rogerian  method  of  client- 
centered  therapy  in  which  I  had  been  trained  proved  helpful  with  the  ma- 
jority of  students.  The  emphasis  upon  unconditional  acceptance  as  an  at- 
mosphere of  growth  and  self-exploration  seemed  particularly  meaningful 
for  most  students  of  middle  class  background  who  came  to  talk  over  their 
problems  with  me.  However,  I  discovered  that  for  certain  black  students 
from  lower  economic  and/or  social  backgrounds,  "acceptance"  did  not 
readily  lead  to  rapport  nor  did  it  seem  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  their 
problems.  In  addition,  I  did  not  find  many  students  (1958-1969)  who  were 
raising  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose,  which  my  leanings  toward 
Tillich's  thought  had  led  me  to  expect.  I  did  find,  however,  certain  affluent, 
upper  class  students  swimming  in  a  sea  of  meaninglessness  and  emptiness, 
who,  like  certain  blacks  and  other  students  from  lower  classes,  did  not  re- 
spond to  reflection  and  acceptance  in  counseling. 

As  the  1960's  heated  up  and  it  became  apparent  that  not  all  blacks 
responded  to  Martin  Luther  King's  dream  for  integration  and  brotherhood, 
the  problem  for  blacks  came  into  focus  through  the  lens  of  powerlessness. 
Even  middle  and  upper  class  blacks  were  becoming  aware  of  the  tenuousness 
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of  their  participation  in  society  as  a  whole,  and  in  predominantly  white  in- 
stitutions, in  particular.  For  many  blacks  an  inner  struggle  came  to  a  head  in 
their  conflict  over  survival  and  identity  formation  vis-a-vis  "making  it"  in 
the  white  world  with  middle  and  upper  class  mores  and  values.  The  anxiety 
of  fate  and  death  was  strong  in  the  black  community;  the  reason:  in  spite  of  a 
favorable  economic  position  of  a  few,  most  blacks  were  treated  or  viewed 
racially  as  lower  class.18 

Having  served  in  two  college  settings  with  predominantly  middle  class 
and  rising  middle  class  students,  and  serving  in  the  Lutheran  church  with 
relatively  few  lower  and  upper  classes  strongly  represented,  I  observed  a  cor- 
relation between  the  traditional  evangelical  emphasis  upon  forgiveness  as 
the  central  solution  to  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  one's 
relationship  with  God,  and  the  problems  of  middle  class  life.  In  the  most  re- 
cent (middle  class)  student  culture  the  inordinate  emphases  upon  grades, 
conformism,  and  an  other-directed  personality  orientation  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  a  correlation  between  middle  class  culture  and  guilt  or  the  effort 
to  avoid  the  experience  of  guilt  and  rejection. 

During  the  past  six  years  in  teaching  courses  on  race  and  prejudice,  I 
have  found  my  heart  with  Martin  Luther  King  and  my  reason  with 
Malcolm  X.  Many  of  my  students,  showing  a  similar  split,  went  all  the  way 
with  King  and  were  attracted,  but  confused,  by  the  black  power  movement. 
Now  it  is  possible  to  recognize  clearly  that  the  reason  Malcolm  had  such  a 
strong  following  in  the  ghettos  and  with  lower  class  blacks  was  his  standing 
up  to  white  prejudice  and  power  and  speaking  to  the  black  situation  of 
powerlessness  and  institutional  racism.  With  the  word  survival  being  on  the 
lips  of  legions  of  blacks  and  other  discriminated-against  minorities,  I  began 
to  perceive  evidence  linking  the  lower  social  strata  with  the  anxiety  of  fate 
and  death. 

In  my  attempt  to  confront  what  was  underlying  youth  culture,  ad- 
ditional support  reinforced  my  anxiety — class  model.  The  increase  in  the 
use  of  drugs  began  during  the  1960's,  and  apparently  became  most 
widespread  among  the  upper  class  youth  at  the  most  prestigious  colleges  and 
universities.  Kenneth  Keniston's  early  research,  reported  in  his  article 
"Heads  and  Seekers:  Drugs  on  Campus,  Counter-Cultures  and  American 
Society,"  written  before  the  economic  squeeze  of  the  1970's,  states: 

Affluence  permits  a  de-emphasis  of  hard  work,  self-control  and  renun- 
ciation, and  makes  possible  the  development  of  new  cultures  of  leisure 
...  as  "getting  ahead  in  the  world"  no  longer  suffices  to  define  the 
meaning  of  life,  today's  advantaged  students  turn  increasingly  to  ex- 
plore other  meanings  of  life.19 
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He  found  that  the  largest  single  group  of  serious  drug  users  were  what  he 

characterized  as  "seekers": 

in  that  they  seek  in  drug  use  some  way  of  intensifying  experience,  ex- 
panding awareness,  breaking  out  of  deadness  and  flatness,  and  over- 
coming depression.20 

The  heaviest  drug  users  are  termed  "heads,"  whose 

deepest  guilts  .  .  .  spring  from  their  internal  impediments  to 
genuineness,  directness,  and  open  communication  with  others.21 

For  the  heads,  whose  average  parental  income  was  $15,000  in  the  late 
sixties,  and  the  seekers,  both  of  whom  were  present  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
more  elite  institutions — we  find  the  correlation  of  upper  class  and  guilt.  This 
guilt,  however,  was  defined  by  phoniness,  lack  of  communication,  and  lack 
of  meaning,  not  transgression  of  moral  laws  or  failure  to  meet  societal  expec- 
tations.22 

What  I  have  observed  most  among  so  many  middle  and  rising  middle 
class  college  students  are  worry,  concern  over  grades  and  scores,  guilt  over 
disappointing  their  parents,  being  turned  down  or  not  being  asked  out  for  a 
date,  and  anxiety  over  how  both  their  peers  and  those  in  authority  view  and 
judge  them. 

To  summarize,  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death  emerged  as  primary  in  the 
lower  class  when  studied  and  encountered  in  the  problem  of  race  and  urban 
riots  in  the  1 960's.  In  work  with  students  and  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  identity  question  and  drug  use,  I  found  that  the  middle 
class  showed  a  predominance  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  the  upper  class  emp- 
tiness and  meaninglessness.  It  was  by  this  route  that  I  discovered  the 
possibility  of  interfacing  the  class  structure  and  Tillich's  typology  of  anxiety . 


III.  Evidence  for  the  Model  in  Social  Science  and  Psychology  Literature 

Studies  relating  to  social  class  and/or  anxiety  tend  to  support  the  model 

linking  Tillich's  typology  of  anxiety  to  the  three  traditional  social  classes. 

A.  THE  LOWER  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CLASS 

Studies  of  American  class  structure  reveal  the  following  characteristics 
and  descriptions  of  the  lower  strata  of  society :  "fatalistic,"23  "stalemated,"24 
"down  and  out ...  no  point  in  trying  to  improve  .  .  .  the  odds  are  all  against 
them,"  "they  cannot  see  how  to  better  their  position,"  and  "hopeless."25 
Leonard  Reissman  sees  a  relationship  between  class  status  and 
deprivation.26  On  the  unconscious  level  one  of  the  dominant  features  of  this 
class  is  its  being  furthest  from  the  center  of  control  of  its  environment.27 

The  prevalence  of  schizophrenia  by  social  class  in  the  general  popula- 
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tion  was  calculated  by  Hollingshead  and  Redlich  from  the  information  in  the 
chart  below. 

Social  Normal  Population  Schizophrenics     Index  of      (Characterizations    of  the   five-class 
Class      No.         Percent     No.     Per  cent  Prevalence*    structure  paraphased).28 

I  358       3.29  6  .7  22  Wealthy  families,   wealth  often  in- 

herited; leaders  in  business  and 
professions,  regarded  as  "the  best," 
college  graduates,  and  listed  in  the 
social  register. 

II  926        8.4  23  2.7  33  Almost    all    college   graduates,    high 

managerial  positions,  many  in  lesser 
ranking  professions,  well-to-do,  no 
substantial  inherited  or  acquired 
wealth,  live  in  the  "better"  residential 
areas. 

III  2,500     22.6  83  9.8  43  White-collar  office  and  sales  workers, 

small  proprietors,  many  skilled 
manual  workers,  predominantly  high 
school  graduates  (many  attended 
business  schools  and  small  colleges  for 
a  year  or  two),  live  in  good  residential 
areas. 

IV  5,256     47.4         352        41.6  88         Predominantly    semi-skilled    factory 

workers,  average  about  10  years  of 
education,  members  of  labor  unions. 

V  2,037     18.4         383        45.2        246  Overwhelmingly  semi-skilled  factory 

workers  and  unskilled  laborers,  living 
in  tenements,  belonging  to  few 
organized    community    institutions. 


Robert  J.  Lifton  quotes  Laing  approvingly  in  viewing  the  schizophrenic  as 
being  in  the  "  'state  of  death-in-life'  as  both  a  response  to  'the  primary  guilt 
of  having  no  right  to  life  in  the  first  place  and  hence  entitled  at  most  only  to  a 
dead  life.'  "  Lifton  concludes  that  all  the  theories  he  points  to  leave  the 
schizophrenic  "overwhelmed  with  death  anxiety  and  suspicious  of 
counterfeit  nurturance"  resulting  in  one's  fleeing  into  a  "  'safer  death'  of  his 
own."29  Lifton's  views  on  schizophrenia  and  Hollingshead  and  Redlich's 
research  linking  the  lowest  class  with  a  high  (246)  index  of  prevalence  of 
schizophrenia  would  indicate  a  marked  correlation  between  the  lower  class 
and  anxiety  and  guilt  over  death.  It  is  also  reported  by  Hollingshead  and 


*An  Index  of  Prevalence  of  100  represents  "the  same  proportion  of  schizophrenia  as  it  com- 
prises of  the  general  population." 
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Redlich  that  the  lower  classes  (in  his  five-class  structure)  who  populated  the 
back  wards  in  mental  hospitals  received  inferior  treatment,  mainly  of  an 
organic  nature,  and  suffered  much  more  deterioration  (thus  were  left  more 
to  fate)  than  those  from  upper  and  upper  middle  classes,  who  were  usually 
treated  in  private  hospitals  with  personal  and  insight  therapy.30 

With  a  defective  "super  ego"  more  prominent  in  lower  class  children31 
indicating  identity  disturbance  and  failure  both  of  parenting  and  of  inter- 
nalizing parent  values,  children  in  the  lower  class  suffer  less  from  guilt,  but 
vent  upon  each  other  more  physical  hostility  and  in  family  discipline  receive 
more  physical  punishment  without  explanation  than  children  in  middle  and 
upper  classes;  these  conditions  illustrate  and  perpetuate  the  experience  of 
fatefulness  and  unpredictability  in  the  lower  class.  In  addition,  lower  class 
children  are  differentiated  in  school  as  "bad"  children  and  suffer  under  the 
effect  of  the  phenomenon  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  developing  less  self- 
control  and  being  subject  to  lawless  impulses  from  within  themselves  and 
from  without  in  family  and  neighborhood.  A  similar  pattern  results  from  the 
two  lowest  classes  (again),  in  a  five-class  division)  "missing,  in  various 
degrees,  the  sublimation  of  their  sexual,  aggressive,  and  dependent  im- 
pulses."32 

Upon  being  admitted  to  the  ward  of  a  general  hospital,  lower  classes 
characteristically  see  themselves  as  coming  into  the  "butcher  shop."  The 
ward  experience  also  carries  a  social  stigma  resulting  in  humiliation  and  un- 
dermining self-esteem.33 

Psychological  attitudes  of  family  vary  among  classes.  Fear  and  resent- 
ment are  more  prevalent  in  the  lower  classes  and  the  amount  of  shame  and 
guilt  are  more  prominent  in  the  middle  stratum.  Hollingshead  and  Redlich 
found  a  strong  propensity  for  physical  violence  among  the  adults  of  Class  V 
(in  the  five-class  division)  which,  according  to  Rollo  May's  thesis  in  Power 
and  Innocence,  results  from  the  inner  experience  of  helplessness  and 
powerlessness,34  indicating  the  presence  of  the  threat  of  fate.  Also  the 
"unabashed  dependence  without  conflict"  in  the  lower  class,  which  I  inter- 
pret as  a  feeling  of  being  caught,  combined  with  resignation,  contrasts  with 
the  marked  socialization  for  "independence"  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.35  A  reported  impression  of  these  two  authors  indicated  that  members 
of  the  lower  classes  have  weaker  egos,  preventing  reflection,  processing,  and 
deciding  about  feelings  and  tradition.36  A  similar  correlation  is  evident  in 
their  distinction  between  the  lower  class  feeling  more  "presses"  (external 
pressures)  and  the  middle  and  upper  middle  strata  feeling  more  "stresses" 
(sensitivity  to  internal  threats,  fears,  guilts,  and  conflict).37  In  old  age,  dis- 
ease and  unemployment  precipitate  dread  in  the  lower  classes;  however,  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  protect  themselves  from  physical  and  psychological 
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insecurity  with  their  economic  resources.38  The  anxiety  of  emptiness  and 
meaninglessness  are  seen  to  be  related  to  powerlessness  and  fate  in  Black 
Rage;  in  this  study  Grier  and  Cobbs  describe  the  easy  tears  of  black  men 
reflecting  sadly  on  what  they  might  have  been  that  was  denied  them  by 
"white  power."39  This  was  not  guilt  for  choosing  the  wrong  path  or  for  the 
meaninglessness  of  trying  everything  and  failing  to  find  purpose  in  life,  but 
the  pathos  of  not  even  getting  the  chance  to  try. 

The  above  discussion  reveals  ample  evidence  pointing  up  the  primacy 
of  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death  within  the  lower  class  (or  classes).  The  anx- 
ieties of  guilt  and  condemnation  as  well  as  of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness 
were  colored  or  repressed  by  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death. 

B.  THE  MIDDLE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CLASS 

Next  we  turn  to  descriptions  and  characteristics  of  the  middle  class 
which  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  primary  anxiety  of  the  middle  class  is 
guilt  and  condemnation. 

The  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  is  evident  in  the  following 
descriptions  of  the  middle  class:  externally  conforming40  with  a  drive  or  hope 
to  "get  ahead";41  strongly  aspiring  to  social  and  economic  success,42  being 
raised  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  competition,  accompanied  by  con- 
tinuous anxiety  where  children  are  expected  to  adjust  earliest  to  their  social 
world;43  feeling  that  one  is  constantly  holding  one's  impulses  in  check  to 
please  his  boss,44  with  strong  emphasis  by  parents  on  self-direction  and 
greater  independence  of  action;45  showing  strong  moral  indignation  against 
corruption  (at  least  of  the  non-status  people);  desiring  to  uphold  the  older 
Bible-loving  Christian  virtues;  and  showing  widespread  reaction  against 
their  perception  of  the  blacks'  lack  of  law,  order,  safety,  and  decorum  (the 
latter  three  characteristics  are  more  representative  of  the  older,  lower  middle 
class  and/or  certain  religious  groupings.)46 

Caught  in  a  neurotic  well,  the  typical  middle  class  person  is  damned  if 
he  succeeds  because  of  the  pressure  to  give  up  friends  and  activities  in  the 
stratum  he  leaves  or  is  damned  by  the  destruction  of  his  own  ego  if  he  fails.47 
Likewise,  if  the  "Peter  Principle"  holds  any  truth  at  all,  sooner  or  later 
many  rising  middle  class  job  holders  end  up  in  a  position  for  which  they  are 
incompetent,  from  which  they  are  unable  to  move,  and  about  which  they 
feel,  or  try  to  deny  feeling,  guilt.48  At  present,  the  rate  of  upward  mobility  is 
slower;  thus,  the  experience  of  being  promoted  to  a  position  of  incompetence 
may  not  now  be  as  common  as  it  was  reputed  to  have  been  during  the  three 
decades  following  World  War  II;  but  there  would  be  guilt  about  not  moving 
up  or  about  moving  very  slowly. 

The  diminished  anxiety  of  fate  and  death  in  both  the  middle  and  upper 
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classes  is  largely  accounted  for  by  their  possessing  augmented  economic 
resources  and  social  status.  These  result  in  greater  expectations  of  better 
medical  care  and  education,  and  in  improved  chances  of  obtaining  justice 
and  legal  protection.49 

The  relative  absence  of  the  anxiety  of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  in 
the  middle  class  as  compared  to  the  upper  class  is  explained  by  the  high  level 
of  anxiety  over  competition,  the  accepted  need  to  fit  in,  and  the  desire  to  be 
well  liked.  Add  to  this  the  trait  of  allowing  goals  and  values  to  be  set  for  its 
members  and  the  fact  that  these  goals  and  values  are  almost  never  fully  at- 
tainable as  they  expand  with  each  rise  in  status.  Questions  of  "Is  it  worth 
it?"  or  "What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  striving?"  are  not  usually  raised  and 
may  be  considered  too  emotionally  threatening  to  be  faced. 

Support  for  this  view  that  members  of  the  "new"  middle  class  tend  to 
avoid  asking  questions  about  themselves  is  expressed  by  Bensman  and 
Vidich. 

The  greater  the  mobility,  the  greater  there  will  be  the  conscious  adopt- 
ing new  patterns  of  conduct  demanded  by  each  change  of  status.  .  .  . 
The  bearer  himself  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  style  can  be  donned  and 
discarded  at  will  and,  therefore,  can  be  acted  out  with  some  degree  of 
self  irony  and  self  satire.  .  .  .  The  individual  without  reflection, 
assumes  that  he  has  been  destined  for  a  way  of  life  which  in  fact  is  his. 
He  takes  his  way  of  life  for  granted  and  acts  it  out  without  self- 
consciousness,  defensiveness,  or  irony.  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  emphasis  is 
upon  consciousness  of  choice.  But  .  .  .  the  individual  has  no  past  to 
which  he  cares  to  refer  as  a  guide  for  conduct  in  his  new  status.  Instead 
he  looks  around  to  see  what  others  are  doing,  just  as  others  are 
watching  him.  .  .  .  There  is  an  awareness  of  the  self-conscious  manner 
of  the  life  style.  But  the  awareness  is  also  an  affirmation  of  the  style, 
because  no  alternative  is  available  to  the  individual.50  (Italics  mine) 

Of  course,  some  differences  exist  in  the  various  strata  within  the  middle 
class.  Traditionally  the  upper  middle  class  centers  "upon  striving  for 
success — economic,  educational,  and  social."  The  traditional  white  collar 
middle  class  is  characterized  as  foregoing  "pleasures  of  the  day  for  spiritual, 
moral,  and  social  gains  for  tomorrow."  Those  who  are  sometimes 
designated  lower  middle  class,  the  families  of  hardworking  and  successful 
laborers,  live  in  the  hope  of  buying  a  single-family  home  in  the  suburbs 
someday. S1  In  each  case,  however,  there  is  a  persistent  striving  for  goals  ac- 
quired from  the  socio-economic  subgroup,  but  with  little  or  no  reflection  on 
these  goals  or  values. 

All  of  this  seems  to  indicate  that  for  the  middle  class  its  emphasis  upon 
choice  and  achievement  precipitates  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and,  where  there  is 
failure  or  where  the  goals  and  values  are  in  severe  conflict  or  completely  out 
of  reach,  the  anxiety  of  (self-)condemnation. 
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C.  THE  UPPER  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CLASS 

Finally,  what  are  the  descriptions  and  characteristics  of  the  upper  class 
that  support  the  possibility  that  the  anxiety  of  emptiness  and  meaningless- 
ness  is  primary  and  the  anxieties  of  fate  and  guilt  are  secondary  among  its 
members? 

The  difference  between  the  middle  and  upper  classes  is  described  by 
Kahl  in  this  way: 

If  the  symbolic  middle  class  neurosis  is  obsessive  compulsivity,  com- 
plicated by  ulcers,  the  upper  class  illness  is  ennui,  complicated  by 
alcohol.52 

Kohn  differentiates  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in  this  manner: 

The  essence  of  higher  class  position  is  the  expectation  that  one's 
decisions  and  action  can  be  consequential;  the  essence  of  lower  class 
position  is  the  belief  that  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  forces  and  people  beyond 
one's  control,  often  beyond  one's  understanding.53 

A  comparison  of  the  meaning  that  drugs  have  for  the  lower  and  upper  classes 
indicates  that  for  the  lower  there  is  "a  release  from  pain,  especially  from 
hunger.  For  the  upper  class,  their  'pain'  is  the  emptiness  of  existence;  their 
stylized  vices  serve  to  fill  such  emptiness.'"54  (Italics  mine) 

The  security  of  the  upper  class  permits  "individualistic  expression  and 
variation,"  and  a  prominent  characteristic  is  graceful  living  and  dilettantism 
along  with  valuing  the  man  more  than  the  accomplishment.  This  emphasis 
upon  meaning  in  life  along  with  its  negative  judgments,  aptly  pictured  as 
feeling  "like  a  useless  ornament,"  points  to  the  prominence  of  the  anxiety  of 
emptiness  and  meaninglessness  within  the  upper  class.55 

In  relation  to  psychiatric  treatment,  insight  therapy  for  the  emotionally 
and  mentally  disturbed  is  concentrated  in  the  upper  classes.56  This  could  in- 
dicate the  ability  of  the  upper  class  to  deal  more  effectively  than  the  other 
classes  by  using  internal,  reflective  powers  to  solve  personality  dysfunctions; 
however,  this  could  also  mean  that  most  psychiatrists,  being  members  of  the 
upper  strata,  understand  their  "own  kind"  better  and/or  that  the  wealthy 
can  pay  for  more  private  "talking"  therapy.  Probably  all  three  of  the  above 
conclusions  have  some  validity. 

In  analyzing  four  dimensions  of  emulation  of  the  English  upper  classes, 
Bensman  and  Vidich  find  that  "a  gentlemanly  style,  search  for  culture,  fun 
and  immorality,  and  diversions  of  the  late  aristocracy"  are  separately 
emulated  by  given  upper  class  groups  in  the  United  States.57  These  four 
dimensions  seem  to  add  support  to  the  proposed  model.  The  "search  for 
culture"  appears  in  part  to  be  undergirded  by  questions  of  purpose  and 
meaning.  "Diversions"  imply  a  defense  against  emptiness  and  pur- 
poselessness.  "Fun  and  immorality"  often  indicate  an  absence  or  repression 
of  guilt.    "A   gentlemanly   style"   or   gentility   may   be  that  distinctive 
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characteristic  of  upper  class  life  that  replaces  an  ethical  concern  for  others 
and  embodies  a  strong  class  directive.  This  last  point  is  made  as  a  result  of  a 
generalization  from  Kyle  Haselden's  discussion  of  the  church  as  "Teacher  of 
Immoral  Moralities"  in  his  study  on  The  Racial  Problem  in  Christian 
Perspective  in  which  he  concludes:  "A  gentility  which  involves  separation 
from  the  Negro  has  transformed  itself  into  an  unassailable  religious  taboo," 
that  is,  any  "association  of  the  races  on  levels  of  equality  abuses  the  honor  of 
God."58  Thus  the  apparent  absence  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  may  only  be 
masked  under  polite,  genteel  customs  as  our  model  would  indicate  for  the 
upper  class. 

Kahl  maintains  that  members  of  the  upper  class  think  differently  from 
others,  not  fearing  rejection,  and  stand  much  less  chance  of  being  punished 
socially  or  legally  for  stepping  out  of  bounds. 

He  can  get  drunk,  and  the  privacy  of  his  home  or  club  protects  him  from 
repercussions;  he  can  drive  a  little  too  fast  and  the  sheriff  will  let  him  off 
with  a  warning;  he  can  go  to  New  York  for  a  fling,  and  his  wife  will 
accept  him  back.59 

C.  Wright  Mills  sees  the  elite  as  a  group  which  has  more  power  than  any 
previous  group  in  history  and  which  will  soon  "have  few  ties  of  responsibili- 
ty to  the  rest  of  the  population  except  for  a  noblesse  oblige.,,('0 

Educational  opportunities  and  background  seem  to  give  support  to  the 
primary  manifestation  of  questions  of  meaning  and  the  likelihood  of  the  ex- 
perience of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  in  the  upper  class.  In  the  first 
place,  the  elite  have  more  opportunities  for  schooling;  in  addition,  their 
education  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  the  prestigious  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  Ivy  League.61  The  experience  usually  involves  a 
heavier  emphasis  on  and  more  openness  to  analytical  and  critical  study  of 
culture  than  the  educational  experience  of  the  middle  or  lower  class  students 
who,  to  a  greater  degree  than  upper  class  students,  are  looking  for  skills  and 
jobs  as  the  fruit  of  their  educational  labors.  Moreover,  the  extended  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  class,  which  results  in  a  longer  time  of  disengagement  from 
institutions  of  adult  society,  facilitates  more  growth  beyond  what  Kohlberg 
has  categorized  as  "conventional  morality."  This  conventional  morality  is 
described  as  dualistic  thinking  about  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  truth 
and  falsehood.  Moving  beyond  conventional  morality  (or  back  into 
"preconventional  morality"  as  sometimes  happens  in  young  adulthood) 
constitutes  a  more  relativistic  concept  of  morality  and  truth.  This  growth  out 
of  conventional  morality  takes  place  during  the  discovery  of  corruption, 
hypocrisy,  and  duplicity  in  the  world,  especially  when  these  are  discovered 
in  the  lives  of  those  from  whom  one  learned  the  concepts  of  conventional 
morality.  Keniston's  discussion  of  Kohlberg  in  his  chapter  on  "Idealists:  the 
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Perils  of  Principle"62  also  indicates 

that  in  moving  beyond  conventional  morality  to  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  ethical  principles,  a  man  will  run  roughshod  over  others  who 
do  not  share  these  principles,  will  disregard  human  feelings,  or  will 
even  destroy  life.63 

His  conclusion  is  that  higher  stages  of  moral  reasoning,  according  to 
Kohlberg's  scale  (and  seemingly  enhanced  by  the  educational  and  social 
background  of  the  upper  class),  can  lead  to  destructive  zealotry  when  not 
matched  with  "compassion,  love,  or  empathetic  identification  with  others." 
Perhaps  the  cultural  background  of  the  upper  class,  if  Keniston's  argument 
holds,  means  that  many  who  inherit  or  work  their  way  to  top  positions  of 
power  in  business,  professions,  politics,  education,  and  the  military  move 
beyond  conventional  morality  without  compassion  and  fulfil  Pascal's  dic- 
tum: "Evil  is  never  done  so  thoroughly  or  so  well  as  when  it  is  done  with  a 
good  conscience."64  All  studies  indicate  that  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
the  upper  class  are  in  positions  to  set  policy  and  make  decisions  for,  and  that 
affect,  others;  moreover,  the  education  of  the  upper  class — longer,  more 
analytical  and  critical,  on  the  whole,  and  exposing  the  foibles  of 
mankind — may  help  to  free  them  from  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion when  there  is  little  or  no  compassion  for  others. 

Karl  Menninger  in  his  chapter  on  "Sin  as  Collective  Irresponsibility" 
speaks  of  the  absence  of,  but  the  need  for,  conscience  in  the  corporate  world. 
He  quotes  Dan  Miller  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

When  directors  and  managers  enter  the  board  room  to  debate  policy, 
they  park  their  private  conscience  outside.  .  .  .  The  crucial  question  in 
board  rooms  today  is  not  "Are  we  morally  obligated  to  do  it?"  but 
rather  "What  will  happen  if  we  don't  do  it"  or  "How  will  it  affect  the 
rate  of  return  on  our  investment?"65 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  debate  policy  in  cor- 
poration board  rooms  are  members  of  the  upper  stratum. 

These  above  descriptions  and  characterizations  of  the  upper  class  point 
up  recognizable  correlations  with  the  primacy  of  the  anxiety  of  emptiness 
and  meaninglessness  along  with  either  the  repression  or  coloring  of  the  anx- 
ieties of  fate  and  guilt  due  to  manifold  upper  class  influences. 

IV.  Conclusion 

How  may  one  utilize  the  model?  In  all  fields  and  disciplines 
professionals  and  scholars  will  want  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  that  even 
though  one  type  of  anxiety  may  be  primary  and  easily  identified  for  a  given 
class,  the  other  two  types  are  also  present  and  in  all  likelihood  surface  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  When  a  person  begins  to  confront  and  deal  realistically  with 
his  basic  class  anxiety,  he  will  usually  need  to  give  attention  to  the  emergence 
of  other  anxieties,  perhaps  in  strange  and  unsettling  forms.  For  instance, 
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when  a  middle  class  person  begins  to  work  through  and  take  his  guilt  upon 
himself,  he  will  probably  begin  to  sense  his  past  strivings  after  external  and 
often  shallow  goals;  then  the  struggle  with  goal  setting  and  possible  anxiety 
of  meaninglessness  might  accompany  this  experience. 

Along  the  same  line,  I  have  noticed  in  many  perceptive  black  leaders  of 
the  last  decade  comments  in  the  past  tense  of  their  intense  "hate  Whitey" 
period  and  of  having  moved  on  to  identity  defining,  task  formulation,  and 
community  building.  Their  sense  of  guilt,  meaning,  and  purpose  seem  much 
more  realistic  when  compared  to  pre-black  power  days,  when  "Negroes" 
were  worried  about  the  darkness  of  their  skin,  showed  an  over-politeness  to 
whites,  and  appeared  alienated  from  their  black  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
ghetto. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  our  pluralistic  society  we  do  find  churches 
and  educational  institutions  serving  particular  social  strata.  Whether  these 
institutions  enable  persons  to  meet  and/or  avoid  their  diverse  but  concrete 
anxieties  and  problems  is  important  information  for  religious  and 
educational  institutions  to  know.  The  religious  focus  in  lower  class  con- 
gregations and  parishes  should  take  into  account  the  struggle  with 
powerlessness  and  the  temptation  to  remain  passive.  At  the  same  time  warn- 
ings need  to  be  issued  against  the  exploitation  of  a  class  angst  by  exploiting 
the  primary  anxiety  of  a  particular  social  stratum.  Instructors  may  find  clues 
in  the  model  for  the  point  of  contact  between  their  students  and  their  subject 
matter. 

Contemporary  interpreters  of  culture  should  attempt  to  give  proper 
attention  to  all  groups  in  our  educational  and  religious  institutions.  I  think  I 
have  been  remiss  in  neglecting  the  vast  group  of  middle  class  students.  Ex- 
periments with  new  methods  of  understanding  guilt  and  condemnation,  as 
well  as  imaginative  ways  of  confronting  and  living  with  these  middle  class 
anxieties,  could  be  explored.  Then  we  might  better  enable  the  middle  class 
student  to  cope  with  underlying  anxieties  of  death  and  meaninglessness. 

In  this  initial  search  for  the  substantiation  of  the  thesis  that  underlies 
the  proposed  model  linking  types  of  manifested  anxiety  and  class  structure, 
the  above  documentation  indicates  the  possibility  of  interfacing  psy- 
chological material  on  anxiety  with  corresponding  data  on  social  structure. 
Feedback  on  other  investigation  on  this  model  linking  these  two  typologies 
from  different  disciplines  would  be  welcome  from  social  scientists  as  well  as 
theologians  and  social  ethicists.  Literature  and  drama  may  be  fruitful  areas 
for  testing  and  using  the  model. 

Finally,  being  a  generalist  working  in  the  areas  of  religious  ethics  and 
religion  and  culture,  I  have  to  admit  a  hesitancy  in  sharing  my  investigations 
relating  two  avocational  disciplines,  sociology  and  psychology.  However,  if 
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the  dichotomy  between  the  inner  and  the  outer,  the  affective  and  the 
cognitive,  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  methodology  and  epistemology 
is  ever  to  be  overcome,  the  area  of  interrelationships  among  various  dis- 
ciplines should  be  the  locus  of  increasing  emphasis  in  our  scholarly  labors. 
This  objective  is  what  underlies  my  interest  in  this  paper. 

We  have  seen  that  Tillich's  perceptive  insight  relates  the  experience  of 
anxiety  both  to  man's  creatureliness  and  to  his  freedom.  If  the  model  I  have 
proposed  is  valid,  social  class  may  be  seen  as  a  major  influence  on  the  domi- 
nant anxiety  of  a  person  or  group.  However,  to  speak  of  individuals  or 
groups  being  determined  by  their  social  class  would  be  to  deny  the  unique 
and  potential  freedom  of  all  humanity,  regardless  of  class.  This  would  be 
missing  the  perception  of  man  as  both  creaturely  and  free,  finite  and  self- 
transcending. 
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Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  is  a  play  that  is  dominated  by  the  figure  of  the 
magus,  who  appears  in  the  character  of  Prospero.  In  the  early  seventeenth 
century  when  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play,  scientific  positivism  had  not  yet 
smothered  the  occultism  spawned  by  the  Neo-Platonism  revived  in  Italy 
more  than  a  century  earlier.  This  interest  in  the  occult  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  scholarly  attention  by  Frances  Yates,  who  has  recently 
suggested  that  Prospero's  magic  represents  "a  good  magic"  capable  of  being 
linked  with  a  broad  European  tradition  still  very  much  alive  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.1  But  very  careful  attention  to  the 
iconography  of  magic  within  the  play  is  needed,  and  we  must  remember 
that,  in  spite  of  the  contemporary  interest  in  the  subject,  the  very  idea  of 
magic  during  this  period  could  sound  at  once  not  only  exciting  but  also 
dangerous.  We  will  see  that  Shakespeare  drew  upon  the  conceptions  of  this 
art  to  build  tensions  which  have  their  basis  in  the  paradox  of  Renaissance 
magic  itself,  and  in  this  manner  he  could  set  dramatic  harmony  and  dis- 
sonance together  before  the  spectators  at  the  play.  The  result  was  not 
"unified"  art,  but  a  drama  grounded  in  polarities  and  oppositions. 

Ariel  is,  of  course,  the  central  figure  of  Prospero's  magic,  for  through 
him  he  links  himself  with  vast  numbers  of  other  lesser  spirits  who  of  necessi- 
ty must  obey  his  will.  As  a  spirit  of  the  air,  Ariel  is  apparently  one  of  the 
elemental  daemons  identified  by  Proclus2  and  given  their  classic 
Renaissance  description  by  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  his  De  Occulta 
Philosophia.  Indeed,  Ariel  is  even  listed  by  Agrippa  as  an  elemental 
daemon,  but  of  earth  rather  than  air;  according  to  Agrippa,  such  a  spirit  as 
Ariel  would  have  power  "over  many  legions"  of  lower  spirits.3  Hence  the  oc- 
cult lore  of  the  Renaissance  provides  an  explanation  for  the  presence  of  the 
lesser  ministers  assigned  to  this  marvellous  creature  of  the  air. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  magic,  as  Dr.  Yates  admits,  was  a  very  con- 
troversial topic  in  the  Renaissance,  and  that  opinions  often  varied  widely 
concerning  its  essentials.  It  is  thus  that  we  discover  a  much  darker  side  to 
Ariel  than  would  at  first  appear.  Is  his  agreement  with  Prospero  of  the  kind 
that  would  classify  him  as  "a  Familier  Divell"  of  which  Le  Loyer  speaks 
with  such  horror?4  Even  as  an  elemental  spirit  he  would  by  many  commen- 
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tators  have  been  associated  with  the  fallen  angels.  Robert  Burton  calls  them 
"aerial  devils  that  corrupt  the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  etc.; 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the 
princes  of  the  air  ...  .  "5  These  are  able  to  cause  "tempests,"  to  "fire 
steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,"  and  to  "counterfeit  armies  in  the 
air,  strange  noises,  swords,  etc."  He  cites  Cardanus,  whose  father  possessed 
"an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years."6  These  details  in- 
deed do  remind  us  directly  of  Prospero's  spirit,  bound  to  him  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Ariel  causes  the  tempest  which,  with  its  wind,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  gives  its  name  to  the  play,  and  reportedly  appears  in  the  course  of 
the  storm  as  a  ghostlike  apparition  burning  in  the  rigging  and  in  the  cabins 
of  the  ship.  Ferdinand,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  concludes:  "Hell  is  empty,/ 
And  all  the  devils  are  here"  (I. ii. 2 14- 15).  Even  more  ominous  is  the  fact  that 
some  books  of  Renaissance  magic  such  as  The  Key  of  Solomon  and  the 
Magia  Naturalis  et  Innaturalis  attributed  to  "Faust"  give  the  name  of  Ariel 
as  indeed  a  demon  or  fallen  angel.  In  some  texts  of  the  latter,  Ariel  is,  along 
with  Mephistophiel,  one  of  the  seven  Electors.7  He  is  a  mercurial  spirit  who 
"like  quicksilver  ...  is  difficult  to  constrain,  hates  to  be  tied  and  therefore 
dislikes  pacts."8  Shakespeare's  Ariel  too  is  not  only  very  quick  but  is 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  own  liberty. 

The  promise  of  freedom,  to  which  is  added  threat  of  severe  punishment, 
surely  provides  Ariel  with  a  motive  for  outward  obedience  to  Prospero.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  can  know  very  little  with  certainty  concerning  his 
character  and  can  hardly  make  judgments  about  the  degree  of  beneficence 
we  should  attribute  to  him.  He  has  done  "worthy  service"  to  Prospero,  has 
"Told  [him]  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd/  Without  grudge  or 
grumblings"  (I.ii. 247-49).  Yet  this  passionless  slave  is  not  inwardly  devoted 
to  his  master,  as  the  servant  Adam  had  been  to  Orlando  in  As  You  Like  It. 
Even  his  lecturing  of  the  apparently  vengeful  Prospero  at  V.i.  1 7-20  could  be 
merely  an  intellectual  explanation  of  how  human  feelings  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  a  particular  situation,  though  neither  should  Prospero's  observa- 
tion in  Ariel  of  "a  touch,  a  feeling/  Of  [his  enemies']  afflictions"  (V.i.21- 
22)  be  entirely  disregarded.  Clearly,  Shakespeare  at  this  point  wishes  to 
humanize  his  little  spirit,  perhaps  even  at  the  expense  of  consistency.  Eike 
the  fairy  of  folk  tales,  Ariel  not  only  is  a  singer  of  fairy  music,  but  also  can  act 
on  the  side  of  good  when  it  suits  him.9 

Ariel  has  also  earlier  given  some  solid  evidence  that  he  is  not  totally 
evil:  he  has  refused  the  bidding  of  the  "damn'd  witch  Sycorax"  whom  he 
once  served.  Presumably,  though  he  gave  her  aid  in  some  of  the  "mischiefs 
manifold  and  sorceries  terrible"  at  Argier  before  her  banishment  (I.ii.263- 
66),  he  would  not  assist  her  in  carrying  out  the  most  terrible  of  her  orders.  As 
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Prospero  notes,  Ariel  was  "a  spirit  too  delicate/  To  act  her  earthy  and 
abhorr'd  commands,/  Refusing  her  grand  hests"  (I. ii. 272-74).  Ariel  has 
limits  beyond  which  he  will  not  trespass.  Renaissance  experts  on  magic 
appear  to  feel  that  aerial  spirits  most  often  are  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  yet 
tend  to  discover  more  good  in  them  than  malice. 10 

For  his  rebellion  against  the  foul  hag,  Ariel  had  been  confined  in  "a 
cloven  pine;  within  which  rift/  Imprison'd  [he  did]  painfully  remain/  A 
dozen  years"  (I. ii. 277-79).  Sycorax  was  terribly  enraged  at  her  servant's 
refusal  to  do  evil  deeds  of  magnitude,  and  hence,  aided  by  "her  more  potent 
ministers"  (I.ii.275),  she  imprisoned  him  in  such  a  way  that,  even  long  after 
her  death,  he  continued  suffering  the  most  terrible  pain  and  venting 
"groans/  As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike"  (I.ii.280-81).  Such  pain  seems 
curious  in  a  bodiless  creature  of  air  who  presumably  does  not  eat,  sleep,  or 
have  "such  senses/  As  we  have"  (I.ii.415-16).  Walter  Clyde  Curry, 
however,  cites  Porphyry's  assertion  that  daemons  are  not  devoid  of  affec- 
tions and  feelings  of  pain."  Agrippa  is  quite  explicit:  daemons,  unlike 
angels,  have  bodies  "in  a  manner  materiall,  as  shadows,  and  subject  to  pas- 
sion, that  they  being  struck  are  pained  ....  "I2  They  are  "spirituall" 
bodies,  yet  "most  sensible"  and  capable  of  pain.13  In  any  case,  Sycorax's 
punishment  of  her  servant  was  to  Ariel  "a  torment  to  lay  upon  thedamn'd," 
nor  could  the  witch  with  her  limited  power  thereafter  set  him  free.  But  upon 
his  arrival  on  the  island,  Prospero,  with  his  higher  art  of  magic,  "made 
gape/  The  pine,  and  let  [Ariel]  out"  (I. ii. 289-93).  The  magus  does  not  set 
the  spirit  free  merely  out  of  good  will,  however;  he  utilizes  him  for  his  own 
purposes  and  indeed  even  threatens  him  with  worse  punishment  if  he  is  not 
totally  compliant  with  his  commands: 

If  thou  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters.  (I. ii. 294-96) 

For  the  present,  Prospero  requires  absolute  obedience  so  that  his  ambiguous 
schemes  may  move  toward  their  conclusion. 

Ariel  and  the  lesser  spirits  act  as  Prospero's  instruments  by  which  he  is 
able  to  extend  his  control  over  his  enemies,  who  through  the  same  magic 
have  been  brought  to  the  island.  Prospero  is  observed  almost  always 
thinking  in  terms  of  power,  not  of  contemplation.  The  masque  in  IV. i  is  the 
major  exception  to  the  above  statement,  for  otherwise  he  ordinarily  appears 
to  use  his  art  for  more  practical  ends  than  the  achievement  of  understanding, 
illumination  of  mind,  gnosis.  He  will  send  Ariel  forth  attired  "like  a  nymph 
o'  th'  sea"  and  yet  "invisible"  at  I. ii. 301  -06  partly  in  order  that  his  noble  an- 
tagonists might  be  led  to  the  point  of  ultimate  despair,  which  they  will  reach 
by  the  end  of  Act  III.  In  II. i,  Ariel  may  act  the  role  of  a  guardian  angel 
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preserving  Alonzo's  life,  but  later  he  takes  a  more  vengeful  shape  when  he 
assists  in  the  urchin  show  that  will  taunt  the  visitors  with  the  table  of  food. 
For  this  latter  episode,  Ariel,  his  appearance  changed  to  the  visible  "figure 
of  [a]  Harpy"  (III.iii.83),  will  speak  words  of  vengeance  to  the  "three  men 
of  sin"  after  he  has  caused  the  food  to  disappear  "with  a  quaint  device"  at 
the  moment  when  he  "claps  his  wings  upon  the  table.'"  He  tells  them  that 
"Destiny"  has  caused  "the  never-surfeited  sea  ...  to  belch  up  you" 
(III. iii. 53-56).  Swords  cannot  destroy  him  or  his  "fellow-ministers," 
though  the  spirits'  invulnerability  would  not  guarantee  them  against  pain  or 
"hurt"  in  the  eventuality  of  being  wounded.14  Ariel,  speaking  allegedly  for 
"the  powers" — i.e.,  Providence — pronounces  a  qualified  curse  upon 
Prospero's  enemies:  "Ling'ring  perdition — worse  than  any  death/Can  be 
at  once — shall  step  by  step  attend/  You  and  your  ways  ..."  (III. iii. 76-79). 
Here  the  mood  of  the  masque  which  will  be  seen  in  the  next  scene  almost 
breaks  in  upon  the  play,  for  Ariel  in  his  most  terrible  shape  of  vengeance  will 
promise  some  hope  if  these  enemies  will  feel  sincere  "heart-sorrow"  and 
thereafter  live  "a  clear  life"  (III. iii. 81 -82).  The  movement  of  the  action 
toward  a  terrifying  vindictiveness  seems  fortunately  abated,  and 
foreshadowed  is  the  exchange  of  the  romance  pattern,  with  its  eliciting  of 
wonder,  for  the  tragic  pattern  of  woe. 

The  description  of  the  banquet  in  the  stage  direction  at  III. iii. 52  has 
been  called  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  Aeneid  in  which  harpies  come 
"from  downe  the  hills,  with  grisly  fall  the  syght"  to  spoil  a  table  laid  out  with 
food.15  But  in  Virgil  there  are  no  little  ministers  appearing  as  "strange 
Shapes  "  who  first  set  up  the  banquet  with  gestures  of  invitation,  nor  is  there 
a  table  from  which,  when  a  harpy  "claps  his  wings"  on  its  top,  the  food 
magically  will  be  snatched  up  in  an  instant.  The  gimmick  of  having  food  in- 
stantaneously vanish  is  clearly  what  Reginald  Scot  would  have  called 
"juggling";  the  trick  itself  was  probably  not  unrelated  to  one  trick  "which 
the  jugglers  call  the  decollation  of  John  Baptist. "Xb  In  this  instance,  a  special 
table  with  a  sliding  top  is  used  to  make  a  boy's  head  appear  as  if  it  has  been 
cut  off  and  placed  in  a  platter.  In  The  Tempest,  the  food  laid  out  on  a  similar 
table  top  could  well  have  been  made  to  disappear  when  the  mechanism  was 
triggered  by  a  boy  under  the  table.17  It  might  be  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
trick  could  utterly  convince  an  audience  of  the  power  and  success  of 
Prospero's  "high  charms"  (III. iii. 88),  but  the  total  effect  of  his  art  is,  ad- 
mittedly, far  more  grandiose  than  these  mere  spectacles  designed  to  deceive 
the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

Ariel  also  assists  Prospero,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  handling  the  not 
so  noble  characters  in  the  sub-plot.  Here  the  spirit  again  leads  men  with 
music  and  helps  (at  I  V.i.255)  to  put  them  to  confusion  by  setting  the  inferior 
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"goblins"  upon  them  "in  shape  of  dogs  and  hounds,  hunting  them  about." 
Such  transformations  of  spirits  under  Prospero's  control  seem  a  far  cry  from 
the  high  goals,  ideals,  and  methods  professed  by,  for  instance,  the  early  Dr. 
John  Dee,  whose  Monas  Hieroglypica  has  been  said  to  be  mainly  concerned 
with  the  idea  of  "the  gnostic  ascent  to  the  One,  to  God."18  If  it  were  not  for 
the  evidence  of  the  masque,  we  would  say  that  Shakespeare's  magician  has 
no  more  than  worldly  goals — goals  which,  to  be  sure,  a  popular  audience 
might  understand  more  readily  than  the  highly  complex  and  often  suspect 
theories  of  Renaissance  Neo-Platonism.  Prospero  is  very  correct  when  he 
labels  his  art  "this  rough  magic"  (V.i.50). 

For  in  practice  his  magic  is  indeed  often  "rough,"  rude,  violent,  and 
uncivil.  He  hardly  merits  the  extravagant  praise  reserved  by  Paracelsus  for 
only  the  most  illuminate  magus.19  Since  he  seems  not  to  be  a  holy  man  com- 
parable to  the  legendary  occult  master  Hermes  Trismegistus — the  figure 
whose  fame  in  the  Renaissance  most  closely  identified  him  with  the 
ideal — or  the  wise  men  who  followed  the  star  to  Bethlehem,  Prospero  is  not 
among  that  very  highest  order  of  magicians.  Yet  his  occult  wisdom  gives  him 
immense  power  on  his  island — and  it  is  a  power  over  nature  which  extends 
very  far  beyond  any  normal  limits.  Prospero  has  caused  a  solar  eclipse,  has 
raised  storms  at  sea,  has  set  loose  thunder  and  lightning  (V.i. 41-46).  There 
is  even  cursed  necromancy,  for  "graves  at  [his]  command/  Have  wak'd  their 
sleepers,  op'd,  and  let  'em  forth/  By  [his]  so  potent  art"  (V.i. 48-50). 
Shakespeare  thus  does  not  allow  his  Prospero  to  be  free  from  some  practices 
of  sorcery,  which  involve  lower  and  less  pure  forms  of  magic. 

Of  course,  as  critics  have  noted,  the  catalogue  of  Prospero's  magical 
feats  in  V.i.41-50  is  part  of  Shakespeare's  borrowing  from  Medea's  prayer 
in  Golding's  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  VII.265ff.  But,  as 
Prospero  here  is  free  to  follow  his  source  in  linking  his  lesser  spirits  or 
"demi-puppets"  with  English  fairy  lore  (V.i. 34-40),  so  also  he  picks  out 
from  Medea's  prayer  those  details  which  describe  his  own  art.  These  details 
thus  should  be  taken  more  seriously  than  sometimes  has  been  the  case.  The 
Renaissance  dramatist  has  chosen  from  Ovid  some  effects  of  magic  that  are, 
first,  verifiably  Prospero's;  then  he  has  added  the  manipulation  of  thunder 
and  lightning;  and  finally,  he  has  borrowed  from  Ovid's  Medea  her  ability 
to  cause  earthquakes  and  to  "call  up  dead  men  from  their  graves."20  Sandys' 
commentary  on  this  passage  finds  Medea's  necromantic  magic  which  raises 
"the  dead  from  their  graves"  to  be  "more  credible"  than  her  other  acts,  for 
there  is  biblical  precedent  in  the  case  of  "the  witch  of  Endor:  although 
whether  done  by  divine  permission,  or  diabolicall  illusion,  as  yet  is  in  con- 
troversy."21 The  whole  practice  of  necromancy,  incidentally,  is  set  forth  by 
"one  T.R."  in  a  treatise  on  magic  written  about  1570  and  printed  by  the 
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skeptical  Reginald  Scot.22  According  to  tradition,  Dr.  Dee  himself  stooped  to 
this  art  in  collaboration  with  Edward  Kelley,  who  functioned  as  his 
medium:  together  they  are  said  to  have  raised  a  corpse  in  the  churchyard  of 
Walton-le-Dale  Park.23  There  is  no  reason  that  Prospero  should  not  have 
the  power  likewise  to  call  up  dead  men  with  his  "so  potent  Art." 

At  very  least,  Shakespeare  wanted  his  audience  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  efficacy  of  Prospero's  magic:  he  is  indeed  much  more 
powerful  than  the  vile  witch  Sycorax  whose  sorceries  nevertheless  could 
affect  the  tides.  As  her  son  Caliban  comments,  "his  Art  is  of  such  pow'r/  It 
would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,/  And  make  a  vassal  of  him"  (I.ii.374- 
76).  Sycorax,  since  she  was  a  witch,  was  a  servant  of  her  demon;  Prospero,  a 
conjurer  or  magician,  is  in  command  over  his  spirit  Ariel.24  Further,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  submission  to  the  demonic,  the  hag  had  become  linked  sexual- 
ly with  an  incubus  who  fathered  Caliban  (I. ii. 321-22).  It  perhaps  matters 
little  in  this  play  whether  we  see  this  perverse  son  as  actually,  like  Merlin, 
the  offspring  of  a  devil,  or  as  the  result  of  conception  from  stolen  semen  taken 
from  another  source  by  a  sterile  incubus.25  English  Renaissance  incubi, 
lacking  vital  heat,  are  often  reported  to  feel  very  cold  to  the  women  with 
whom  they  have  intercourse.26  There  may  nevertheless  have  been  good  sport 
at  Caliban's  making,  but,  whatever  he  is,  he  surely  stands  in  striking  con- 
trast to  Prospero's  issue.  Miranda  is  in  every  way  an  almost  miraculous 
child  of  a  wise  man:  how  utterly  different  is  she  from  the  witch's  son! 

Prospero's  commanding  position  with  regard  to  the  spirit  world  is, 
however,  dependent  upon  the  books  of  learning  with  which  Gonzalo 
graciously  provided  him  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Milan.  Even 
Caliban  recognizes  that  without  his  books,  Prospero  as  a  magus  would  be 
powerless  (III. ii. 90-93).  In  no  sense  is  Prospero  to  be  identified  as  a  precur- 
sor of  the  idea  of  the  modern  autonomous  man,  for  his  books  contain  truths 
which  must  have  been  passed  down  faithfully  by  generations  of  learned  men 
since  the  time  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  and  Moses.  He  is  dependent  on  the 
past,  on  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  writers  of  the  Cabala. 
Among  his  books  there  is  one,  of  course,  that  is  more  important  than  the 
others.  This  is  his  conjuring  book  which  we  see  him  holding  and  to  which  he 
refers  at  V.i.57.  It  is  a  text  which  Prospero  perhaps  has  prepared  for  himself 
out  of  older  treatises  on  magic,  for  such  a  book  is  allegedly  most  effective  if 
written  out  in  the  hand  of  the  operator.2"  The  book  is  black.28 

The  conjurer's  staff  and  robes  are  also  carefully  made  and  are  marked 
with  talismanic  symbols  such  as  appear  profusely,  for  example,  among  the 
illustrations  in  A.E.Waite's  The  Book  of  Ceremonial  Magic.2''  The  rod 
would  seem  to  be,  along  with  the  book,  of  particular  importance  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  for  in  his  promise  to  abjure  his  magic  he  vows  not  only 
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to  "drown  my  book"  but  also  to  "break  my  staff"  (V.i.54,  57).  Prospero's 
"magic  garment"  is  being  worn  by  him,  of  course,  when  we  first  see  him  in 
the  play,  for  he  has  apparently  clothed  himself  in  it  initially  in  order  that  he 
might  stir  up  the  tempest.  According  to  Scot's  text,  the  exorcist  "must  be 
cloathed  in  cleane  white  cloathes";30  elsewhere,  linen  cloth  is  specified.  The 
Solomonic  cycle  even  indicates  that  the  linen  thread,  of  which  the  garment  is 
made,  must  have  been  spun  by  a  maid.31  The  breast  of  the  finished  garment 
should  have  talismanic  characters  embroidered  on  it,  and  the  operator  must 
also  be  protected  by  pentacles.  The  Key  of  Solomon  says:  "for  the  safety  both 
of  soul  and  of  body,  the  Master  and  the  Companions  should  have  the  Pen- 
tacles before  their  breasts,  consecrated,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  and 
perfumed  with  the  proper  fumigations."32 

At  the  opening  of  Act  V,  Prospero  exhibits  himself  in  his  long  "magic 
robes"  for  the  final  time.  The  "King  and  's  followers"  are  now  effectively 
imprisoned  by  the  magic  which  has  been  practiced:  "They  cannot  budge  till 
[Prospero's]  release"  sets  them  free  (V.i.8-1 1 ).  As  the  magician  prepares  to 
meet  these  enemies,  he  most  likely  makes  his  circle  with  chalk  on  the  stage. 
The  circle  then  will  be  occupied  by  Prospero  at  V.I.33ff  as  he  launches  into 
his  conjuring,  while  at  V.i.58  he  will  be  joined  in  the  circle  by  his  frantic 
enemies.  This  circle  must  be  marked  with  fantastic  symbols  of  the  kind  that 
hardly  would  find  their  way  into  the  text  of  a  play  in  an  age  which  took  such 
matters  seriously.  Examples  of  possible  designs  may  be  seen  in  Pseudo- 
Agrippa,  Scot,  and  other  works  on  magic.33  To  King  James  I,  the  use  of  such 
"cirkles  and  art  of  Magie"  could  not  fail  to  involve  the  operator  in  "an  horri- 
ble defection  from  God."34 

The  magic  practiced  by  Prospero,  however,  has  been  called  white 
magic,  theurgia,  by  one  of  the  most  astute  critics  of  The  Tempest,^  and 
Frances  Yates  insists  that  it  is  "a  good  magic,  a  reforming  magic."36 
Nevertheless,  the  vengeful  Prospero  surely  seems  to  practice  an  art  that  is 
neither  purely  white  nor  absolutely  black:  it  is  an  art  characterized  by  its 
ambiguity.  Like  the  weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth,  Prospero  is  more  effective  as  a 
character  in  this  play  because  he  fits  no  easily  pre-conceived  categories  of 
either  a  moral  or  metaphysical  nature.  Of  course,  despite  the  clear 
theoretical  distinctions  claimed  by  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  others  between 
white  and  black  magic,37  in  practice  these  distinctions  tended  to  break  down. 
And  it  would  appear  that  Shakespeare  set  out  deliberately  to  draw  elements 
of  Prospero's  art  from  both  kinds  of  magic.  Hence  the  safest  suggestion 
would  appear  to  be  that  Prospero's  art  is  theurgia-goetia,  which  in  the 
Solomonic  cycle  is  the  term  applied  to  magic  that  controls  aerial  spirits.38 

If  the  masque  presents  a  quiet  center  within  the  structure  of  the  play,  a 
good  deal  of  the  action  surrounding  it  in  The  Tempest  is  thus  demon-ridden 
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and  turbulent.  Yet  even  through  the  tempestuousness  comes  the  sound  of 
sweet  music  which  strikes  the  senses  mightily  and  which  elicits  from  the 
spectator  a  feeling  of  wonder.  Music,  which  Ba'ff's  Academy  had  really  ex- 
pected to  function  as  a  source  of  political  concord  in  troubled  France,39  is 
balanced  against  storm  as  forgiveness  is  balanced  against  vindictiveness, 
romance  against  tragedy.  Prospero  stands  on  both  sides  of  this  division,  since 
in  the  action  of  the  play  he  is  responsible  for  both  good  and  evil,  order  and 
chaos.  As  an  operator  working  his  magic  on  those  around  him,  Prospero  in  a 
sense  "projects"  his  own  ambivalent  spirit  ''into  the  enchanted  thing,  so  as 
to  constrain  or  direct  it."40  Hence  Alonzo,  feeling  the  force  of  the  enchant- 
ment, hears  "The  name  of  Prosper"  pronounced  by  the  winds  and  billows 
and  thunder  (III. iii. 97-99);  magically  present  in  the  swirling  tempest  is  the 
former  Duke  of  Milan.  From  Prospero  flow  both  tempest  and  sweet 
music — sounds  that  without  doubt  are  pervasive  in  the  play. 
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WHAT  ARE  CRITICS  FOR? 

Monroe  C.  Beardsley 

Temple  University 

When  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Republic,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
banished  the  poets  from  his  ideal  commonwealth,  he  did  not  say  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  critics  of  poetry.  Perhaps  he  classified  them  with 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  and  hence  as  potential  purveyers  of 
knowledge,  or  at  least  true  opinion,  rather  than  of  illusion  and  moral 
weakness.  Or  perhaps  he  simply  assumed  that  when  the  poets  left  town,  the 
critics  would  tag  along — just  as,  no  doubt,  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin 
assumed  that  when  he  lured  the  rats  away,  they  would  take  their  fleas  with 
them. 

We  seem  to  have  hit  upon  an  unsettling  figure  of  speech,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  pressing  it  any  further.  Even  if  we  cannot  deny  that  one  of  these 
social  roles,  or  enterprises,  is  parasitic  upon  the  other — the  criticism  of  art 
upon  art  itself — the  question  remains  open  whether  the  form  of  parasitism  is 
harmful,  beneficial,  or  innocuous  to  the  host.  Or,  since  we  are  dealing,  not 
with  biological  fixities  but  with  human  arrangements  that  we  may  be  able  to 
alter  if  we  try,  the  question  is  how,  and  in  what  ways,  the  criticism  of  art  can 
be  made  most  beneficial — not  only  to  the  arts  on  which  it  feeds,  or  preys,  but 
to  the  whole  cultural  ecology  within  which  artist  and  critic  play  their  parts. 

I 

From  one  point  of  view,  which  I  will  now  develop  a  little  way,  the 
criticism  of  art  appears  as  a  most  natural,  indeed  inevitable  and  indispen- 
sable, activity.  To  begin  with  a  touch  of  metaphysics  (on  which  I  do  not  plan 
to  linger),  we  have  human  existence  as  characterized  essentially  by  the  con- 
stant need  to  choose  among  courses  of  action,  and  hence  to  develop 
preferences  for  certain  kinds  of  choice  over  certain  other  kinds.  "To  live," 
remarks  Nietzsche  in  one  of  his  scornful  blasts  against  the  Stoics,  "To 
live — is  not  that  just  preferring,  being  unjust,  being  limited,  endeavoring  to 
be  different?"1 — contrasting,  that  is,  with  the  cold  indifference  of  Nature, 
which  the  Stoics  would  have  us  follow.  Except  for  a  few  rather  general  ones, 
preferences,  of  course,  have  to  be  learned.  And  since,  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  most  environments,  they  come  into  continual  conflict  with  each 
other,  they  have  to  be  unlearned,  too — that  is,  corrected  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. Thus  we  get  reflective,  more  or  less  intelligent,  preference,  as  John 
Dewey  has  taught  us;  and  this  is  evaluation.  We  not  only  want  X  more  than 
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we  want  Y,  but  we  judge  X  to  be  better  than  Y.  To  judge  is  to  claim  some 
rational  basis  for  the  preference  expressed.  And  to  make  judgments  of  par- 
ticular items  in  the  world  around  us,  rather  than  of  general  kinds  of  items,  is, 
I  take  it,  to  criticize.  So  we  are  inevitably  critics  of  one  thing  or  another,  just 
in  so  far  as  we  form  and  reform  our  preferences  in  a  way  that  is  to  some 
degree  rational — i.e.,  rests  on  intelligent  reflection. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  other  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom;  it  is  perhaps 
too  fanciful  to  speak  of  a  cow  as  a  grass-critic  when  he  seeks  out  a  certain 
pasture  because  of  what  he  has  learned  from  past  experience.  Maybe  the  rat 
in  the  maze  can  be  called  a  pathway-critic — at  least  he  acquires  a  certain  ex- 
pertise— but  I  don't  think  we  can  call  the  Pied  Piper's  rats  music  critics  just 
because  they  were  charmed  by  his  melodies.  Our  concern  is  with 
humankind,  and  on  this  conscious  level  of  symbolic  activity,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish so  many  kinds  of  criticism  that  we  must  sort  them  out  into  general 
categories.  So,  for  example,  there  is  moral  criticism — assessing  the  Tightness 
or  wrongness,  praiseworthiness  or  blameworthiness  of  actions.2  There  is 
political  criticism,  economic  criticism,  medical  criticism,  environmental 
criticism.  And  there  is  aesthetic  criticism,  judging  items  that  come  to  our 
attention  in  terms  of  their  aesthetic  goodness  or  badness. 

Among  these  items  there  happen  to  be,  of  course,  most  notably  works  of 
art.  I  suppose  that  even  if  human  beings  had  never  made  any  artworks  at  all 
(and  I'm  not  yet  ready  to  regard  the  products  of  other  species  as  art  works), 
there  could  be  aesthetic  criticism.  Perhaps  it  would  never  have  been 
developed  without  the  stimulus  of  art — or  perhaps  art  would  never  have 
developed  without  the  previous  activity  of  aesthetic  criticism,  directed 
toward  flowers,  crystals,  moths,  seashells,  snakeskins,  clouds.  In  any  case, 
aesthetic  criticism,  when  directed  to  art  works,  is  art  criticism.  And  thus  we 
see,  from  this  point  of  view,  how  inevitable  art  criticism  is:  it  arises  simply 
because  as  soon  as  art  works  come  into  being  and  attract  our  notice  and  re- 
quire to  be  dealt  with,  they  have  to  be  criticized  like  everything  else — since 
we  must  choose  (among  them,  and  between  them  and  other  things),  and 
hence  must  try  to  form  rational  preferences. 

So  far  what  I  have  sketched  makes  us  all  critics,  willy  nilly — in  fact,  all 
art  critics,  unless  we  can  manage  to  avoid  any  commerce  with  art  works. 
This  broad  usage  has  the  merit  of  reminding  us  of  the  continuity  between 
what  book  reviewers  and  architecture  professors  do  and  what  the  rest  of  us 
do,  at  least  from  time  to  time — without  getting  paid  for  it,  but  that's  because 
(the  theory  is)  we  don't  do  it  as  well.  Still,  we  also  need  the  concept  of  an  art 
critic  in  a  narrower  sense,  as  one  who  makes  criticism  his  occupation:  one 
whose  function  is  not  merely  to  criticize  but  to  help  others  make  their 
criticisms.  I  take  this  to  be  the  important  distinction  here,  the  mark  of 
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professional  status.  Two  distinctions,  in  fact,  are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  but  kept 
distinct.  The  first  one  is  a  matter  of  degree:  criticism,  as  I  have  outlined  it, 
may  be  done  better  or  worse — and  I  hope  you'll  bear  with  me  if  I  simply 
postulate  this  point,  without  undertaking  the  systematic  defense  it  requires. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  that,  since  critical  judgments  (whether  of  landscape 
paintings  or  airlines  or  flu  vaccinations  programs)  implicitly  claim  to  be  sup- 
portable by  reasons,  some  may  be  supported  by  better  reasons  than  others; 
and  thus  there  can  be  more  capable  judges  and  less  capable  judges  of  these 
matters.  One  could,  of  course,  draw  an  arbitrary  line  marking  some  rough 
level  of  qualification  or  authority  and  call  anyone  above  that  line  a  critic,  in 
the  professional  sense.  But  I  think  it  clearer  to  introduce  the  second  distinc- 
tion: between  those  who  criticize  only  in  the  course  of  making  their  own 
decisions  about  what  items  to  elect  and  what  to  forego,  and  those  who  set 
themselves  up,  or  are  set  up  by  others,  to  make  public  j  udgments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  the  choices  of  others  who  are  less  qualified  than  they, 
perhaps  by  the  lack  of  talent  or  time.  These  are  the  critics,  in  the  stricter 
sense. 

From  this  first  point  of  view,  then,  we  get  a  comparatively  clear  and 
focussed  picture  of  the  art  critic  as  professional,  rather  than  amateur,  judger: 
when  we  want  to  know  whether  one  art  work  is  better  than  another,  or  how 
much  better  it  is,  he  is  the  one  to  ask.  And  if  this  reminds  you  of  other  appeals 
to  normative  authority,  you  have  the  essential  idea.  Some  people  know — or 
are  more  likely  to  know — what's  the  best  treatment  of  a  disease;  others 
know  how  best  to  bargain  with  the  D.A.  for  a  plea  to  a  lesser  criminal 
offense;  and  if  we  want  to  know  which  are  the  best  microwave  ovens,  electric 
hairdryers,  or  housepaints,  we  go  to  the  pages  of  Consumer  Reports  for  its 
ratings.  What  we  have  sketched,  then,  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  the 
Consumers'  Union  model  of  (professional)  criticism. 

Note  that  on  this  model,  the  critic  (like  the  specialist  in  Consumer 
Reports)  would  not  make  your  decisions  for  you;  he  would  not  tell  you  what 
artwork  to  choose,  because  that  would  depend  on  various  other  con- 
siderations involving  values  that  he  has  no  authority  to  speak  on:  money, 
morality,  health,  safety,  marital  concord,  etc.  But  he  could  tell  you  that  one 
bank  building  is  (or  would  be)  a  substantially  better  work  of  architecture 
than  another — and  the  abler  the  critic,  the  more  reliable  the  judgment.  And 
this  information — if  we  can  speak  of  value  judgments  as  conveying  infor- 
mation— would  be  one  thing  to  take  into  account  in  deciding  what  to  buy,  or 
build,  or  just  go  and  see.  Thus  on  the  CU  model,  the  critic's  primary  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  consumer  of  art — the  audience,  the  viewer,  the  reader,  the 
listener.  His  service  is  a  public  service;  he  tells  us,  as  best  he  can,  what  we 
need  to  know  to  make  intelligent  choices  about  works  of  art. 
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It  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  CU  model,  I  believe,  that  it  fits  pretty  well 
what  some  well-known  critics  actually  are  doing,  at  least  a  good  part  of  the 
time.  For  example,  I  have  just  read  two  reviews  of  the  recent  re-make  of  A 
Star  is  Born :  a  highly  critical  one  by  Pauline  Kael  in  The  New  Yorker  and  a 
really  scathing  one  by  John  Simon  in  New  York}  The  main  thrust  of  both  is 
to  present  overall  evaluations  of  the  aesthetic  worth  of  the  film — backed  up, 
of  course,  by  detailed  analyses  of  selected  sequences,  shots,  and  even  frames. 

II 

The  CU  model  of  criticism  is  rather  neat — perhaps  too  neat  to  fit  the 
facts.  We  must  now  entertain  some  objections  to  it,  and  consider  how  serious 
they  may  be. 

First  objection:  that  artworks  have  no  definite  functions,  like  tools  and 
compounded  chemicals,  so  there  is  no  sense  to  the  notion  of  judging  how  well 
they  perform  a  function.  A  can-opener,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  supposed  to 
open  a  can,  and  we  can  judge  how  well  it  does  so.  But  what  is  a  sonnet  sup- 
posed to  do?  This  puts  the  objection  starkly,  but  I  suppose  misleadingly. 
For,  first,  we  need  not  compare  a  sonnet  with  so  specialized  a  tool:  take  in- 
stead a  university  student  center,  which  may  be  designed  to  serve  various 
needs,  though  no  doubt  in  some  order  of  importance.  Nor  need  we  consider  a 
sonnet  merely  as  a  sonnet;  it  is  a  literary  work,  and  literary  works  in  general 
might  have  some  identifiable  function,  or  group  of  functions,  not  utterly  in- 
comparable with  that  of  student  centers.  Still,  the  sense  of  disparity  may 
linger.  So  it  may  be  strongly  urged  that  artworks  are  not  means,  that  a 
poem — to  rewrite  Archibald  MacLeish  but  at  the  same  time  paraphrase 
W.H.  Auden — must  not  do,  but  be,  and  that  the  very  mode  of  speech  in 
which  readers  are  referred  to  as  "consumers"  of  poems,  rather  than  as 
"users"  of  them,  gives  the  game  away.  True,  in  his  notes  to  the  Westminster 
recording,  Edward  Tatnall  Canby  describes  Handel's  Messiah  as  "perhaps 
the  most  durable  piece  of  fine  musical  hardware  in  common  use  today" — but 
this  idiom  is  rare. 

Second  objection:  that  a  critic  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  con- 
cern for  the  accessibility  of  the  artworks  he  speaks  about.  The  writer  in  Con- 
sumer Reports  does  not  care — indeed,  he  must  not  care — whether  you  buy  a 
microwave  oven,  or  which  one  you  buy.  He  simply  presents  his  ratings.  But 
a  drama  critic,  it  will  be  said,  ought  to  care  about  the  theater  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  wish  it  to  flourish.  So  he  is  obliged  to  give  advice  that  goes  beyond 
the  CU  model — as  when  he  may  say,  "This  is  a  great  picture,  but  if  you  can't 
stand  the  sight  of  blood,  stay  away,"  or  "Those  who  are  addicted  to  the 
sound  of  Barbara  Streisand's  voice  will  no  doubt  enjoy  this  film,  despite  its 
lack  of  discernible  merit."  Or  to  take  a  subtler  example:  here  is  Benjamin 
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DeMott  discussing  the  last  volume  of  Anthony  Powell's  long  work,  A  Dance 
to  the  Music  of  Time: 

I'm  an  admirer  of  Anthony  Powell's  judgments,  which 

places  me,  among  Powelldolators,  a  shade  far  out.  His  less  eccentric 

fans  usually  hail  him  for  wit  and  characters,  beings  whose  names  chime 

on  from  book  to  book.  .  .  .  Also  much  esteemed  by  fans  is  this  author's 

way  with  social  history — which  is,  I  admit,  utterly  painless  .  .  .  But,  as 

I  say,  the  delight  of  A  Dance  runs  deepest  for  me  in  the  author's  stream 

of  judgment — or  in  what  might  be  called  his  standards.4 

Here  DeMott  seems  not  so  much  to  be  noting  and  praising  these  features  of 

the  novels  as  pointing  out  what  readers  of  different  sorts  (including  himself) 

will  like — a  very  different  matter,  logically  speaking,  from  evaluation. 

It  may  be  a  serious  oversimplification  to  think  that  there  is  just  one 
thing  the  critic  is  supposed  to  do.  Shouldn't  he  be  trying  to  get  the  right  con- 
sumers and  the  right  artworks  together,  calling  special  attention  to  emerging 
talent  among  black  playwrights,  encouraging  young  architects  to  form 
cooperatives  with  community  groups,  raising  aesthetic  consciousness  in 
general,  and  urging  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  put 
more  of  its  funds  into  dance  companies? 

Third  objection:  that  critics  have  a  unique  task  of  interpretation,  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  CU  model.  The  writer  in  Consumer  Reports  is  not 
required  to  explain  how  microwave  ovens  work;  but  a  critic  must  often  ex- 
plain what's  really  going  on  in  a  new  musical  composition,  what  is  meant  by 
a  new  play,  what  a  painter  is  implicitly  saying  in  his  new  concatenation  of 
images.  If  artworks,  or  at  least  many  or  most  of  them,  are  in  some  way  to  be 
regarded  as  characters  in  symbol  systems  (and  this  "if  is  subject  to  much 
current  discussion),  then  they  have  to  be  understood:  the  signs  or  symbols 
have  to  be  grasped  and  the  semantical  rules  of  the  system  have  to  be  applied. 
Here  is  surely  a  significant,  even  indispensable,  role  for  the  critic,  in 
enabling  the  receivers  of  artworks  to  interpret  them  correctly. 

Fourth  objection:  that  in  our  commerce  with  artworks  there  is,  after 
all,  an  overwhelmingly  significant  element  that  is  totally  lacking  in  our  com- 
merce with  technological  objects,  namely,  the  sense  of  a  relationship  to 
another  person,  the  artist.  This  objection,  as  I  understand  it,  need  not  rest  on 
any  biographical  considerations:  it  is  that  even  in  the  simplest  melody, 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  recesses  of  musicological  history,  or  in  the  most 
minimal  of  minimalist  sculptures,  a  human  voice  is  speaking  to  us,  so  there  is 
at  least  a  rudimentary  form  of  communication.  Certainly  critics  often  talk 
this  way.  To  cite  one  example,  Donal  Henahan  in  The  New  York  Times,  a 
propos  of  George  Crumb's  composition,  "Makrokosmos  III": 

Like  many  a  significant  artist,  Mr.  Crumb  seems  obsessed  with  one 
highly  personal  vision,  which  in  work  after  work  he  attempts  to  ex- 
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press.  This  latest  piece,  like  so  many  of  his  others,  is  suffused  with  in- 
finite loneliness,  time-suspending  contemplations  and  mysterious  hints 
of  apocalyptic  wonders.5 
Nothing  like  that  can  be  said  about  hair-dryers  and  house-paints.  To  reduce 
a  work  not  just  made,  but  created,  by  another  person  to  a  mere  consumer 
item,  like  something  in  a  grocery  or  hardware  store,  is  to  degrade  it — on  this 
view — and  to  lose  touch  with  what  is  most  precious  about  art,  its 
humanness.  Some  philosophers  have  recently  stressed  the  analogy  between 
artworks  and  persons  and  have  suggested  that  something  like  the  same  ap- 
proach is  appropriate  to  both.6 

Besides  being  in  trouble  on  such  general  principles  as  these,  the  CU 
model  of  criticism  is  especially  questionable  under  current  conditions  of  the 
arts.  Even  if  it  may  once  have  applied  reasonably  well  to  traditional  forms  of 
art,  we  may  think  it  no  model  at  all  for  the  critic  of  today  to  follow. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  arise  from  the  nature  of  certain  avant-garde 
developments.  First  of  all,  to  apply  the  model  we  need  some  sort  of  object  to 
apply  it  to,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  we  have  an  object,  or  what, 
if  anything,  is  the  artwork.  To  point  up  this  difficulty,  let  me  remind  you  of  a 
few  examples.  There  is,  of  course,  the  old  notorious  piano  work  of  John 
Cage,  4'33  ":  the  pianist  sits  down  at  the  piano  for  that  length  of  time,  then 
goes  away.  Is  this  good  or  bad?  Is  what  good  or  bad?  What  are  we  talking 
about?  We  could  say  that  the  pianist  performed  a  negative  action:  he 
refrained  from  playing  anything.  And  we  can  add,  if  we  want  to  be  mean, 
that  this  was  a  good  thing,  considering  the  sounds  he  might  have  been 
producing  if  he  had  been  playing.  But  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  point.  We 
could  commend  his  posture  and  poise— but  then  we  are  treating  the  action  as 
a  minimal  dramatic  performance.  We  can  say  that  by  not  striking  the  piano 
keys,  after  making  us  expect  to  hear  something,  he  has  made  us  acutely 
aware  of  the  audience-sounds  around  us,  however  hushed;  and  this  sequence 
of  sounds  is,  then,  the  composition  he  performs.  Well,  if  that  is  the  artwork 
to  be  judged,  perhaps  we  can  judge  it  more  or  less  worth  hearing— though 
Cage  himself  would  have  no  truck  with  such  distinctions. 

Or  consider  the  conceptual  artist  who  tacks  up  on  the  gallery  wall  a  list 
of  what  he  has  eaten  for  breakfast  during  the  past  month— or  who  merely 
writes  that  what  he  calls  his  "piece"  consists  of  all  the  words  uttered  on 
Westbound  Transcontinental  United  Airline  flights  last  July  4th.  Is  the 
piece  good  or  bad?  This  question  is  a  bit  hard  to  get  hold  of.  What  is  the 
piece?  We  may  think  of  that  month  of  breakfasts,  all  those  sunny-side-up 
eggs  laid  end  to  end:  a  bit  nauseating,  perhaps?  Well,  at  least  we  are  react- 
ing; if  that's  the  piece,  then  it  is  getting  through  to  us.  But  clearly  there  are 
problems  in  applying  the  CU  model  here— though  I  do  not  say  insoluble 
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ones.  We  characteristically  formulate  our  judgments  of  artworks  in  such 
terms  as  "this  is  a  good  poem"  or  "that  was  an  awful  movie."  When  we  try 
to  speak  of  conceptual  artworks  in  such  a  way,  we  are  frustrated:  what  is  the 
class  of  things  to  which  this  particular  item  belongs,  and  of  which  it  is  so 
good,  or  so  poor,  an  instance?  A  month  of  breakfasts  is  a  good — what? 

Other  difficulties  in  applying  the  CU  model  to  the  present  artistic  scene 
arise  from  the  peculiar  stresses  imposed  on  that  scene  by  the  way  our 
economic  system  functions.  In  all  spheres  of  life,  the  tremendous  pressures 
toward  larger  scale  mass  production  and  technological  pre-packaging  con- 
stantly make  it  more  expensive  and  hence  desperately  difficult  to  maintain 
activities  designed  to  create  works  of  art  (or  anything  else)  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  is  vividly,  though  indirectly,  shown  in  a  recent  book  by 
Lehman  Engel,  The  Critics,  which  examines  at  some  length  the  writings  of  a 
score  or  more  theater  critics.  What  troubles  Engel  most  is  their  vast  power, 
as  he  sees  it,  to  close  a  show — especially  those  who  write  for  the  daily  press  in 
New  York  City.  He  stops  short  of  saying  that  theater  critics  should  write 
only  nice  things  about  shows  and  plays,  if  they  don't  want  to  destroy  the  very 
institution  that  feeds  them.  But  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  book,  he  writes: 

Like  it  or  not,  the  critic  has  a  responsibility  to  the  theater 
without  which  he  would  not  be  a  reviewer.  It  would  therefore  seem  im- 
portant .  .  .  that  he  keep  in  mind  his  obligation  to  make  certain  that 
what  he  has  to  say  inflicts  the  least  damage  possible  on  the  theater.7 

I'm  sure  this  was  not  meant  to  sound  like  recent  presidents  deploring  those 
who  lacked  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  But  if  critics  are  caught  in  a  situation  in 
which  to  praise  or  dispraise  an  artwork  is  not  only  a  critical,  but  somehow  an 
economic  and  perhaps  even  a  political,  act,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
hew  single-mindedly  to  the  task  of  judging  aesthetic  goodness. 

Thus  out  of  these  and  other  reflections  has  emerged  a  second  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  proper  role  of  the  critic,  especially  in  contemporary 
society.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  critic's  primary  obligation  is  not  to  the 
consumer,  but  to  the  producer — that  is,  to  the  artist  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
art  itself  as  a  form  of  enterprise  involving  many  artists,  present  and  future. 
The  critic  is  the  handmaiden  of  the  work,  preparing  the  way  for  it  when 
necessary,  helping  it  find  a  fit  audience,  breaking  down  barriers  of  custom 
and  habit,  encouraging  novelty  and  exploration.  His  central  tasks  are 
analysis  and  exegesis:  that  is,  he  is  to  help  us  see  the  underlying  structure 
and  texture  of  the  artwork,  when  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  grasp  it;  and 
he  is  to  help  clear  up  our  puzzlement  about  the  meaning,  or  meanings  of  the 
work.  Without,  I  hope,  too  much  prejudice  to  this  point  of  view,  we  may  call 
it  the  Press  Agent  (or  PA)  Model  of  criticism.  (I  don't  suggest  "PR," 
because  I  assume  that  it  is  no  mere  image  we  are  dealing  with.) 
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To  raise  the  question,  by  the  way,  whether  the  critic's  primary  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  artist  or  to  the  artist's  (potential)  audience,  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  critic's  ultimate  obligation  may  be  to  his  whole  society.  The  two  views 
here  contrasted  are  similar  to  the  view  that  the  doctor's  primary  obligation  is 
to  his  patient,  the  lawyer's  to  his  client,  the  priest's  or  minister's  to  his 
parishioner.  The  assumption  is  that  a  system  which  recognizes  such 
networks  of  primary  obligations  will  be  one  in  which  all  will  benefit  the 
most.  This  assumption  can,  of  course,  be  challenged,  as  it  is  (in  the  case  of  art 
criticism,  but  not  only  in  that  case)  by  many  Marxist  thinkers. 

A  corollary  that  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the  PA  model  is  that  value 
judgments  are  out.  The  attitude  that  the  PA  critic  wants  most  to  cultivate  in 
his  readers  is  a  mixture  of  openness  to  the  new,  sympathy,  toleration  of  the 
bizarre,  willingness  to  surrender  to  the  object  (or  event);  and  perhaps  such 
an  attitude  cannot  coexist  with  the  evaluative  disposition.  To  j  udge  is  always 
in  some  respect  to  compare;  to  judge  X  good  is  always  to  open  up  a  com- 
plementary category,  or  range  of  categories,  ready  to  receive  the  Ys  and  Zs 
that  may  be  judged  less  than  good.  To  appreciate,  on  the  other  hand  (if  one 
may  coopt  a  tarnished  old  term  for  the  exposition  of  a  more  swinging 
theory),  is  to  take  things  as  they  come,  in  a  wholly  receptive  frame  of  mind. 
Thus  one  does  not  ask  whether  John  Cage's  4  '33  "  is  better  or  worse  than  a 
later  imitative  work  by  someone  else  who  refrains  from  playing  the  violin  for 
4 '33".  What  would  be  the  point?  Perhaps  on  the  PA  model,  which  makes 
originality,  or  at  least  novelty,  the  supreme  mark  of  artistic  distinction,  the 
later  imitation  would  be  of  no  interest,  because  the  thing  has  already  been 
done.  Or  we  could  envision  a  whole  series  of  minimalist  musical  com- 
positions, each  replete  with  its  own  surprising,  fresh,  fascinating  audience 
noises — and  all  from  the  hands  of  an  acknowledged  modern  master. 

Ill 

I  do  not  know  that  you  can  find  either  of  my  models  exhibited  in  a  pure 
form.  Like  all  models,  they  are  more  or  less  ideal  constructs,  designed  also  to 
suggest  ways  of  making  fact  conform  better  to  normative  theory.  I  have  set 
up  the  models  so  they  can  be  opposed  to  one  another,  though  I  left  the  last 
step  of  the  PA  model  optional.  When  we  think  back  over  the  reflections  that 
led  to  the  PA  model,  we  notice  that  they  lead  in  various  directions,  and  by  no 
means  add  up  to  a  tidy  and  conclusive  refutation  or  proof.  Since  it's  high  time 
I  began  to  show  my  own  hand  more  plainly,  I  had  perhaps  best  state  a  few  of 
my  own  conclusions  about  these  models,  and  offer  reasons  in  direct  support 
of  them.  Blunt  statements  to  begin  with  may  provide  welcome  relief  from  my 
roundabout  exposition  thus  far: 

( 1 )  The  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  PA  model  (that  is,  the  rejec- 
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tion  of  critical  evaluation)  must  not  be  taken. 

(2)  Without  that  last,  egregious,  step,  the  PA  model  is  substantially 
consistent  with  the  CU  model. 

(3)  The  PA  model  calls  attention  to  important,  but  secondary,  roles  of 
the  art  critic. 

(4)  The  CU  model  remains  essentially  correct  as  an  account  of  art 
criticism,  capturing  its  primary  character,  on  which  its  other 
features  depend. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  acknowledge,  I  think,  that  the  PA  model  opens 
up  a  number  of  important  critical  activities  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the 
CU  model.  Certainly  a  critic  ought  to  be  generous  in  his  sympathies  (which 
is  not  to  allow  him  mere  spinelessness),  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  encourage 
budding  talent  and  help  it  make  its  way  in  the  world.  To  do  this,  he  may 
have  to  master  some  of  the  arts  of  the  PR  person,  or  circus  barker,  by  which 
he  prepares  the  general  public  for  what  might  otherwise  baffle  or  distress  or 
even  shock  them.  And  in  this  way  he  is  true  to  the  art  he  serves,  whichever  it 
may  be,  keeping  an  attentive  finger  on  its  pulse  and  seeking  ways  of  im- 
proving its  health.  Like  Socrates  with  the  poets  whom  he  was  always  fondly 
quoting,  the  critic  should  be  pained  to  condemn,  mixing  pity  with  his  anger 
when  he  finds  that  artists  themselves  have  not  been  true  to  their  own  art. 

More  central  and  basic  are  the  two  ways  in  which  the  critic  increases 
understanding,  according  to  the  PA  model:  what  I  have  called  analysis  and 
exegesis.  Not  all  artworks  call  for  explanation,  but  some  that  are  radically 
strange,  extremely  complex,  orjust  cast  in  unfamiliar  idiom  can  benefit  from 
critical  commentary.  Analysis  provides  explanation  of  how  the  work  fits 
together  and  projects  its  notable  qualities;  thus  the  film  critic  tells  us  that  the 
breathless  pace  of  a  film  is  due  to  the  quick  cutting  and  the  prevalence  of 
short  shots.  Exegesis  provides  explanation  of  what  the  work  means,  in  a 
broad  sense  of  this  term;  thus  the  dance  critic  tells  us  that  a  certain  modern 
dance  features  movements  that  symbolize  aspects  of  the  presentation  of  the 
self  in  everyday  life,  as  described  by  Erving  Goffman.  I  take  it  that  some  peo- 
ple are  better  than  others  at  seeing  these  patterns  and  meanings  in  artworks, 
and  among  those  who  can  see  them  some  are  better  than  others  at  explaining 
them.  So,  on  the  PA  model,  the  critic,  in  the  professional  sense,  is  one  who 
does  not  merely  understand  difficult  artworks  but  undertakes  the  role  of 
helping  others  understand  them.  Moreover,  many  of  the  same  skills  are 
plainly  requisite  for  both  the  competent  judge  (on  the  CU  model)  and  the 
competent  interpreter  (on  the  PA  model). 

There  are  no  doubt  still  other  tasks  for  the  critic,  not  encompassed  in 
either  of  our  models  so  far.  Not  that  he  must  always  perform  them.  Consider 
a  characteristic  act  of  the  artist  or  his  lieutenants:  we  may  call  it  the  act  of 
issuing  the  artwork,  that  is,  presenting  it  to  a  public  or  potential  public.  I  use 
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this  term,  perhaps  a  bit  awkwardly,  to  include  publishing,  exhibiting, 
showing,  performing,  placing  in  a  public  space,  etc.  The  act  of  issuing  is  a 
social  act,  most  obviously  when  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  some  existing 
practice  and  under  the  aegis  of  a  social  institution,  such  as  an  art  gallery  or 
the  municipal  Art  Commission.  Such  an  act  has  two  aspects,  which  may  in- 
terest the  critic. 

First,  it  is  an  artistic  act:  the  work  issued  now  belongs  to  the  history  of 
art,  or  of  its  art,  and  we  can  inquire  into  its  significance,  if  any,  for  that 
history:  for  example,  does  it  mark  the  emergence,  or  perhaps  the  exhaustion, 
of  a  style?  This  is  a  question  for  the  art  historian,  of  course;  but  there  is  no 
rule  that  says  a  critic  cannot  be  a  historian,  and  some  perspective  on  art 
history  must  surely  be  indispensable  to  him. 

Second,  the  act  of  issuing  an  artwork  may  be  an  act  of  saying  something 
about  the  society  in  which  the  act  is  performed.  For  example,  to  place  in 
front  of  the  Physical  Education  School  at  Temple  University  a  sculpture 
depicting  a  partly  clothed  male  athlete  holding  aloft  an  unclothed  female 
athlete  is  to  accept,  implicitly,  an  asymmetrical  view  of  the  sexes — at  least  as 
far  as  physical  education  is  concerned.  According  to  the  Marxists,  every 
issued  artwork  makes  an  implicit  social  statement  (a  sculpture  arranging  the 
two  figures  on  the  same  level  would  presumably  be  affirming  the  equality  of 
the  sexes).  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  that  far,  but  the  question  is  too  large  for 
this  occasion.  At  any  rate,  many  acts  of  issuing  are  certainly  acts  of  saying, 
and  it  is  always  in  order  for  the  critic  to  note,  or  at  least  to  offer  his  inter- 
pretation of,  what  is  said.  The  trouble  is  that  such  interpretations  are  often 
rather  speculative  and  subjective,  so  we  can't  always  put  much  stock  in 
them;  still,  I  don't  think  they  are  nonsensical  and  I  don't  see  why  they  can't 
at  least  sometimes  be  testable,  true,  and  apt.  For  example,  some  time  ago 
Paul  Goldberger  wrote  a  piece  about  what  he  called  the  "stage-set,"  "make- 
believe"  architecture  in  Southern  California,  land  of  Disneyland,  San  Si- 
meon, and  the  Madonna  Inn  in  San  Luis  Obispo  in  which  all  109  rooms  are 
decorated  differently.  He  remarked  on  the  way  this  architecture  ap- 
propriates all  forms: 

The  style  of  the  time  and  the  style  of  the  place  thus  becomes 
all  styles.  Each  mood,  each  period,  is  there  for  the  asking.  One  is  less  a 
servant  of  history  than  a  commander  of  it;  in  this,  perhaps,  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  California  dream.  .  .  .  As  California  amplifies  and  expands 
so  many  American  social  characteristics,  so  it  does  with  its  architecture, 
breaking  still  more  free  of  academic  rules  and  precedents  and  becoming 
much  more  frankly  hedonistic.8 

Thus  according  to  Goldberger,  to  erect  these  polyglot  buildings  and  groups 
of  buildings  is  to  say  that  California  culture  has  triumphed  over  the 
limitations  of  history  and  also  that  any  kind  of  building  is  all  right  if  it  gives 
you  pleasure. 
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Here,  then,  are  various  other  duties  with  which  we  may  burden  the 
critic — or,  if  you  prefer,  opportunities  which  we  may  permit  him  to  seize. 
What  is  important  to  note  next  is  that  none  of  them  is  logically  incompatible 
with  the  CU  model.  In  order  to  be  capable  of  explaining  artworks,  of  placing 
them  historically,  and  of  reading  their  social  messages,  the  critic  does  not 
have  to  renounce  the  right  to  judge — or  excuse  himself  from  the  obligation  to 
judge.  So  in  these  respects,  the  PA  model  simply  adds  to  the  CU  model  by 
remarking  other  things  for  the  critic  to  do,  if  he  has  the  interest,  the  ability, 
and  (of  course)  the  space  (for  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  art  criticism  today 
are  due  in  part  to  the  cramped  conditions  imposed  on  the  critic,  who  is 
seldom  given  enough  room  to  develop  his  ideas  and  illustrate  and  defend 
them.)  Nor,  I  think,  is  it  impossible  for  friendliness  toward  new  art  and  in- 
sistence upon  standards  to  exist  together  in  one  mind:  just  because  one  is 
concerned  to  distinguish  the  better  from  the  worse,  one  is  not  prevented  from 
being  eagerly  on  the  lookout  for  the  better,  in  however  novel  a  form  it  may 
appear.  True,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  attitude  of  critical  evaluation 
and  the  attitude  of  relaxed  enjoyment  will  often  conflict:  one  who  gets 
carried  away  by  a  film  is  not  likely  to  be  counting  how  many  seconds  the 
shots  last  or  how  many  times  the  camera-angle  shifts  in  a  sequence.  But  of 
course  we  do  not  ask  the  psychologically  impossible  of  critics.  And  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  skilled  film  observer  with  a  trained  memory  to  respond  emotionally 
to  a  film  while  noting  facts  for  later  consideration  in  an  analytical  and  ex- 
egetical  frame  of  mind.  Or  he  can  see  the  movie  twice. 

We  call  one  who  makes  judgments  a  judge,  for  short.  But  when  we  call 
the  critic  a  judge  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  apply  a  third  model  of 
criticism,  so  dear  to  earlier  periods:  the  judicial  model  of  criticism.  The 
artwork  or  the  artist  is  not  brought  before  a  court  on  charges  of  criminal 
offense  (except,  unfortunately,  in  obscenity  cases),  or  to  answer  a  civil  com- 
plaint that  the  film-theater  patron  or  book  buyer  has  been  defrauded.  A 
judge  in  such  a  process  no  doubt  should  be  as  cold  as  possible.  But  I  take  it 
that  thejudicial  model  of  criticism  is  quite  dead  today,  and  that  there  is  little 
demand  for  exhumation. 

I  haven't  found  any  really  good  reason  why  critics  ought  to  refrain  from 
making  value  judgments — even  if  there  are  occasions,  such  as  when  John 
Cage's  pianist  is  refraining  from  playing  the  piano,  on  which  value 
judgments  may  appear  to  be  pointless.  One  good  forbearance  perhaps 
deserves  another,  although  we  must  not  push  that  too  far,  for  certainly  there 
are  many  cases  of  forbearance  that  arejustly  subject  to  moral  criticism,  even 
if  not  to  aesthetic  criticism.  In  any  case,  the  critical  practices  subsumed  in  the 
PA  model  are  surely  important  and  legitimate.  But  what  I  want  now  to 
claim  is  that  they  are  secondary  practices,  for  they  presuppose  and  depend 
upon  the  more  basic  function  of  evaluation  that  is  central  to  the  CU  model. 
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My  line  of  argument  here  can  be  briefly  sketched.  Granted  that  the 
critic  is  to  promote  artworks,  to  help  them  become  appreciated,  and  that  he 
is  to  support  his  art  so  that  other  artworks  will  be  forthcoming.  But  of  course 
he  is  not  to  make  people  like  every  artwork — appreciation  is  not  in- 
discriminate liking,  any  more  than  refined  taste  is  indiscriminate  loathing. 
Before  he  starts  to  puff,  he  must  decide  whether  the  work  is  worth  the  effort; 
and  if  he  encourages  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  not  because  that  will  produce 
more  paintings,  but  because  that  will  produce  more  good  paintings.  This  is 
what  makes  him  a  sort  of  press  agent,  rather  than  a  public-relations  person, 
for  in  PR  no  prior  value  judgments  are  necessary.  Granted,  again,  that  the 
critic  is  to  give  us  analysis  and  exegesis;  but  he  must  first  judge  that  the  work 
deserves  to  be  explained  and  interpreted,  because  it  has  value  that  ought  to 
be  more  widely  enjoyed.  And  in  fact  much  of  his  analysis  and  exegesis  comes 
into  play  so  that  he  can  give  us  his  reasons  why  a  work  is  good,  or  why  it  is 
seriously  flawed — in  either  case,  the  analysis  and  exegesis  support  a  value 
judgment,  which  gives  point  to  them. 

I  concede  that  the  case  for  the  primacy  of  the  evaluative  function  is 
much  less  decisive  when  it  comes  to  reading  the  social  significance  of  the 
work,  if  it  has  one.  This  has  been  a  source  of  some  confusion  in  our  time,  I 
believe.  Some  artworks,  or  quasi-artworks,  including  those  notorious  ones 
issued  some  time  ago  by  Marcel  Duchamp,  have  been  big  with  implicit 
statements,  about  art  and  other  things,  though  not  notably  rich  in  aesthetic 
value — unless  we  say  that  their  aesthetic  value  consists  just  in  their  saying 
something.  But  that  may  be  questionable.  To  erect  a  huge,  impressive, 
lavishly  decorated  City  Hall  in  the  very  center  of  Philadelphia  was  to  say 
that  civic  government  is  important  and  deserves  our  respect.  To  surround  it 
later  with  overbearing  office  buildings  was  to  say  that  civic  government  does 
not  deserve  that  much  respect,  after  all.  But  I  don't  think  this  latter  state- 
ment makes  the  office  buildings  good  works  of  architecture.  (If  my  example 
seems  too  fanciful,  at  least  I'm  not  going  as  far  as  Paul  Valery,  who  divided 
buildings  into  those  that  say  nothing,  those  that  speak,  and  those  that  sing.) 


IV 

If  the  CU  model  articulates  the  core  of  criticism  it  also  provides  us  with 
a  standard  for  assessing  the  critic's  work.  I  don't  wish  to  misrepresent  either 
the  risks  or  the  reliability  of  the  critical  enterprise,  especially  as  conducted 
under  current  social  and  artistic  circumstances.  Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  hold  the  critic  to  his  central  tasks,  whatever  else  it  may  please 
him  to  do,  and  let  him  know  when  he  lets  us  down.  So,  by  way  of  coda  to  the 
argument  so  far,  I  shall  say  a  little  about  the  main  ways  in  which  criticism 
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can  go  astray,  as  I  see  it.  I  have  three  sorts  of  failure  in  mind. 

First,  the  critic  may  fail  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  object  to  be  judged, 
allowing  himself  to  be  distracted  into  irrelevant  and  trivial  matters.  This 
error  we  may  call  diversion.  The  PA  model  tempts  to  it,  but  the  CU  model 
reminds  us  that  the  name  of  the  game  is  to  make  a  judgment  of  that  X, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  has  been  nominated  for  consideration.  The  critic,  of 
course,  is  not  forbidden  to  talk  about  other  things  as  well,  though  I  think 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  chatter  about  peripheral  matters  becomes 
overly  self-indulgent.  What  he  must  not  do  is  palm  off  talk  about  other 
things  under  the  pretense  of  talking  about  the  artwork.  It  is  all  too  easy,  for 
example,  to  mix  remarks  about  the  play  with  remarks  about  the  playwright, 
or  remarks  about  the  painting  with  remarks  about  the  painter,  so  that  the 
focus  becomes  blurred  and  the  truth  and  relevance  of  the  remarks  uncertain. 
It  is  equally  easy,  at  least  for  some  critics,  to  confound  remarks  about 
artworks  with  remarks  about  themselves;  the  personal  pronoun  intrudes 
distractingly  when  you  think  you  are  going  to  be  told  something  interesting 
about  the  architecture  of  the  new  art  museum  or  the  choreography  of  the 
new  ballet.  I  do  not  mean  that  critics  should  never  refer  to  themselves.  A 
critic  who  says  "I  thought  the  play  was  extremely  funny,"  may  be  using  the 
personal  pronoun  innocuously;  we  can  translate  his  statement  readily 
enough  into  a  statement  about  the  play  itself.  But  a  critic  who  says,  "My  ten- 
year-old  daughter  and  I  were  equally  delighted  by  the  goings-on,"  gives  us  a 
bit  of  autobiography  from  which  we  can  extract  hardly  any  information 
about  the  play. 

Second,  the  critic  may  describe  the  artwork,  but  fail  to  reach  a  judg- 
ment of  it.  This  error  we  may  call  defection,  or  dereliction  of  critical  duty. 
Now,  when  I  speak  of  judging,  I  do  not  limit  it  to  explicit  overall  appraisals 
of  the  work.  If  a  critic  feels  able  to  say  of  the  work  as  a  whole  that  it  is  good, 
or  poor,  or  great,  or  detestable,  then  he  should  do  so.  More  often,  and  more 
usefully,  perhaps,  he  will  be  interested  to  point  out  what  is  good  about  the 
work,  and  what  less  good — what  it  has  going  for  it,  so  to  speak,  that  is 
capable  of  yielding  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Such  discriminating  and  restricted 
value  judgments  are  much  to  be  prized,  and  are  surely  very  common; 
because  of  their  caution,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  grosser 
and  more  global  ones.  It  is  not  even  necessary  on  all  occasions  for  value 
judgments  to  be  explicitly  formulated:  a  critic  who  points  out  several  ad- 
mirable features  of  a  play,  and  finds  no  serious  fault,  can  convey  in  the 
rhetoric  of  his  exposition  and  in  the  tone  of  his  words  an  implicit  and  highly 
favorable  judgment. 

Third,  the  critic  may  make  a  judgment  but  fail  to  support  it  by  reasons. 
This  error  we  may  call  dogmatism:  though  seldom  blatant,  it  turns  up  in 
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some  degree  from  time  to  time.  I  say  "in  some  degree"  because  this  third 
critical  failure  is  not  as  simple  as  I  may  so  far  have  suggested.  To  pronounce 
a  value  judgment  and  refrain  from  giving  any  reasons  at  all  may  fairly  be 
called  "dogmatism,"  I  think — in  the  untechnical  sense  of  that  word.  To 
judge  an  artwork  very  bad  and  give  but  a  few  scattered  instances  in  support 
is  not  quite  so  dogmatic,  but  is  dogmatic  in  some  degree,  I  would  say,  since 
the  judgment  goes  so  far  beyond  the  reasons  offered.  It  is  stretching  the  word 
somewhat  to  make  it  encompass  a  third  possibility:  the  case  where  the  critic 
gives  reasons,  but  highly  inadequate  reasons  for  his  judgment.  Perhaps  in 
the  usual  sense  he  cannot  be  called  dogmatic  if  he  thinks  he  is  giving  good 
reasons,  logically  deluded  though  he  may  be.  But  in  so  far  as  his  judgment 
rests,  at  least  in  part,  on  assertions  that  are  quite  irrelevant  to  thejudgment 
and  do  not  make  it  reasonable,  to  that  extent  thejudgment  may  be  classified 
as  dogmatic. 

My  rather  abstract  account  of  the  three  forms  of  critical  failure  needs  to 
be  pointed  up  by  examples.  And  I  can  cite  you  bad  examples  of  criticism — or 
rather,  good  examples  of  bad  criticism.  To  do  so  runs  the  risk  of  in- 
vidiousness,  but  never  mind:  I'll  take  the  risk.  You  will  understand  that  I  am 
not  attacking  these  critics  (whom  I  respect)  in  a  general  way,  but  noting  a 
few  sample  lapses  that  I  think  are  instructive — or  at  least  provocative. 

Here  is  Alan  Rich  on  a  revival  of  The  Night  of  the  Iguana: 

One  learns  from  neither  actor  anything  of  [Tennessee]  Williams'  state 
of  mind  in  creating  the  play,  senses  none  of  the  melancholy  tragedy  that 
underlies  the  desperation  that  haunts  these  people  as  we  meet  them  in 
the  play.9 
Note  the  mid-sentence  shift.  That  Iguana  has  a  tragic  quality  which  this  cast 
failed  to  project  is  a  fact  (or  may  be  a  fact)  about  the  play  and  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  play — both  objects  to  be  judged.  But  what  is  the  bearing  of 
"Williams'  state  of  mind  in  creating  the  play?"  That's  a  diversion  here. 
How  could  we  expect  the  actors  to  tell  us  anything  about  the  playwright's 
state  of  mind — would  they  have  to  ask  him?  And  suppose  they  don't  tell 
us — is  that  really  a  fault  in  their  performances? 
Here  is  John  Simon  on  the  film  Network: 

What  makes  Network  such  a  repulsive  movie,  though,  is  its  combina- 
tion of  nasty-mindedness  and  hypocrisy.  The  shallow  jibes  aimed  at 
television,  even  if  they  contain  a  good  measure  of  truth,  are  top-heavy 
with  leaden  sarcasm,  and  rather  unseemly  coming  from  the  commercial 
produce  of  a  movie  industry  hardly  in  the  position  to  cast  stones  at  TV. 
There  is  no  vileness  attributed  to  television  here  of  which  the  movies 
have  not  shown  themselves  capable.10 
Isn't  this  a  strange  argument?  The  point  of  it  is  that  Network  is  a  bad  movie, 
partly  because  it  is  hypocritical,  in  that  it  attacks  television  for  certain  evils 
without  attacking  the  film  industry  for  the  same  evils.  Is  hypocrisy  a  good 
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reason  for  condemning  an  artwork?  Does  it  make  the  work  bad?  This  may 

be  a  legitimate  moral  criticism  of  the  producers,  but  it  is  hardly  a  legitimate 

aesthetic  criticism  of  the  film. 

Here  is  Max  Kozloff  on  a  show  of  abstract  paintings  by  Kenneth 

Noland: 

Aside  from  the  intimations  of  landscape  in  Noland's  multiple  horizons, 
he  has  also  not  been  able  to  avoid  effects  similar  to  prism  refractions,  so 
that  even  if  he  puts  blue  below  and  red  on  top,  as  in  "Graded  Ex- 
posure," there  are  illustrational  aspects  to  the  present  works.  These 
would  not  be  disturbing  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  they  were  in- 
tentional. Rather  I  think  of  them  as  merely  unfortunate  by-products  of 
Noland's  new  way  of  arranging  things.  A  more  serious  objection 
resides  in  the  linear  functioning  of  the  narrow  stripes  in  what  is  essen- 
tially a  chromatic  context.  .  .  ." 

The  sharp  insight  of  the  second  objection  contrasts  with  the  strange  logic  of 
the  first  one:  surely  the  question  is  whether  the  "illustrational  aspects"  are 
in  fact  at  odds  with  the  painterly  design,  not  whether  the  painter  intended 
them.  Even  if  they  are  not  "by-products,"  they  may  still  be  "unfortunate." 
But  perhaps  the  work  "demonstrated"  is  supposed  to  avoid  (or  disguise)  this 
difficulty:  it  is  not  the  artist's  intention  that  would  be  demonstrated,  but  the 
internal  congruity  of  the  artwork. 

I  could  regale  you  with  more  examples,  but  my  aim  is  not  to  put  down 
critics,  whose  job  is  already  hard  enough  as  it  is,  and  whose  sensitivity  and 
insight  I  cannot  begin  to  match  myself.  Rather,  I  wanted  to  show  how  the 
CU  model  helps  the  critic  by  articulating  the  structure  of  his  task  and  gently 
admonishing  him  when  he  occasionally  neglects  it.  We  must  not  ask  too 
much  of  the  critic,  as  perhaps  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  do,  when  we  de- 
mand profound  and  wide-ranging  reflections  on  the  rifts  and  warps  in 
modern  culture.  But  we  must  not  ask  too  little  of  him,  either,  for  there  is 
something  he  can  tell  us,  when  he  is  doing  his  job  well — namely,  where  high 
aesthetic  quality,  in  all  its  endlessly  varying  forms,  is  to  be  found.  And  this  is 
something  we  want — or  should  want — to  know. 
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THE  TEASING  AND  TEETHING  OF  "BERENICE' 

Ted  Billy 

Bethany  College 


A  word  or  two  in  relation  to  Berenice.  .  .  .  The  subject  is  by  far  too 
horrible.  .  .  .  The  Tale  originated  in  a  bet  that  I  could  produce 
nothing  effective  on  a  subject  so  singular,  provided  I  treated  it 
seriously.  .  .  .  The  history  of  all  Magazines  shows  plainly  that 
those  which  have  attained  celebrity  were  indebted  for  it  to  articles 
similar  in  nature — to  Berenice — .  .  .  I  say  similar  in  nature.  You 
ask  me  in  what  does  this  nature  consist?  In  the  ludicrous 
heightened  into  the  grotesque:  the  fearful  coloured  into  the 
horrible:  the  witty  exaggerated  into  the  burlesque:  the  singular 
wrought  out  into  the  strange  and  mystical.  You  may  say  all  this  is 
bad  taste.  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  Nobody  is  more  aware  than  I 
am  that  simplicity  is  the  cant  of  the  day — .  .  .  there  is  nothing  easier 
in  the  world  than  to  be  extremely  simple.  But  whether  the  articles 
of  which  I  speak  are,  or  are  not  in  bad  taste  is  little  to  the  purpose. 
To  be  appreciated  you  must  be  read ,  and  these  things  are  invariably 
sought  after  with  avidity.  (Poe  to  White;  Poe's  italics)1 

"Berenice"  unfolds  as  a  psychological  study  of  a  deranged  narrator  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  singular  compulsion,  but  the  tale  swiftly 
degenerates  into  a  blatant  travesty  of  the  cathexis  motif.2  From  the  very  out- 
set of  the  work,  Poe  introduces  several  features  common  to  the  Gothic  novel 
to  subtly  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  reader.  The  narrator  calls  himself 
Egaeus  but  refuses  to  divulge  the  name  of  his  venerable  family —  "a  race  of 
visionaries"  who  inhabit  "gloomy,  gray,  hereditary  halls"  (H:II:6).3  Born 
and  bred  in  a  musty  library  chamber,  he  recalls  this  dismal  room  as  the  site 
of  his  mother's  death  during  childbirth,  but  also  associates  this  lifeless  apart- 
ment with  "a  remembrance  of  aerial  forms  .  .  .  the  very  regions  of  fairy-land 
.  .  .  a  palace  of  imagination  .  .  .  the  wild  dominions  of  monastic  thought  and 
erudition  (H.TI:  1 7).  He  confesses  that  the  springs  of  his  early  life  were 
twisted  and  inverted  by  the  stagnation  of  books  and  reverie:  "The  realities  of 
the  world  affected  me  as  visions,  and  as  visions  only,  while  the  wild  ideas  of 
the  land  of  dreams  became,  in  turn, — not  the  material  of  my  every-day  ex- 
istence— but  in  very  deed  that  existence  utterly  and  solely  in  itself" 
(H:II:  17).  Egaeus  "buried  in  gloom"  and  meditation,  persistently 
emphasizes  his  ill  health,  and  his  addiction  to  the  cloistered  life  of  his  own 
mind  abstracts  him  from  the  commonplace  and  estranges  him  from 
Berenice.  Because  of  the  dualistic  tendencies  of  his  disturbed  psyche,  Egaeus 
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describes  his  cousin  as  his  polar  opposite — "agile,  graceful,  and  overflowing 
with  energy" — and  then  projects  his  own  distorted  sensibility  upon  her 
physical  frame  in  the  guise  of  a  mysterious  malady: 

Disease — a  fatal  disease — fell  like  the  simoom  upon  her  frame,  and, 
even  while  I  gazed  upon  her,  the  spirit  of  change  swept  over  her, 
prevading  her  mind,  her  habits,  and  her  character,  and,  in  a  manner 
the  most  subtle  and  terrible,  disturbing  even  the  identity  of  her  person ! 
Alas!  the  destroyer  came  and  went,  and  the  victim — where  was  she?  I 
knew  her  not — or  knew  her  no  longer  as  Berenice.  (H:II:  18) 

Like  Madeline  Usher,  Berenice  ostensibly  falls  victim  to  an  epileptic 
trance  which  causes  the  "most  appalling  distortion  of  her  personal  identity" 
(H:  11:21).  And  prior  to  her  ultimate  dissolution,  Berenice  confronts  Egaeus 
in  a  silent  encounter  that  suggests  the  spectral  apparitions  of  Madeline  and 
Ligeia: 

The  forehead  was  high,  and  very  pale,  and  singularly  placid;  and  the 
once  jetty  hair  fell  partially  over  it,  and  overshadowed  the  hollow 
temples  with  innumerable  ringlets  now  of  a  vivid  yellow,  and  jarring 
discordantly,  in  their  fantastic  character,  with  the  reigning  melancholy 
of  the  countenance.  The  eyes  were  lifeless,  and  lustreless,  and  seeming- 
ly pupil-less,  and  I  shrank  involuntarily  from  their  glassy  stare  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  thin  and  shrunken  lips.  They  parted;  and  in  a 
smile  of  peculiar  meaning,  the  teeth  of  the  changed  Berenice  disclosed 
themselves  slowly  to  my  view.  (H:II:23) 

Yet  all  this  comes  as  a  result  of  the  perceptual  disorder  that  gradually 
overwhelms  Egaeus.  The  narrator  admits  to  a  "morbid  irritability"  of  the 
"attentive"  faculties  of  his  "monomaniac"  mind  (H:II:19).  Egaeus  dis- 
covers a  "nervous  intensity  of  interest" in  his  meditative  powers  which  com- 
pels him  to  rivet  his  attention  upon  frivolous  objects  without  any  com- 
prehensible motive.  His  distempered  reveries  invariably  terminate  with  a 
"supernaturally  exaggerated  interest"  in  the  petty  object  of  his  cathexis 
(H:II:20).  Furthermore,  the  psychic  disequilibrium  that  infects  Egaeus 
finds  its  objective  correlative  in  the  "wonder-working"  transformations  of 
his  cousin's  disease.  He  eagerly  remarks  that  his  "disorder  revelled  in  the 
less  important  but  more  startling  changes  wrought  in  the  physical  frame  of 
Berenice"  (H:II:21).  Surprisingly,  despite  the  allegedly  radiant  beauty  of 
Berenice,  Egaeus  disclaims  any  love  for  his  bosom  companion: 

In  the  strange  anomaly  of  my  existence,  feelings  with  me,  had  never 
been  of  the  heart,  and  my  passions  always  were  of  the  mind.  ...  I  had 
seen  her — not  as  the  living  and  breathing  Berenice,  but  as  the  Berenice 
of  a  dream — not  as  a  being  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  as  the  abstraction  of 
such  a  being — not  as  a  thing  to  admire,  but  to  analyze — not  as  an  object 
of  love,  but  as  the  theme  of  the  most  abstruse  although  desultory 
speculation.  And  now  ...  in  an  evil  moment,  I  spoke  to  her  of 
marriage.  (H:II:22) 
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By  creating  a  Frankenstein's  monster  of  cold  reason,  Poe  derides  the  mind's 
tendency  to  pervert  life  by  analysis  and  abstraction.  Because  of  this  faulty  in- 
version of  normal  cerebral  processes,  Egaeus  confesses  to  derive  from  beauty 
"a  type  of  unloveliness  .  .  .  from  the  covenant  of  peace  a  simile  of  sorrow" 
(H:  II:  1 6).  Poe's  explicit  use  of  the  term  "simile"  implies  his  keen  awareness 
of  the  rational  mind's  propensity  to  arrest  the  natural  flow  of  life  by  mutant 
metaphors  that  lead  farther  and  farther  away  from  actual  experience  and 
into  an  irrelevant  world  of  abstract  conceptions  where  the  idee  fixe  rules 
supreme.  For,  stimulated  by  his  "excited  imagination"  and  "consuming 
curiosity,"  Egaeus  translates  the  emaciated  figure  of  Berenice  into  a  per- 
vasive trope  of  infantile  phantasy.  But  his  monomaniac  craving  for  her  teeth 
exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  the  grotesque  and  enters  the  realm  of  the 
preposterous  as  Poe  assumes  his  role  as  Gothic  artist  of  the  homo-ludicrous: 

I  had  no  thoughts  but  for  the  teeth.  For  these  I  longed  with  a  phrenzied 
desire  ....  they,  in  their  sole  individuality,  became  the  essence  of  my 
mental  life.  .  .  .  Des  Idees! — ah  here  was  the  idiotic  thought  that 
destroyed  me!  Des  idees! — ah  therefore  it  was  that  I  coveted  them  so 
madly!  I  felt  that  their  possession  could  alone  ever  restore  me  to  peace, 
in  giving  me  back  to  reason.  (H:II:24) 

And  while  the  phantasma  of  this  teasing-teething  trope  maintains  its  as- 
cendancy in  the  narrator's  overwrought  consciousness,  the  woman  who  ob- 
jectifies his  mental  compulsion  silently  disintegrates  before  his  delirious 
gaze.  Like  Madeline  Usher,  her  demise  occurs  without  any  specific  mention 
of  the  word  death.  Egaeus  merely  announces  that  his  cousin  "was — no 
more"  (H:II:25).  But  by  this  time  the  perceptive  reader  should  recognize 
the  burlesque  game  Poe  plays  with  such  gruesome  gusto. 

In  a  crucial  passage  omitted  from  later  editions  of  the  tale  (mistakenly 
expunged  on  the  grounds  of  undue  hyperbole),  Poe  reduces  his  obsession 
motif  to  grotesque  self-parody: 

The  very  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  death.  The  peculiar  smell  of  the 
coffin  sickened  me;  and  I  fancied  a  deleterious  odor  was  already  ex- 
haling from  the  body.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  escape — to  fly  from 
the  pernicious  influence  of  mortality — to  breathe  once  again  the  pure 
air  of  the  eternal  heavens.  But  I  had  no  longer  the  power  to  move — my 
knees  tottered  beneath  me — and  I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  and 
gazing  upon  the  frightful  length  of  the  rigid  body  as  it  lay  outstretched 
in  the  dark  coffin  without  a  lid.  God  of  heaven! — is  it  possible?  Is  it  my 
brain  that  reeled — or  was  it  indeed  the  finger  of  the  enshrouded  dead 
that  stirred  in  the  white  cerement  that  bound  it?  Frozen  with  un- 
utterable awe  I  slowly  raised  my  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the  corpse. 
There  had  been  a  band  around  the  jaws,  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was 
broken  asunder.  The  livid  lips  were  wreathed  in  a  species  of  smile,  and, 
through  the  enveloping  gloom,  once  again  there  glared  upon  me  in  too 
palpable  a  reality,  the  white  and  glistening,  and  ghastly  teeth  of 
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Berenice.  I  sprang  convulsively  from  the  bed,  and,  uttering  no  word, 
rushed  forth  a  maniac  from  that  apartment  of  triple  horror,  and 
mystery,  and  death.  (H:II:316) 

This  brand  of  macabre  exaggeration  dominates  the  concluding  exposition  of 
the  tale,  as  the  deranged  narrator  submits  to  "horror  more  horrible  from 
being  vague,  and  terror  more  terrible  from  ambiguity.  It  was  a  fearful  page 
in  the  record  of  my  existence,  written  all  over  with  dim,  and  hideous,  and  un- 
intelligible recollections"  (H:II:25).  One  of  these  unintelligible  remem- 
brances echoes  through  his  mind  as  the  "piercing  shriek  of  a  female  voice," 
which  reminds  him  of  his  gory  deed,  congealing  the  blood  in  his  veins  and 
making  his  hair  stand  on  end.  Poe's  absurd  grotesquerie  culminates  in  the 
narrator's  absent-minded  realization  that  he  has  exhumed  and  mutilated 
Berenice — "a  disfigured  body  enshrouded,  yet  still  breathing,  still  palpi- 
tating, still  alivel"  (H:II:26).  But  the  presumed  horror  of  the  climax  dis- 
solves into  travesty  when  the  berserk  Egaeus  ineptly  drops  a  box  disgorging 
thirty-two  white  teeth  on  the  carpet  as  evidence  of  his  fatal  mania.  The 
narrator's  image  as  a  melancholy  Romantic  hero  conflicts  with  our  final  im- 
pression of  a  paranoid  who  pursues  his  fiendish  compulsion  armed  with  a 
spade  and  dental  instruments. 

Poe's  artistic  strategy  compares  favorably  with  the  complex  method  of 
Berlioz,  Richard  Strauss,  Mahler,  and  Debussy  in  their  seriocomic  musical 
compositions.  Both  techniques  involve  a  lengthy  exploration  of  a  serious 
theme  followed  by  a  burlesque  exploitation  of  the  motif  and  an  eventual 
return  to  a  dramatic  fulfillment  of  the  theme.  Thus,  the  artist  gains  max- 
imum advantage  from  his  protean  manipulation  of  a  seriocomic  motif,  as  in 
Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Symphome  Fantastique  of  Berlioz.  In 
Poe's  tale,  this  arabesque  technique  manifests  itself  in  the  hyperbolic 
language  and  ironic  exposition  of  the  narrative.  For  example,  the 
sanguinary  disinterment  of  Berenice  alludes  to  the  perverse  irony  of  the 
epigraph  (a  Latin  motto  from  an  Arabian  writer)  which  is  translated:  "My 
companions  said  that  my  troubles  would  be  appreciably  relieved  if  I  should 
visit  the  tomb  of  my  sweetheart."4  Obviously,  Egaeus  does  not  view  Berenice 
as  his  sweetheart,  despite  their  bizarre  engagement,  and  the  crucial  Latin 
term  "levatas"  ("raise,  lift  up,  elevate")  implies  that  Egaeus  must  raise  the 
undead  to  lift  his  spirit.  Hence  Poe's  peculiar  stress  on  the  mystical  but  il- 
logical quotation  from  Tertullian:  "The  Son  of  God  is  dead,  a  thing 
believable  because  absurd;  and  he  who  was  entombed  is  risen  again,  a  thing 
true  because  impossible."5  This  paradoxical  statement  by  the  inspired  but 
heretical  church  father  not  only  comments  on  the  implausible  corporeal 
resurrection  of  Berenice,  but  diminishes  the  authenticity  of  Egaeus,  who 
becomes  mesmerized  by  Tertullian's  irrational  declaration  that  one  must 
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believe  in  the  absurd  because  it  is  absurd.  Moreover,  the  narrator's  bap- 
tismal name,  Egaeus,  stems  from  the  pagan  king  Aegeus,  who  committed 
suicide  as  an  indirect  result  of  a  paltry  mistake.  Egaeus  further  exaggerates 
his  professed  "passions  of  the  mind"  by  apostrophizing  Berenice  to  death: 
"Ah!  vividly  is  her  image  before  me  now,  as  in  the  early  days  of  her 
lightheartedness  and  joy!  Oh!  gorgeous  yet  fantastic  beauty!  Oh!  sylph 
amid  the  shrubberies  of  Arnheim! — Oh!  Naiad  among  its  fountains!" 
(H:II:18).  Oh!  poppycock!  Poe  ridicules  the  over-indulgence  of  flabby  sen- 
timentalism  with  the  parody  of  "Berenice"  and  he  flaunts  his  contempt  for 
the  gullible  reader  in  a  ludicrous  passage  which  unquestionably  es- 
tablishes the  burlesque  thrust  of  the  tale: 

But  from  the  disordered  chamber  of  my  brain,  had  not,  alas!  departed, 
and  would  not  be  driven  away,  the  white  and  ghastly  spectrum  of  the 
teeth.  Not  a  speck  on  their  surface — not  a  shade  on  their  enamel — not 
an  indenture  in  their  edges — .  .  .  I  saw  them  now  even  more  une- 
quivocally than  I  beheld  them  then.  The  teeth! — the  teeth! — they  were 
here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  and  visibly  and  palpably  before  me; 
long,  narrow,  and  excessively  white,  with  the  pale  lips  writhing  about 
them,  as  in  the  very  moment  of  their  first  terrible  development.  Then 
came  the  full  fury  of  my  monomania.  (H:II:23-24;  Poe's  italics) 
The  narrator's  ridiculous  idealization  of  his  cousin's  immaculate  teeth  clear- 
ly indicates  that  Poe's  playfully  precocious  imp  wryly  grins  behind  the  mask 
of  the  Imp  of  the  Perverse.  In  this  tale  of  covert  black  humor,  Poe  denigrates 
the  rational  mind's  predisposition  to  enslavement  by  fixed  ideas,  obsessions, 
compulsions,  infantile  phantasies,  and  all  life-denying  phenomena;  while  in 
the  same  fictional  work  he  vigorously  burlesques  contemporary  writers  who 
soared  to  literary  success  by  exploiting  these  sensationalist  themes  in  such 
extravagant  manner.  The  popularity  of  these  grotesque  stories  is  to  be 
believed,  because  it  is  absurd. 
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in  Elementary  Typewriting Viola  DuFrain 


VOLUME  II,  NUMBER  3  (1943) 

The  Susquehanna  Tradition Arthur  H.  Wilson 

A  Chronology  of  Missionary  Institute  and  Susquehanna 

University Audrey  North 

Reconstructed  MS^  of  Jacob  Appet's  Der  Rater 

Underm  Zuber Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Disfranchisement  in  Alabama  under  Radical 

Reconstruction William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


VOLUME  II,  NUMBER  4  (1944) 

The  Strange  Story  of  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam Russell  Gait 

The  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania  German  Homes Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Oxford  Movement G.  Morris  Smith 

Religious  Discipline  in  Snyder  County  Churches George  F.  Dunkelberger 

The  Political  Influence  of  the  Civil  War  Bonded  Debt 

during  Johnson's  Administration William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 
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VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  1  (1945) 

The  Distribution  of  the  Civil  War  Interest-Bearing  Debt 

with  Present  Day  Implications William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Expatriate  French  Literature  in  America  during 

World  War  II Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Bnefwechsel  (Hirth), 

Vol.  I Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Relation  of  Reflective  to  Intuitional  Consciousness 

in  the  Humanities  and  the  Fine  Arts G.  Morris  Smith 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  2  (1946) 

The  Payment  of  the  Civil  War  Debt William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Figures  From  Ci-Devant  France  (1626-1789) Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Bnefwechsel  (Hirth), 

Vols.  II  and  III Russell  W.  Gilbert 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  3  (1947) 

Jacob  Sechler  Coxey,  Native  Pennsylvanian George  F.  Dunkelberger 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress 

over  Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  I) William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  G.I.  Rules  Germany O.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr. 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  4  (1948) 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress  over 

Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  II) William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Advertisements  and  Announcements  in  the 

Sauer  Almanac Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Probability  and  Possibility  in  Story  Situation Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  1  (1949) 

The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Colonial  Architecture  in  New  England Robert  F.  Meader 

The  Strategic  Retreat  from  Appomattox William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  German  Wills  in  Fifteen  Counties Russell  W.  Gilbert 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  2  (1950) 

History  as  an  Avocation Homer  T.  Rosenberger 

Disfranchisement  in  Florida  during  Radical 

Reconstruction William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  3  (1951) 

Oratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  at  the 

Versammlinge Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Browning's  Theory  of  the  Purpose  of  Art Robert  T.  Howling 

The  Complete  Narrative  of  Joseph  Conrad Arthur  H.  Wilson 
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VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  4  (1952) 

Varieties  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Penthesilea  als  Abbild  Kleistischen  Wesens Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Influence  of  Hamlet  upon  Chekhov's 

The  Sea  Gull Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  1  (1953) 

Final  Examination Eugene  T.  Adams 

The  Unpublished  Autobiography  of  Ernst  Max  Adam,  M.D., 

Settler  in  Dunker  Blooming  Grove Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Great  Theme  in  Conrad Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  2  (1954) 

Susquehanna's  Aims Russell  W.  Gilbert 

An  Experiment  in  Case  Method  Teaching Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

In  Defense  of  Contemporary  American  Music John  R.  Leach 

Marxism  and  the  Soviet  Concept  of  Civilizations Waldemar  Zagars 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  3  (1955) 

Progress  and  Problems  in  Pennsylvania  German 

Research Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings  (1943-1955)  for  Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Categories  of  Modern  British  Poetry Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings  (1927-1955)  for  Arthur  H.  Wilson 
Civil  War  Letters  Concerning  Members  of  Company  G,  147th 

Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings  (1931-1955)  for  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  4  (1956) 

Metrical  Word-Types  in  the  Latin  Hexameter Jane  F.  Barlow 

The  Beginning  of  Football  at  Susquehanna  University, 

1890-1900 William  S.  Clark 

Religious  Services  in  Pennsylvania  German Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Some  Letters  Reflecting  the  Civil  War  Experiences  of  Company  D, 

76th  Regiment,  Penna.  Volunteer  Infantry William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  1  (1957) 

Let  This  Mind  Be  In  You Edward  P.  Turnbach 

The  Reaction  of  Franklintown,  Ohio,  to  the  Northwestern 

Army,  1812 Lyder  L.  Unstad 

The  Economic  Impact  of  Pennsylvania  Upon  the  Nation William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 
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VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  2  (1958) 

Centennial  Hymn Percy  M.  Linebaugh 

On  This  Rock Wilson  M.  Compton 

Centennial  Ode John  I.  Woodruff 

Training  is  not  Education William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Susquehanna,  A  Poem Frederic  Brush 

VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  3  (1959) 

Worship  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  Continues Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Great  Theme  in  Charles  Dickens Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Vidkun  Quisling,  the  Norwegian  Enigma Lyder  L.  Unstad 

VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  4  (1960) 

Exploring  the  Corners  and  Joints  on  the 

Pennsylvania  Borders William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Science  Education Francis  W.  Brown 

Speech  Titles Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Irenaeus  on  Man  and  the  Structure  of  the  Universe Otto  Reimherr 

The  Russo-German  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939 Kenneth  F.  Mailloux 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  1  (1961) 

The  Cominform  Schism Andrew  J.  Schwartz 

An  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  2  (1963) 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  Political  Scientist M.  Susan  Power 

Race  Consciousness  in  Countee  Cullen's  Poetry Beulah  Reimherr 

From  European  Romantic  Liberalism  to  American 

Democratic  Idealism:  The  Evolution  of  the  Political 

Thought  and  Action  of  Carl  Schurz,  1948-1906 Gerald  R.  Gordon 

Tennessee  Williams'  Bohemian  Revision  of  Christianity Nancy  M.  Tischler 

The  Problem  of  Criseide's  Character Robert  B.  Bechtel 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  3  (1964) 

Puck's  Headless  Bear — Revisited Charles  A.  Rahter 

The  Tragedy  of  Underestimation: 

The  Status  of  Women  in  Othello Elizabeth  Wiley 

Medicine  and  the  Concept  of  Professionalism Paul  Feng 

Edward  Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson: 

Voices  and  Visions Jared  R.  Curtis 

Politics,  Compromise,  and  Principles M.  Susan  Power 
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VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  4  (1965) 

Orestes  As  an  Existentialist Gladys  H.  Freed 

The  Worlds  of  Andre  Maurois J.  Kolbert 

Democracy,  Representation,  and  John  Stuart  Mill M.  Susan  Power 

Volpone  As  A  Possible  Source  for  Melville's 

The  Confidence  Man Jay  H.  Hartman 

William  Faulkner  and  The  Southern  Negro Nancy  P.  Tischler 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  5  (1966) 

The  European  Payments  Union  Re-examined George  Karatzas 

The  Relevance  of  Baudelaire 

to  T.  S.  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land Judith  A.  Beery 

VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  1  (1967) 

Giinter  Eich — Lyricist Claude  R.  Owen 

The  Blacks  to  the  Wall:  The  Condition  of 

the  Africans  in  the  Mandated  Territory  of 

South  West  Africa Robert  L.  Bradford 

Some  Missing  Links  in  the  Tradition  of  Theophrastus Gladys  H.  Freed 

Trends  in  Fertility  in  West  Poland  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century Bronislaw  S.  Wojtun 

Creativity  and  the  Curriculum Orren  R.  Wagner 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  2  (1968) 

Richter's  Pennsylvania  Trilogy Marvin  J.  LaHood 

The  Coming  of  the  Cold  War:  The  American  Labor 

Movement  and  the  Problem  of  Peace,  1945-1946 Gerald  R.  Gordon 

Goethes  Werther  und  der  Pietismus Lothar  G.  Seeger 

Sparta  Revisited:  A  Consideration  of  Some  Problems 

in  Plato's  Political  Philosophy Otto  Reimherr 

A  Case  Study  of  a  Congressman  and  His  District James  A.  Blessing 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  3  (1969) 

Public  Opinion  On  the  Political 

Results  of  the  Civil  War William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Lizette  Reese  Revisited W.  Gordon  Milne 

Drive  That  Man  Away:  The  Theme  of  the  Artist 

in  Society  in  Celtic  Drama,  1890-1950 Jane  L.  McCormick 

Emile  Henriot:  His  Criteria  of  Judgment Nancy  L.  Cairns 

Two  Hypotheses  Concerning  Infant  Mortality 

in  West  Poland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century Bronislaw  S.  Wojtun 
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VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  4  (1970) 

The  Middle  High  German  Epic  Moriz  von  Craon 

and  the  New  Morality Lothar  G.  Seeger 

A  Terrifying  Equality:  The  Story 

of  the  Vajont  Dam  Disaster Frank  W.  Fletcher 

The  Response  of  Conservative  Presbyterians 

to  the  Great  Awakening  in  the  Middle  Colonies Donald  D.  Housley 

Approaches  to  God  in  Contemporary 

Theology:  An  Augustinian  Emphasis Thomas  F.  Livernois 

Dario  and  Heine Claude  R.  Owen 

VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  1  (1971) 

Experience  and  Authority  in  the  Thought  of 

Jan  Van  Ruysbroeck David  H.  Wiley 

Myth  in  War  and  Aesthetic  Experience Robert  Ginsberg 

The  Tariff  Controversy:  1830-1860.  A 

Focal  Point  of  Misunderstanding  Which  Led 

to  the  Civil  War Daniel  A.  McGowan 

Who  Was  the  First  Woman  to  Run  for  President? William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  2  (1972) 

Comic  Theory  and  Anxiety:  A  Re-examination 

and  A  Definition Peter  B.  Waldeck 

History  As  Play  in  Henry  VI,  Part  II John  W.  Blanpied 

John  Dickinson:  Freedom,  Change,  and  Protest M.  Susan  Power 

The  Confused  Status  of  the  Law  of  the 

Territorial  Sea Scott  C.  Truver 


VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  3  (1973) 

The  Sanjak  Railroad:  A  Reply  to  Italian 

Economic  Penetration Wilhelm  Reuning 

The  History  of  Anti-Democratic  Sentiment  in  Snyder 

County,  Pennsylvania:  A  Study  in  Longevity William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


VOLUME  IX,  NUMBER  4  (1974) 

A  Puppet  Looks  at  his  Queen Elizabeth  Wiley 

Georg  Buchner's  Danton's  Tod: 

Dramatic  Structure  and  Individual  Necessity Peter  B.  Waldeck 

The  Creative  Solution  in  Nausea Richard  Kamber 

Floods,  Urbanization,  and  the  Tyranny 

of  Small  Decisions Frank  W.  Fletcher  and  Vicki  L.  Freeman 

The  Development  of  Welfare  and  Relief  in 

Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania,  During  the  1930's: 

A  Case  Study  of  the  Modernization  Process Donald  D.  Housley 
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VOLUME  X,  NUMBER  1  (1975) 

The  Salon,  the  Queen  of  the  Blues, 

and  Laurence  Sterne June  Steffensen 

The  Tomb  as  Image:  The  Stones  of  Browning 

and  Ruskin Marjorie  Wolfe  McCune 

New  Foundations  for  Theological  Reflection  on  the 

Problem  of  Revolutionary  Violence Thomas  F.  Livernois 

A  Reappraisal  of  the  Quality  of  the  Prussian  Population 

Statistics  with  the  Use  of  the  Balancing  Equation Bronislaw  S.  YVojtun 

VOLUME  X,  NUMBER  2  (1976) 

Anxiety  and  the  Biopsychology  of  Literature Peter  B.  Waldeck 

Illusory  Form  in  Wallace  Stevens's  "The  Comedian  as 

the  Letter  C" Ronald  L.  Dotterer 

A  Reading  of  Titus  Andromcus Clifford  Davidson 

Application  of  the  Balancing  Equation  to  Test  the 

Quality  of  Population  Data  for  Political  Subdivisions: 

Case  of  Upper  Silesia Bronislaw  S.  Wojtun 

VOLUME  X,  NUMBER  3  (1977) 

Some  Observations  on  Peirce's  Theory  of  the  Categories W.  Murray  Hunt 

"Say,  can  the  sympathizing  Muse  forget    '  To  share  her 

country's  pangs?":  Revolutionary  Verse  in  Pennsylvania, 

1763-1785 Linda  Patterson  Miller 

Ecopolitics:  Malthus  Revisited Edward  A.  Olsen 

On  Fetching  Caliban's  "Young  Scamels" Robert  F.  Fleissner 

VOLUME  X,  NUMBER  4  (1978) 

Green  Freedom  and  Literary  Judgment J.  Mitchell  Morse 

The  Henr\  VI  Plays:  In  Pursuit  of  the  Ground  John  W.  Blanpied 

Anxiety  and  the  Class  Structure:  A  Psycho-Social  Model Boyd  Gibson 

Ariel  and  the  Magic  of  Prospero  in  The  Tempest Clifford  Davidson 

What  Arc  Critics  For? Monroe  C.  Beardsley 

The  Teasing  and  Teething  of  "Berenice" Ted  Billy 
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